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ARTICLE  I. 

A  NEW  BIBLE  TEXT  FROM  SPAIN. 

HY  E.  S,  RUCIIANAN,  M.A.,  B.SC,, 

OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 

While  engag^ecl  in  copying  the  Fragments  of  the  Acts 
from  the  Fleury  Palimpsest  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris 
in  the  year  11)04,  I  was  struck  by  the  immense  disparity  be¬ 
tween  that  Old-Latin  text  and  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome.  On 
consulting  the  Received  Greek  text  I  saw  that  the  Vulgate 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Greek,  and  that  in  all  the  important 
variants  exhibited  by  the  Palimpsest  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Received  Greek  text  were  combined  against  the  Old-Latin. 
A  reference  to  the  Codex  Bezje  established  the  fact  that  the 
Codex  Bezcis  occupied  a  midway  position  between  the  Fleury 
Palimpsest  text  and  the  Vulgate.  In  fundamental  text  there 
was  the  same  tradition  in  both  the  Palimpsest  and  the  Codex 
Bezai;  but  the  Codex  Bezie  had  been  revised  and  partially 
brought  into  agreement  with  the  Vulgate.  Where  the  Codex 
Bez?e  was  found  opposing  the  Vulgate,  it  was  nearly  always 
supported  by  the  I'leury  Palimpsest.  The  thought  then  came 
into  my  mind  that  the  Old-Latin  text  of  the  Fleury  Palimp¬ 
sest  and  the  Codex  Bezie  contained  primitive  elements  that 
had  been  eliminated  both  in  the  Received  Greek  text  and  in 
the  generally  consentient  Vulgate. 
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Ten  years  of  further  study  of  Old-Latin  MSS.  has  strength¬ 
ened  my  belief  that  the  Vulgate  is  the  local  Roman  form  that 
the  New  Testament  writings  came  to  assume  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Jerome  in  his 
preface  to  Damasus  in  382  a.d.  tells  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  variation  existing  at  that  time  in  the  Latin  texts  of  the 
New  Testament,  Every  locality  had  its  own  MSS.  and  its 
own  text.  To  end  this  confusion  Jerome  professed  that  he 
had  gone  back  to  the  original  Greek,  and  had  prepared  a 
Latin  edition  “  according  to  the  Greek  truth.”  The  Vulgate 
thus  issued  by  Jerome  and  supported  by  his  patron  Damasus, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  declared  to  be  the  only  true  and  au¬ 
thentic  form,  and  went  forth  into  all  quarters  of  the  civilized 
world,  “  conquering  and  to  conquer.” 

If  we  inquire.  Whence  did  Jerome  obtain  the  Greek  MS. 
or  MSS.  by  which  he  revised  the  Latin  Version  that  he  pro¬ 
mulgated,  the  answer  is.  From  Alexandria.  There  is  a  most 
striking  agreement  (noted  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Hort) 
between  the  New  Testament  text  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  of  the  Vulgate  of  Je¬ 
rome.  There  is  an  agreement  almost  as  striking  (noted  by 
Wordsworth  and  White)  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  re¬ 
vised  and  more  localized  form  of  this  Alexandrian  text  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Egyptian  codices  Aleph  and  B.  The  Aleph  and 
B  text  has  been  successively  canonized  in  editions  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  by  Dr.  Tischendorf  (1869)  and  Dr. 
Hort  (1881),  and  finally  given  to  the  world  in  a  slavishly 
literal  English  translation  in  the  Anglican  Revised  Version 
of  1881.  But  was  Jerome’s  Greek  the  original  Greek? 

Two  obvious  questions  occur  to  the  mind  when  we  read 
Jerome’s  preface  to  his  work. 

1.  Why  should  Greek  MSS.  have  remained  immaculately 
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pure  and  wholly  unaltered,  while  Latin  MSS.  underwent 
changes  many  and  manifold  in  their  different  localities? 
Jerome’s  assumption  that,  by  revising  the  Latin  text  of  his 
day  according  to  the  Greek  text  of  his  day,  he  restored  the 
evangelical  truth,  was  an  assumption  for  which  he  gives  no 
basis.  Nor  do  we  find  any  support  whatever  for  his  assump¬ 
tion  from  a  study  of  textual  history. 

2.  Was  not  Jerome’s  adoption  of  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
text  as  his  standard  a  most  unfortunate  choice?  For  nowhere 
had  grammarians  and  editors  done  more  to  impair  the  pris¬ 
tine  purity  of  the  Biblical  text  than  in  Alexandria,  where 
speculation  was  rife,  and  where  men  of  Marcion’s  views  held 
bishoprics  in  many  of  the  churches.  Egypt,  we  learn  from 
Irena?us,  was  fans  et  origo  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  centuries ;  and  the  works  of  Tertullian  give 
abundant  evidence  of  the  activity  in  the  early  Christian  era 
of  the  Egyptian  depravers  of  the  Sacred  Text.  Timeo  Da- 
naos  et  dona  ferentes  might  well  be  applied  to  the  Biblical 
text  issuing  from  Egypt  and  North  Africa.  The  home  of 
the  earliest  and  most  serious  corruptions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  Egypt. 

In  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  crucifixion  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  was  a  steady  flow  of  soldiers 
and  merchants  westward  through  the  Mediterranean  from 
Rome  to  Gallia,  Hispania,  and  Britannia.  Now  we  know 
that  Christianity  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  and  their  fellow  work¬ 
ers;  and  the  second  of  our  Gospels  was  written  in  Italy  (prob¬ 
ably  in  the  Latin  tongue)  by  St.  Mark,  the  companion  of  St. 
Peter,  and  must  have  been  known  to  the  churches  in  Italy 
(including  the  church  in  Rome)  before  the  first  centur>' 
closed.  We  may  dismiss  as  legendary  the  visit  of  Joseph  of 
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Arimathsea  to  Britain ;  and  perhaps  St.  Paul’s  contemplated 
visit  to  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28)  may  never  have  taken  place. 
But  the  fact  that  a  journey  to  Spain  was  part  of  St.  Paul’s 
plan  of  work  shows  us  conclusively  that  there  existed  a  well- 
worn  highroad  westward  to  Spain  from  Rome.  “  When  I 
shall  begin  my  journey  into  Spain  [says  the  Apostle J,  I  will 
come  to  you.” 

It  is  thus  easy  to  explain  the  fact  that  MSS.  of  an  early 
date  were  carried  into  the  West  by  men  of  the  first  Christian 
generation.  And  these  for  many  subsequent  generations 
were  sedulously  guarded  and  faithfully  copied  by  their  con¬ 
verts  and  the  descendants  of  their  converts' 

To  this  early  establishment  of  Christian  communities  in 
localities  remote  from  Rome  is  to  be  traced  the  fact  noticed 
by  Jerome  of  the  great  number  of  local  Latin  texts  that  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  fourth  century.  When  the  Roman  Bishop  Da- 
masus  conceived  the  plan  of  Roman  world-wide  supremacy, 
he  saw  that  this  could  be  attained  only  by  the  canonization 
of  the  fourth-century  Bible  text  of  the  Roman  Church,  which 
is  now  known  as  the  Vulgate.  Unscrupulous  controversial¬ 
ists  on  the  Roman  side  maintained  that  the  Apostolic  Orig¬ 
inals  —  all  in  Greek  —  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  that  the  Vulgate  Version  was  made  in  exact 
verbal  agreement  with  these  Originals.  The  V’^enerable  Bede^ 
(died  735)  believed  this;  but  ventured  the  shrewd  suggestion 
just  before  his  death,  that  possibly  the  Apostolic  Originals 
had  been  revised  by  others  than  the  apostles,  and  falsified 
before  the  Vulgate  translation  of  them  was  made.  He  was 
led  to  make  this  suggestion  (which  he  regarded  as  half  im¬ 
pious)  by  the  fact  that  the  Vulgate  differed  so  widely  in  many 

‘  Betle’s  iiJUiie  is  found  in  the  Morfran  ^^S.  on  Fol.  .30  verso;  hut 
a  corrector  of  the  M8.  wlio  made  his  corrections  in  1220  A.n.  has 
{more  sito)  erased  it  and  substituted  the  name  of  8t.  Ausustine. 
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readings  from  the  Okl-Latin  texts  of  the  Fleiiry  Palimpsest 
type  that  had  been  current  from  the  beginning  in  Britain  and 
Spain.  With  true  insight  Bede  advised  his  fellow  country¬ 
men  to  follow  their  own  local  British  text,  and  not  to  discard 
it  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Vulgate. 

Before  the  death  of  Bede  there  was  born  in  Spain  a  pres¬ 
byter  called  Beatus,  who,  like  Bede,  used  his  ecclesiastical 
privileges  to  become  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  Beatus  was,  moreover,  like 
Bede,  a  man  of  great  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  but  with  more 
of  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  that  Luther  had.  Having  read 
through  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  I  can  testify  to 
his  immense  industry  and  learning  and  deep  spiritual  insight. 
The  Bible  text  he  used  in  his  Commentary  was  the  local 
Spanish  text.  Beatus  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Vulgate  text,  for  he  was  strongly  anti-Roman,  and  declared 
that  Rome  was  the  woman  seated  on  the  Beast  that  St.  John 
saw  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  his  attitude  in  our  inquiry  is  that  it  guarantees 
the  Bible  text  of  his  own  original  writings  from  any  suspicion 
of  conformity  to  Jerome’s  Vulgate.  If  we  could  only  find  a 
copy  of  his  Commentary  made  under  his  oum  eyes,  we  should 
be  then  able  to  establish  the  complete  text  of  the  Ap>ocalypse 
as  it  existed  in  Spain  before  the  Vulgate  admixture  with,  and 
final  annihilation  of,  all  other  Latin  texts  in  Spain,  except 
that  of  the  V ulgate.  The  text  of  Beatus  as  it  survives  to-day 
in  the  most  important  extant  MS.  (begun  in  968  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  970,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  of 
New  York)  has  not  everywhere  escaped  unscathed.  It  is  two 
hundred  years  removed  from  the  author  and  his  MS. ;  and 
in  those  years  it  has  undergone  considerable  revision  at  the 
hands  of  successive  Vulgate  copyists. 
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The  Morgan  MS.  of  Beatus  was  acquired  in  October,  1910, 
in  London  by  the  librarian  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  for 
the  Morgan  Library.  The  vendor,  a  Spaniard,  said  he  had 
purchased  it  from  the  convent  of  San  Clemente,  Toledo, 
where  tradition  said  it  was  given  to  the  convent  by  King 
Alfonso  VI.  (1030-1109).  A  very  large  sum  was  asked  and 
paid  for  the  !MS.,  owing  to  its  richly  colored  miniatures  (num¬ 
bering  an  hundred  and  ten)  being  in  an  almost  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  It  is  a  large  folio  containing  184  leaves  of 
thick  vellum,  each  leaf  .measuring  21  inches  by  14  inches. 
The  binding  is  elaborate  Spanish  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Besides  the  Apocalypse,  the  MS.  contains  the  Book 
of  Daniel  with  a  Commentary,  The  MS.  is  complete  except 
for  the  loss  of  three  leaves.  It  has  two  perfect  colophons  — 
one  by  the  scribe  Emeterius,  written  970  a.d.,  and  one  by  the 
chief  of  the  \’^ulgate  correctors  in  1220  a.d.  By  reason  of  its 
two  colophons  the  ^IS.  is  an  exact  landmark  of  the  highest 
value,  not  only  to  the  textual  student,  but  also  to  the  student 
of  early  Spanish  art.  The  MS.  has  been  loaned  since  the 
middle  of  last  March  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  the  present  writer 
has  been  able  to  study  its  contents  with  less  interruption  than 
was  possible  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  rule  of  Beatus  in  writing  his  Commentary  was  that 
he  set  down  a  whole  section  or  chapter  first,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  comment  thereon  verse  by  verse.  These  detached 
Scripture  verses  he  writes  in  red  ink  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest  of  his  Commentary.  Now  there  is  constant 
variation  between  the  text  copied  in  gross  and  the  rubricated 
text  copied  verse  by  verse  with  comment  appended.  Some¬ 
times  one  text  exhibits  a  Vulgate  reading  where  the  other  text 
has  a  pre- Vulgate  Old-Latin  reading,  and  vice  versa.  Not 
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infrequently  we  find  that  the  commentary  appended  to  a  now. 
Vulgate  form  of  text  relates  to  an  original  text  used  by 
Beatus  which  the  commentary  shows  to  have  been  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Vulgate,  but  which  we  can  now  only  guess  at. 

The  treatment  that  the  archetype  (or  archetypes)  of  our 
MS.  underwent  is  repeated  in  the  treatment  received  by  our 
MS.  itself.  In  the  year  1220  a  devout  ecclesiastic  and  his 
colleagues  revised  with  knife  and  pen  the  whole  Commentary 
and  its  Bible  text.  Beatus  was  made  to  conform  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  ecclesiastical  teaching  by  deleting  some  of  his  words  and 
introducing  others.  The  Old-Latin  text  he  employed  was  in 
many  places  erased,  and  Vulgate  readings  were  substituted. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  copyist  of  the  work  of  Beatus  who  should 
copy  from  our  MS.,  and  make  his  copy  after  1220,  would  not 
copy  the  original  form  of  the  Commentary,  but  the  corrected 
Vulgatized  fonn.  By  such  a  process  as  this  following  the 
loss  of  the  original  MS.,  many  of  the  original  words  and  sen¬ 
timents  of  Beatus  have  not  come  down  to  posterity,  and 
(worse  still)  sentiments  and  words  that  he  never  uttered  have 
been  thrust  upon  him. 

Three  or  four  examples  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  Com¬ 
mentary  by' the  Vulgate  correctors  must  suffice,  as  our  main 
interest  is  not  in  Beatus,  but  in  the  Bible  text  that  he  em¬ 
ployed. 

1.  On  Fol.  39  of  the  Morgan  MS.  we  read:  Similiter  et 
ecclesia  nniltis  gradibus  consistens  ad  extremum  presbyteris 
uel  episcopis  iinitur.  Thus  it  was  written  in  968.  In  1220  the 
original  words  were  partially  erased  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  text  altered  into  ....  consistens  ad  extremum  diaclwnis 
presbyteris  episcopisque.  Now  Beatus  had  been  comparing 
Noah’s  lark  with  the  Church :  “  Beginning  from  thirty  cu¬ 
bits,”  he  says,  “  the  ark  came  at  last  by  degrees  to  finish  in 
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one  cubit.  So  the  Church  by  many  degrees  comes  in  the  last 
degree  to  finish  in  its  presbyters  (or  bishops).”  This  is  good 
logic,  and  intelligible.  But  when  we  read,  according  to  the 
corrector :  “  So  the  Church  by  many  degrees  comes  in  the 
last  degree  to  finish  in  its  deacons,  presbyters,  and  bishops,” 
the  analogy  with  the  one  terminal  cubit  of  Noah’s  ark  is  en¬ 
tirely  lost,  and  the  sense  of  Beatus  is  converted  into  non¬ 
sense. 

2.  On  Fol.  70  verso  we  find  these  words  of  Beatus :  Et 
dedit  potestatem  apostolis  dicens,  Sicut  misit  me  pater  et  ego 
miito  nos  (“And  he  gave  power  to  the  Apostles,  saying,  As 
the  Father  sent  Me,  so  send  I  you”),  altered  by  the  cor¬ 
rector  to  read:  Et  dedit  potestatem  ecclesie  dicens,  etc. 
(“And  He  gave  power  to  the  Church,  saying,”  etc.). 

3.  On  Fol.  71  Beatus  says,  commenting  on  Rev.  v.  14, 
Eadem  animalia  sunt  seniores  qui  adorant  descriptum  et 
gloriam  et  eius  otHciis  [sic]  describnnt  (“  These  Living  Ones 
are  elders,  who  worship  Him  they  describe,  and  tell  of  His 
glory  and  works”).  The  corrector  alters  the  original  text 
so  that  the  MS.  now  reads:  Eadem  animalia  sunt  seniores 
qui  adorant  descriptam  ecclesiam,  et  eius  oMciis  describit 
(“  These  Living  Ones  are  elders  who  worship  the  Church 
they  describe,  and  he  tells  of  her  works”). 

4.  On  Fol.  37  we  read  concerning  hypocrites:  Et  cum 
apostolo  catholicam  unam  ddem,  unum  babtismum,  unum 
dominum  uidentur  colere  Christum  (“With  the  Apostle  they 
appear  to  follow  one  Catholic  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Lord, 
which  is  Christ”).  This  is  changed  into:  Et  cum  ecclesia 
catholica  unam  ddem,  etc.  (“  With  the  Catholic  Church  they 
appear  to  follow  one  faith,”  etc.). 

This  process  of  assimilation  is  made  more  thorough  each 
time  the  original  work  of  any  Church  Father  is  recopied. 
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The  more  copyings,  the  greater  the  number  of  assimilations 
that  take  place.  As  with  our  Commentary,  so  with  the  Bible 
text  at  the  head  of  the  Commentary.  The  more  it  is  recopied, 
the  more  it  will  approximate  to  the  authoritative  Vulgate.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  nullifies  to  a  great  extent 
the  value  of  the  witness  of  the  early  Church  Fathers  in  those 
cases  where  the  Old-Latin  text  and  the  Vulgate  text  are  dis¬ 
cordant.  For  the  possibility  exists  that  the  Bible  quotations 
of  the  said  Father  have  since  his  death  been  brought  into 
line  with  the  Received  text  in  Greek  or  the  Vulgate  in  Latin. 
Hence  we  find  a  much  larger  pre- Vulgate  Old-Latin  element 
in  the  earliest  extant  copies  of  the  works  of  Irenaeus  than  we 
find  in  the  later  copies.  And  students  of  patristic  writings 
know  that  the  same  text  will  be  quoted  in  both  the  Vulgate 
form  and  in  the  Old-Latin  form  by  the  same  writer  even  in 
the  same  treatise.  In  such  cases  the  Old-Latin  form  is  almost 
certainly  the  form  that  the  writer  employed.  As  an  example 
of  this  we  find  in  the  Morgan  MS.  St.  John  xx.  21  quoted  in 
the  following  three  forms : — 

(o)  Sicut  niiKit  me  pater  et  c(/o  rmtto  uos  (Fol.  70), 

(/3)  liictum  est:  Sicut  me  pater  niisit  ad  passioncm  et  ego  mitto 
«o.y  (Fol.  verso). 

(7)  Cum  Dorn  in  us  divit:  Sicut  me  misit  potens  ad  passifmem 
et  ego  mitto  pro  me  mts  ad  passUmem  (Fol.  87). 

The  first  form  of  the  citation  is  in  agreement  with  the  Vul¬ 
gate  ;  the  second  form  is  midway  between  the  Vulgate  and 
pre- Vulgate  Old-Latin ;  the  third  form  is  the  local  Spanish 
Old-Latin  form  of  the  text  before  the  assimilation  to  the  Vul¬ 
gate.  Assimilation  is  always  found  in  all  MSS.  to  be  in  the 
same  direction,  that  is,  from  the  Old-Latin  to  the  Vulgate, 
and  never  away  from  the  Vulgate  to  the  Old-Latin. 
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The  following  variants  may  be  explained  in  the  light  of 
the  primacy  claimed  for  St.  Peter: — 


VUIXJATE  TEXT. 

Quia  tu  es  Petrus  et  super  hanc 
petram  wdificabo  ecclesiam  meam 
et  pot'tee  inferi  non  pra'ualcbunt 
aduersus  earn  (St.  Matt.  xvi.  18). 


SPANISH  TEXT. 

Quia  super  hanc  petram  hedifi- 
eahuntur  a  i^piritu  Sancto  dis- 
eipuU  eius  (“On  this  rock  shall 
he  built  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Ilis  disciples”). 


The  Spanish  text  omits  all  mention  of  Peter,  the  Church,  and 
Hell  in  this  passage.  In  this  connection  the  context  is  valua¬ 
ble  as  showing  the  drift  of  the  -argument  and  the  place  in  it 
of  the  passage  quoted.  Beatus)  (Fol.  30)  says:  Christiani  a 
Christo  uocati  sunt.  Ideoque  ait  Dominus.  Super  hanc  pe¬ 
tram  hediheabuntur  a  Spiritu  Sancto  discipuli  eius  (“  Chris¬ 
tians  are  called  after  Christ :  therefore  the  Lord  said,  On  this 
rock  shall  be  built  by  the  Holy  Spirit  His  disciples”).  The 
last  nine  words  are  erased  by  the  scribe  himself  (so  it  ap¬ 
pears),  and  the  Vulgate  text  substituted  so  as  to  read: 
“  Christians  are  called  after  Christ :  therefore  the  Lord  said, 
Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock,”  etc.  Who  does  not  see 
that  the  alteration  nullifies  the  writer’s  argument  and  mys¬ 
tifies  and  misleads  the  reader?  In  this  context  it  should  be 
noted  that  on  Fol.  84  verso  we  have  this  statement  from 
Beatus:  Hec  est  prima  ecclesia  que  f undata  primum  est  per 
Spiritum^  super  Christum  petram  (“This  is  the  first  Church 
which  was  founded  at  the  first  by  the  Spirit  upon  the  rock 
Christ  ”). 


VULGATE  TEXT. 

Cum  autem  senueris  extendes 
nmnus  tuns  et  alius  te  cim/et  et 
ducet  quo  tu  non  uis  (St.  John 
xxi.  18). 


SPANISH  TEXT. 

Cum  .senueris  alius  te  precinfjet 
et  dueet  quod  tu  nmi  uis. 
( “  When  thou  art  old,  another 
shall  jrird  thee,  and  lead  thee 
whither  thou  wouldest  not”). 


A  later  corrector  has  erased  the  words  per  Spiritum. 
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The  Spanish  text  is  supported  by  the  Codex  Palatinus  (e), 
now  in  Vienna,  and  attributed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century.  The  Codex  Palatinus  exhibits  a  text  agree¬ 
ing  largely  with  that  of  St.  Cyprian.  Thus  we  have  the  local 
texts  of  Africa  and  Spain  in  agreement  against  the  Roman 
text,  and  neither  of  them  referring  to  any  stretching  out  on 
the  cross  of  St.  Peter’s  hands. 


VULGATE  TEXT.  SPANISH  TEXT. 

Jacobus  ct  Cephas  ct  Johannes  Jacobus  ct  Johannes  qui  uide- 
qui  uidebantur  columnw  esse  bantur  columne  esse  dextras 
dextras  dederunt  mihi.  dederunt  michi. 

The  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  agrees 
with  our  text ;  and  thus  again  we  have  the  earliest  African 
and  Spanish  testimony  in  agreement  against  the  Vulgate  text. 
Furthermore,  the  Codex  Fuldensis  has  a  different  text,  viz., 
Petrus  et  Jacobus  et  Johannes  qui  uidebantur  columnce  esse, 
etc.  The  Codex  Fuldensis  (copied  546  a.d.)  gives  Peter  the 
preeminence  by  putting  his  name  first  of  all ;  but,  instead  of 
calling  him  Cephas  (with  most  other  MSS.),  it  calls  him 
Petrus.  The  text  of  our  Commentary  (with  no  mention  of 
St.  Peter)  best  explains  the  differing  order  in  some  of  our 
oldest  texts  of  the  insertion  of  his  name,  and  the  vacillation  we 
find,  when  his  name  is  inserted,  between  Petrus  and  Cephas. 

In  editing  the  Old-Latin  text  of  Irish  MSS.  I  bad  noticed 
in  several  passages  an  absence  from  the  Vulgate  of  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  where  it  occurs  in  the  Irish  text.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  found  on  comparing  the  Vulgate  and 
Spanish  texts : — 


VULGATE  TEXT. 

Paccm  relinquo  uobis,  pacem 
tneam  do  nobis:  non  quomodo 
nundus  dat  ego  do  nobis  (St. 
John  xiv.  27). 


SPANISH  TEXT. 

Pacem  mcam  per  Spiritum  Sanc¬ 
tum  do  uobis.  [pacem  relinquo 
Mobfsl  non  quomodo  mundus, 
ego  a  Deo  do  uobis. 
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The  order  of  the  words  pacem  relinquo  uobis  in  our  text  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  they  have  been  imported  into  our  MS.  from 
a  \’'ulgate  source.  They  are,  as  they  stand,  pleonastic.  Omit¬ 
ting  them  we  have  this  declaration :  “  My  peace  by  the  Holy 
.Spirit  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth :  from  God 
give  I  unto  you.’’ 


VULGATE  TEXT. 

Donee  occiirramns  onines  in  mii- 
tateni  fidei  ct  aunitionis  fllii  Dei 
in  uiriim  pcrfcctnm  (Eph.  iv’. 
13). 

Saliii  eritnus  ah  ira  per  ipsum 
(Rom.  V.  9). 

\ 

Fimdamenttnn  cnim  aliud  nemo 
potest  ponere  prefer  id  quod  po- 
situm  est,  quod  est  Christas  Je¬ 
sus  (1  Cor.  iii.  11). 


Ille  uos  docehit  omnia  (St.  John 
xiv.  2G). 


SPANISH  TEXT. 

Donee  occurramus  omnes  per 
Spiritum  cius  in  uirum  perfeo 
turn  (“Till  we  all  come  by  His 
Spirit  unto  a  perfect  man”). 

Salui  erimus  per  Domini  Spir¬ 
itual  (“We  shall  be  save<l  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord”). 

F^undamentum  enini  aliud  nemo 
potest  itonerc  prefer  a  Spirltu 
Sancto  id'  quod  positum  est  quod 
est  Jesus  Dei  fllius  est  (“Other 
foundation  can  none  lay  except 
that  which  is  laid  by  the  Holj 
Spirit,  which  is,  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God”). 

Ille  omnes  uos  doeehit  (“He 
will  teach  all  of  you”). 


Certain  well-known  and  often-quoted  texts  are  found  in  a 
different  form  in  our  Commentary,  viz., — 


VUIX3ATE  TEXT. 

Littera  enim  oeeidit;  Spiritus 
autem  uiuifleat  (2  Cor.  iii.  0). 

Si  qua  erpo  in  Christo  noua 
creatnra  (2  Cor.  v.  17). 

Bonum  eortamen  eertaui,  cur- 
sum  eonsummaui,  fldein  seruaui 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7). 


SPANISH  TEXT. 

Littera  enim  oeeidit;  simsus 
uiuifieat  (“The  letter  killeth; 
the  meaning  giveth  life”). 

Que  erpo  in  Christo  non  uaeua 
ereatura  (“The  creation  which 
is  in  Christ  is  not  ineffectual”). 

Cursum  eonsummaui.  /idem  ser¬ 
uaui  (“I  have  finished  tlie  race: 
I  have  kept  the  faith”). 
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VULGATE  TB:XT. 

Et  nemo  asccndit  in  cu'luin  nisi 
qui  descendit  de  ctelo,  Filins 
hominis  qui  est  in  cwlo  (St.John 
Hi.  13). 

Quotquot  autcni  rcccpcrunt  cum 
dedit  eis  potestatcm  (St.  John 
i.  12). 

In  dorno  Patris  mei  man»ioncs 
multu'  sunt  (St.  John  .\iv.  2). 


Tunc  iusti  fulpebunt  sicut  sol  in 
regno  Patris  corum  (St.  Matt, 
xiii.  4.3). 

Cecidit  super  coll  urn  eius  et  m- 
culatiis  est  earn  (St.  I.uke  xv. 
20). 

Despondi  cnim  uos  uni  uiro  uir- 
gincm  eastam  cxltihcre  Christo 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2). 

Exiit  cdictum  a  Casare  Augusta 
ut  dcHcribcrctur  uniuersus  orbis 
(St.  Lnke  ii.  1). 


Sicut  misit  me  Pater  et  ego 
mitto  uos  (St.  John  xx.  21). 


SPANISH  TEXT. 

Et  nemo  ascendet  desuper  nisi 
filius  hominis  qui  est  Spiritus 
(“None  shall  ascend  above,  save 
the  Son  of  man,  Who  is  Spirit”). 

Quodquod  autem  crediderunt  in 
cum  dedit  eis  potestatcm  (“As 
many  as  believed  in  Him,  to 
them  gave  He  power”). 

Multc  sunt  habitatUmes  apud 
Pair  cm  mcum  qui  est  in  celo 
(“Many  are  the  homes  in  the 
presence  of  My  Father  MTiich 
is  in  heaven”). 

Tunc  iusti  fulgebunt  sicut  sol 
in  regno  patris  mei  (“.  .  .  in 
the  kingdom  of  My  Father”). 

Cecidit  super  collum  eius  et 
fieuit  (“He  fell  on  his  neck  and 
wept  ”). 

Christo  disponsate  uos  uni  uiro 
u'.rginem  sanctum  (“Betroth 
yourselves  to  Christ  as  a  holy 
virgin  to  one  man”). 

Exiit  cdictum  a  cesare  augusto 
vcnscri  omnem  iudeum  (“There 
went  forth  an  edict  from  Ciesar 
Augustus  that  all  Judtea  should 
be  taxeil”)^ 

Sicut  me  misit  potens  ad  pas- 
sioncm  et  ego  mitto  pro  me  uos 
ad  passionem  (“As  He  that  is 
.Mighty  sent  me  unto  suffering, 
even  so  for  My  sake  send  I  you 
unto  suffering”). 


‘History  supports  the  Spanish  text  here.  There  is  no  record  or 
verisimilitude  of  a  world-wide  tax  having  been  imiKised  l>.y  the 
Roman  Emperor  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  nativity.  But  we  know 
from  profane  histor>'  that  .Tudjea  was  taxed. 
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VUIXJATE  TEXT.  SPANISH  TEXT. 

Quid  facient  qui  haptizantur  Quid  facient  qui  pro  mortuis 
pro  mortuis  (1  Cor.  xv.  2J>).  haptizantur  et  Christo  consur- 

rexerint  (“What  shall  they  do 
who  are  beinj?  baptized  for  the 
(lead,  and  have  ventured  all  for 
Christ?”). 

Bona  est  lex  si  quia  earn  legi¬ 
time  custodierit  (“Tiie  law  is 
sood  if  a  man  keep  it  law¬ 
fully”). 

On  Fol.  108  verso  we  read:  In  eutiangelio  dictum  est,  qui 
fecerint  mandata  patris  celestis  erunt  similes  patris  sni  qui  in 
cells  ^A'f  (“It  is  said  in  the  Gospel,  They  who  do  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Heavenly  Father  shall  be  like  their 
Heavenly  Father”).  This  saying-  is  not  found  in  any  of  our 
Gospels  now. 


Bona  est  lex  si  quis  ca  legitime 
utatur  (1  Tim.  i.  8). 


Enough  examples  have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
the  Bible  text,  as  used  in  Spain  by  Beatus  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century,  was  a  text  that  had  escaped  an  ecclesiastical 
revision  that  has  left  its  marks  on  the  face  of  the  Vulgate 
text.  And  inasmuch  as  Beatus  quotes  with  approval  selections 
from  the  Commentaries  of  Iren?eus,  Ambrose,  Fulgentius, 
and  Victorinus,  we  must  believe  that  their  Bibles  too  had  not 
been  Vulgatized ;  but  were  the  same  in  the  main,  both  in  con¬ 
tents  and  in  text,  as  the  Bible  that  he  himself  used. 

In  456  quotations  made  by  Beatus  from  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  than  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  introduces 
by  such  formulae  as,  Veritas  ait,  Saludtor  ait,  Dominns  ait. 
In  euuangelio  dictum  est,  Apostolus  ait  (or  dicit),  we  find 
quotations  from  every  one  of  the  canonical  writings  except 
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2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  Philemon.^  In  many  instances  the 
very  words  in  the  Spanish  text  are  Old-Latin  words,  such  as 
were  used  by  Irenjeus,  Tyconius,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  and 
Augustine.  And  since  the  Spanish  text  agrees  in  vocabulary 
with  these  Fathers,  we  are  not  surprised  there  should  be 
an  agreement  in  the  message  and  meaning  of  the  text,  which, 
after  all,  is  made  up  of  that  vocabulary.  It  is  significant  that 
we  find  the  text  of  our  MS.  in  the  Apocalypse  agreeing,  in 
all  three  of  its  variations  from  the  Vulgate,  with  the  only 
verse  of  the  Apocalypse  quoted  in  that  most  ancient  of  Irish 
MSS.,  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  now  at  Milan,  and  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Bradshaw  Society  by  F.  E.  Warren  in  1892-95. 
Thus  not  only  is  the  Spanish  text  often  in  accord  with  the 
texts  of  Primasius  and  Cyprian  in  Africa,  but  also  with  that 
of  such  ancient  Irish  MSS.  as  the  Book  of  Armagh  (which 
has,  unhappily,  been  revised  in  the  Apocalypse  more  than 
elsewhere)  and  the  Gospels  of  the  sixth  century  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  that  are  named  after  Bishop  Ussher. 

The  chief  result  of  a  close  and  comparative  study  of  the 
Morgan  MS.  has  been  the  realization  of  the  fact  of  a  local 
Spanish  text,  which,  even  as  late  as  the  tenth  century,  op¬ 
posed  in  many  important  readings  the  Vulgate,  which  was  the 
local  Roman  text.  That  the  Vulgate  text  eventually  triumphed 
over  all  other  texts,  does  not  prove  that  its  triumph  was  due 
to  its  greater  purity.  We  cannot  accept  the  Council  of 

‘The  following  is  a  table  of  the  distribution  of  the  citations 
found  in  the  Commentary :  Matt.  1.49,  Mark  6,  Luke  40,  John  60, 
Acts  10,  Uom.  28,  1  Cor.  4.5,  2  Cor.  11,  Gal.  11,  Eph.  11,  Phil.  10, 
Ck)l.  13,  1  Tbess.  9,  2  Thess.  8,  1  Tim.  5,  2  Tim.  6,  Titus  4,  Heb.  8, 
James  2,  1  Peter  12,  2  Peter  5,  1  John  13.  Of  these  456  citations, 
244  are  now  found  in  a  Vulgate  form,  and  212  in  a  pre-Vulgate 
form.  These  latter  are  often  in  agreement  with  the  Old-Latin  form 
of  the  text  current  in  Africa  up  to  the  time  of  Cyprian,  and  in 
Britain  as  late  as  the  days  of  tiie  Venerable  Bede. 
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Trent's  ex  cathedra  pronouncement  that  the  Viilj^ate  is  the 
final  text,  or  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament  writ¬ 
ings.  The  final  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  yet  far  to  seek. 
Certainly,  as  Bentley  two  hundred  years  ago  said,  it  is  found 
to-day  in  no  single  MS.  or  edition. 

It  is  true  that  a  text  akin  to  the  Wilgate  had  the  ascendancy 
at  Rome  and  'Alexandria  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century; 
but  that  date  is  too  late  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  searcher 
after  the  actual  Apostolic  words.  The  texts  which  are  to-day 
preserved  in  a  handful  of  Old-Latin  MSS.  that  were  copied 
in  Spain  and  Ireland  between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  are  the  descendants  of  local  Spanish  and  local  Irish 
texts,  much  more  ancient  than  themselves,  that  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared.  And  when  we  find  these  Spanish  and  Irish  de¬ 
scendants  united  in  opposing  the  Vulgate,  and  its  ally  the 
Received  Greek  text,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Western  text  of  Ireland  and  Spain  holds  the  more  primitive 
form  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

The  publication  of  this  \'oice  from  Spain  shows  how 
much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  the  field  of  textual 
research  before  we  can  even  begin  to  build  an  edifice  that  no 
future  discoveries  will  overturn.  The  result  of  the  shifting 
of  texts  is  to  teach  us  that  we  are  not  able  to  establish  to-day 
the  exact  letter  of  Scripture ;  but  we  are  able  to  grasp  its  his¬ 
toric  events  and  their  immense  spiritual  significance.  Textual 
discoveries  have  set  us  free  from  slavery  to  the  letter  that 
killeth.  and  made  us  ready  (let  us  hope)  for  a  stricter  obe¬ 
dience  in  the  future  to  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  love  and  liberty. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

PUBLISHING  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

.  liV  THE  REVERENP  IIANS  C.  JUELL, 

IIANKINSON,  X.  D. 

I. 

“This  is  the  disciple  that  beareth  witness  of  these  things, 
and  wrote  these  things:  and  we  know  that  his  witness  is 
true  ”  i(John  xxi.  24).  Dr.  James  MofYatt  says  of  this  verse 
that  this  as  “  an  editorial  note  vouches  for  the  beloved  disci¬ 
ple  as  the  authority  and  author  of  the  Gospel,”  and  “  opens 
up  at  a  stroke  the  problem  of  the  Gospel’s  origin  and  author¬ 
ship.”  ^  In  reference  to  the  same  verse,  Professor  William 
Sanday  says :  “  I  accept  ....  this  last  verse  as  weighty  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  autoptic  character  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  two  concluding  verses  are  added  on  the  occasion 
of  its  publication  by  those  who  published  it.  They,  as  it  were, 
indorse  the  witness  which  it  had  borne  to  itself.”  ^  These 
two  high-class  authorities  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though 
they  diiifer  on  the  value  of  the  evidence,  agree  as  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  borne  by  this  verse.  The  testimony  is  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  published  by  other  parties  besides  the  author,  and  that 
these  publishers  declare  that  the  beloved  disciple  was  its 
author. 

Who  these  publishers  were  we  are  not  told ;  nor  do  we 
know  whether  or  not  they  signed  the  first  copy  that  was  is- 

‘The  Iiitroduotioii  to  tlie  Literature  of  the  New  Testanieut.  p. 
571. 

"Tlie  (’riticisiu  of  the  Fourth  t}osi)el.  y*.  SI. 

Vol.  LXXIl.  .\o.  :>SS.  1' 
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sued.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  did. 
And  if  the  publishers  were  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  church  they  would  probably  give  their  official  position. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  reason  for  this  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Gospel.  It  may  be  argued  that  if  “  the  dis¬ 
ciple  ”  was  John,  he  would  need  no  indorsement.  His  own 
testimony  would  be  stronger  than  the  testimony  of  the  eld¬ 
ers  of  the  Ephesian  church. 

The  time  had  come  when  those  who  had  witnessed  what 
Jesus  said  and  did  in  the  flesh  were  very  few.  The  testimony 
of  an  eyewitness  was  considered  very  valuable.  Men  had 
risen  in  the  Ephesian  church  who  had  falsely  claimed  to  be 
apostles  (Rev.  ii.  2).  Since  the  first  qualification  of  an  apos¬ 
tle  w-as  to  have  seen  Jesus  (Luke  xxiv.  48;  Acts  i.  8,22; 
1  Cor.  ix.  1),^  this  their  claim  to  being  apostles  must  have 
been  based  on  their  assertion  that  they  had  seen  Jesus.  This 
their  deception  had,  however,  been  discovered ;  but  it  may 
be  that  they  had  caused  some  harm  before  the  fact  that  they 
w’ere  false  was  discovered.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  was 
not  the  first  Gospel,  so  called,  that  had  appeared  within  the 
Ephesian  church  which  had  claimed  apostolic  authorship. 
Since  the  former  writings  had  proved  to  be  false,  there  would 
be  some  hesitation  by  the  people  of  Ephesus  in  accepting  this 
Gospel  unless  it  was  properly  indorsed  by  people  well  known 
by  them.  This  indorsement  by  reliable*  persons  insured  these 
people  against  deception  in  receiving  this  Gospel.  These  men 
declare  that  they  know  that  the  beloved  disciple,  a  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ,  wrote  this  Gospel. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  facts  connected 
with  the  publishing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  they  are  given 
in  the  Johannine  writings.  Where  facts  are  not  given,  cer- 
*  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  12Ga. 
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tain  assumptions  based  on  facts  given  will  be  made  use  of  to 
carry  us  on  to  the  next  facts.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  imag¬ 
ination  is  necessary  to  reconstruct  history,  when  the  attainable 
facts  are  meager ;  but  we  hope  that  this  imagination  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  with  which  the  scientist  reconstructs  the 
prehistoric  animal  from  the  few  scattered  bones  discovered. 

II. 

It  will  l)e  assumed  in  this  paper  that  the  beloved  disciple 
is  the  Apostle  John.  We  do  not,  however,  base  our  argument 
on  the  truth  of  tliis  statement ;  but  we  consider  the  known 
facts,  and  see  if  these  do  not  point  to  the  truth  of  this  as¬ 
sumption. 

The  Apostle  John  was  a  Jewish  fisherman  who  probably 
had  not  received  a  scholastic  training;  for  he  had  not  been 
in  this  occupation,  had  he  received  good  intellectual  training. 
He  used  the  native  language,  the  Aramaic,  and  was  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Greek.  This  inability  to  use  effectively  the 
language  of  the  Gentiles  may  well  have  been  the  reason  why 
Peter  and  the  two  sons  ,of  Zebedee,  when  they  consecrated 
Paul  for  the  work  among  the  Gentiles,  themselves  decided  to 
work  with  the  Jews  (Gal.  ii.  9).  But  later  on  John  disap¬ 
peared  from  Palestine.  “  It  is  possible  that  he  had  been 
laboring  in  Palestine,  and,  when  the  Jewish  war  broke  out 
and  made  successful  work  among  the  Jews  there  no  longer 
possible,  he  found  his  way  to  Ephesus,  which  was  a  natural 
place  for  him  to  choose  as  the  centre  of  his  future  labor.” ' 

When  John  reached  Ephesus  we  do  not  know ;  but  he 
probably  was  well  along  in  years,  —  too  old  to  master  the 
Greek  language.  But  he  found  Jews  in  the  city  who  spoke 
the  Aramaic  language  who  became  his  companions. 

*  The  Apostolic  Age,  McGiffert,  p.  (>08. 
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The  Fourth  Gospel  was. written  at  Ephesus  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  first,  or  the  first  decade  of  the  second,  century. 
The  religious  life  of  Ephesus  at  that  time  would  naturally 
have  some  influence  on  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
other  Johannine  writings.  It  is  true  that  an  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  Jesus  might  have  ignored  these  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  Gospel  was  not  written  merely  as  a  history,  but 
“that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God;  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name  “  (John 

XX.  ;u). 

The  state  religion  of  this  great  city,  great  largely  from  its 
temple  of  Diana,  was  the  worship  of  Diana.  But  the  city  and 
nation  granted  full  religious  liberty.  There  were,  therefore, 
many  kinds  of  religions  in  the  city  more  or  less  akin  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Jews,  the  Docetic  Gnostics,  and  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  were  quite  numerous,  and  they  all  claimed 
that  Jesus  was  not  the  Christ  as  he  was  held  to  be  by  the 
orthodox  Christians.  WHio  the  Xicolaitans  (Rev.  ii.  (J)  were 
we  do  not  know,  but  they  probably  were  Gnostics.  It  seems 
that  the  main  business  of  the  Ephesian  church  had  been 
heresy-hunting,  and  seeking  to  get  rid  of  these  enemies  of 
the  true  faith  (Rev.  ii.  1-7).  In  their  continual  struggle 
against  heresy  the  church  had  not  only  failed  to  make  prog¬ 
ress,  but  had  gradually  lost  ground.^ 

John  was  unable  to  exert  a  broad  .and  effective  inlluence 
in  the  church  because  of  his  inability  to  us6  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  but  there  had  gathered  around  him  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  in  the  church  who  were  Jewish  Christians. 
They  had  often  gathered  to  hear  John  tell  of  his  fellowship 
with  Jesus  and  what  that  had  meant  to  him.  They  felt  the 
need  of  presenting  these  facts  to  the  Christiahs  everywhere, 
M'f.  Tile  AiKjstolie  A;'e,  .AIe(Jiffert,  p. 
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but  especially  to  the  members  of  their  church.  True,  they  had 
the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  but  they  did  not  come  out  as  definitely 
as  they  might  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  nor  were  they  writ¬ 
ten  by  eyewitnesses. 

At  the  suggestion  of  these  Jewish  Christians  the*  Ephesian 
church  requested  John  to  write  a  Gospel  which  would  meet 
the  present  need.  This  John  did ;  but  since  he  did  not  use 
the  Greek  language  he  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  who  trans¬ 
lated  into  Greek  as  he  wrote  the  Gospel.  When  the  Gospel 
was  written  it  was  presented  to  the  committee  on  publication 
for  their  consideration. 

The  question  as  to  the  length  and  nature  of  the  Gospel  as 
it  was  first  presented  to  this  publishing  committee  may  be 
raised.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  may  have  been  its  nature,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  men,  recognizing  the  fact  that  John 
had  been  with  Jesus,  would  not  be  very  critical.  They  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  strike  out  much,  if  any.  But  they  may  have 
offered  suggestions  of  some  additions.  Of  one  thing  we  feel 
quite  certain,  that  is,  that  the  Gospel  as  first  submitted  ended 
at  its  logical  conclusion  (John  xx.  31). 

John  i.  15  was  probably  added  at  this  time  for  doctrinal 
reasons.  Most  likely  these  men  had  heard  John  make  the 
statement  that  John  the  Baptist  said  what  is  here  quoted. 
And  this  would  be  of  importance  in  meeting  the  opposition 
of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  They  suggested,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  saying  might  well  be  added.  These  men  also 
had  heard  John  tell  the  post-resurrection  stor)\  and  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  might  with  profit  add  this  to  his  Gospel.  At 
their  request  he  does  it.  His  amanuensis  is  not  with  him ;  so 
the  secretary  of  the  committee  writes  this  down  at  his  dicta¬ 
tion,  translating  it  as  he  writes.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  “  even  within  the  brief  space  of  the  appendix,  idio- 
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syncrasies  of  language  and  style  appear  which  are  practically 
sufficient  to  indicate  another  hand  ”  ^  When  the  secretary 
finished  the  account,  he  added  verse  25  as  a  flourish.  He 
may  also  have  added  xxi.  20b,  which  offers  a  problem  in  the 
acceptation  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  this  chapter. 

III. 

The  purpose  of  this  Gospel  has  been  to  establish  more 
firmly  the  fundamental  faith  of  the  Christian  church,  —  the 
fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  faith  in 
him,  not  knowledge  of,  and  obedience  to  the  law,  brought 
eternal  life.  But  this  was  not  the  only  point  at  issue.  There 
were  other  difficult  questions  asked  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Christian  church ;  and  problems  presented  themselves  which 
needed  a  solution.  These  questions  and  problems  were  con¬ 
sidered  freely  in  this  meeting  of  the  publishing  committee. 
John  took  notes  at  this  meeting  and  then  went  home  and 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  of  John. 

One  criticism  offered  at  this  meeting  was  that  John  had 
not  been  specific  enough  in  his  claim  to  having  witnessed 
what  he  had  written.  They  knew  that  the  statement  to  this 
effect  made  in  the  Gospel  might  be  taken  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  and  the  Gospel  not  be  considered  as  historical. 

To  guard  against  this  John  wrote  1  John  i.  1-4.  This  in¬ 
troduction  cannot  apply  to  the  Epistle ;  since,  in  that  writing, 
the  author  does  not  deal  with  what  he  has  seen  and  heard, 
but  with  doctrinal  problems.  This  paragraph  must,  there¬ 
fore,  refer  to  the  Gospel,  or  some  writings  of  that  nature.  In 
the  Epistle  the  verb  opdeo  (John  xix.  35),  which  means  "to 
see  with  the  mind,  to  perceive,  to  know,”  gives  place  to  the 

’The  Introduction  to  tlie  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  Mof* 
fatt,  p.  572. 
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verb  de.a<jdai  (1  John  i.  1),  which  has  been  “used  twenty- 
two  times  in  all  the  New  Testament,  including  the  present 
passage;  and  in  every  one  of  the  bodily  and  not  the  mental 
or  spiritual  vision.”  ^  The  author  takes  the  pains  to  make  it 
as  clear  as  he  well  can  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  what  he 
has  written  in  the  Gospel.  But  his  purpose  is  not  merely  to 
convince  his  readers  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  but  to  win 
them  into  a  saving  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Though  Gnosticism  had  not  developed  into  the  system  it 
assumed  during  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  central 
ideas  of  this  heresy  were  receiving  considerable  attention 
among  the  thinking  people  of  that  day.  They  claimed  that 
Jesus  when  born  was  not  the  Christ;  but  that  at  the  baptism 
the  Christ  entered  into  him,  and  left  him  before  the  suffering 
on  the  cross.  They  held  that  the  world  was  evil  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  was  material.  God  was  perfectly  good,  and 
could  not  come  in  touch  with  the  evil  world.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Him  to  have  emanations,  or  eons, 
to  do  his  work  in  the  world.  There  was  something  divine  in 
.the  human  soul  which  sought  fellowship  with  God,  with  the 
world  of  light  where  God  dwelt.  Man  could  enter  into  this 
fellowship  only  when  he  gained  the  right  knowledge.  Hence 
knowledge  {^voavi)  became  the  essential  element  in  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  man ;  hence  the  name  Gnosticism. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  Go.spel  looks  from  God  down  to  men,  while 
the  Epistle  looks  from  men  up  to  God.  The  Gospel  tells  us 
what  God  has  done,  and  is  doing,  to  save  men.  The  Epistle 
tells  us  what  men  must  do  to  be  saved. 

In  their  consideration  of  the  Gospel  these  men  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  committee  have  called  John’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
‘The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Sunday,  p.  TO. 
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he  has  mentioned  the  saving  qualities  of  faith  (John  xi.  20) 
and  knowledge  (John  xvii.  3).  The  heretics  might  claim- 
that  he  in  this  Gospel  was  claiming  that  the  moral  attitude 
of  man  was  a  subordinate  factor  in  the  religious  life.  Ought 
he  not  come  out  clearly  in  stating  that  the  moral  life,  rather 
than  the  mental  attitude,  was  the  prime  essential  in  his  enter¬ 
ing  into  fellowship  with  God? 

In  1  John  i.  5-ii.  17  John  contrasts  Christianity  with  Gnos¬ 
ticism,  and  shows  the  superiority  of  the  former. 

We,  too,  believe  that  God  dwells  in  the  realms  of  light 
(i.  5)  ;  but  we  hold  that  our  entrance  into  this  realm  is  not 
dependent  on  knowledge,  but  on  fellowship  with  God,  which 
we  may  have,  while  still  dwelling  here  on  earth,  through  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  Christ  which  has  cleansed  us  from 
sin  (i.  (),  7).  Sin,  not  ignorance,  shuts  us  out  from  God. 
Repentance  ancl  open-heartedness  toward  God  have  made  it 
possible  for  Jesus  to  cleanse  our  lives  from  sin.  Since  all 
have  sinned,  all  need  the  cleansing  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
they  may  have  the  true  fellowship  with  God.  But  this  fel¬ 
lowship  is  dependent  on  confession  of  our  sins,  rather  than 
on  perfect  knowledge  (i.  8-10). 

But  Jesus  not  only  cleanses  us  from  sins,  he  also  secures 
forgiveness  for  our  past  sins  (ii.  1,  2). 

In  place  of  considering  knowledge  as  the  first  essential  in 
the  plan  of  salvation,  knowledge  becomes  the  culmination  of 
the  moral  life.  The  way  is,  obedience  (ii.  3-5a),  service 
(ii.  5b-0,  walking  as  God  walks  means  rendering  the  service 
Gml  wants  us  to  render),  and  love  (ii.  7-11).  Only  when  a 
person  has  learned  to  love  God  sincerely  can  he  know  him 
fully  (cf.  iv.  8,  John  xvii.  3). 

We  will  go  a  step  farther  than  this,  and  say  that  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  place  first  a  proper  intellectual  conception  of  God  in 
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the  plan  of  salvation.  The  little  children  “  whose  sins  are 
forgiven  for  his  name’s  sake  ”  are  incapable  of  knowing 
properly  (ii.  12).  They  need  only  trustfully  to  accept  the 
gift  of  God.  The  young  men  are  “  strong,”  and  because 
of  their  strength  ”  have  overcome  the  evil  one  ”  (ii.  14).  The' 
glory  of  the  young  man  is  in  his  achievements.  The  fathers, 
the  older  men,  find  their  glory  in  knowledge  (ii.  13,  14),  So 
it  may  be  seen  that  God  does  not  make  the  same  demand  on 
all.  Ihit  he  does  ask  that  they  give  their  best  in  the  right 
time,  —  trust  when  children,  work  when  young  men,  knowl¬ 
edge  when  fathers.' 

It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  the  separation  from  the  world  is 
not  necessary  to  the  saved  life ;  but  that  a  person  may  live  in 
the  world,  obey  God,  and  love  and  serve  his  fellow  men,  and 
be  saved.  Hut  this  does  not  mean  that  the  world  is  good. 
The  world  and  the  things  of  the  world  —  the  things  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  lower  nature  —  are  evil.  Hut  the  world  needs 
not  harm  us ;  for,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  evil  in  the 
world  will  not  harm  us  unless  we  permit  it  to  do  so.  It  is  by 
love  for  the  world  that  this  evil  gets  a  grip  on  us.  A  man 
may  live  in  the  world  and  not  become  a  part  of  it.  Therefore, 
“love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  of  the  world”  (ii. 
15-17). 

Certain  members  of  the  Ephesian  church  had  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  Jesus  Christ  (ii.  22).  They  had  de¬ 
nied  his  divinity,  and  tried  to  lead  the  people  of  the  church 
away  from  him.  They  had  been  turned  out  of  the  church  for 
advocating  these  heretical  views,  but  this  fact  had  not  been 
known  generally  (ii.  19).  Thus  their  teachings  had  led  many 
to  claim  that  even  the  Ephesian  church  had  disclaimed  the 
divinity  of  Jesus. 

John  sets  them  right  in  this  regard  in  ii.  18-29.  These 
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false  leaders,  these  antichrists,  did  not  belong  to  the  church. 
It  was  even  unfair  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  appearance  to 
the  church,  since  they  had  been  sent  as  a  sign  of  the  end  of 
the  world  (ii.  18).  But  the  people  who  heard  them  ought 
to  have  known  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  church,  if  they 
had  taken  trouble  to  investigate.  •  After  this  let  every  one 
raise  the  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  teacher  by  ques¬ 
tioning  him  on  his  attitude  toward  Jesus. 

The  discussion  now  turns  to  some  of  the  doctrinal  points 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  Gospel,  and  which  were  ques¬ 
tions  of  special  interest  at  that  time. 

In  John  i.  12-13  it  has  been  stated  that  before  the  Logos 
became  flesh  he  had  given  to  men  the  right  to  become  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.  The  question  is  asked,  Since  this  is  true,  was 
there  really  any  need  of  the  Logos  becoming  flesh?  Does 
the  fact  of  the  incarnation  play  an  important  part  in  God’s 
plan  of  salvation? 

John  gives  his  reply  in  the  third  chapter.  It  is  no  small 
thing,  says  he,  to  be  called  children  of  God.  This  privilege 
reveals  God’s  great  love  (iii.  1).  But  man  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  summit  of  human  achievements  when  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  child*  of  God.  The  greatest  hope  and  possibility  of 
man  is  not  to  be  a  child  of  God,  but  to  become  Christlike. 
And  still  the  full  meaning  of  Christlikeness  is  not  realized  by 
us.  But  “  we  know  that,  if  it  [cf.  marg.,  i.e.  “  what  we  shall 
be”]  should  be  fully  understood  by  us,  then  we  shall  be  like 
him ;  for  [because  we  are  like  him  in  character,  same  reason¬ 
ing  as  in  John  xvii.  3  and  1  John  ii.  4]  we  shall  see  [oyjr^fieda, 
”  to  see  with  the  mind,  to  perceive,  know  ”]  him  even  as 
he  is”  (iii.  2).  If  a  person  wants  to  know  Jesus  Christ, 
or,  what  is  synonymous  with  this,  to  know  what  one  may  be, 
he  must  start  a  moral  cleaning  up  in  his  life,  —  he  must  try 
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to  live  as  clean  a  life  as  Jesus  lived  (iii.  3).  This  is  possible 
since  sin,  or  evil,  is  not  what  it  is  claimed  to  be  by  the  Gnos¬ 
tics,  inherent  in  matter,  but  is  the  violation  of  known  laws 
(iii.  4).  This  brings  us  to  the  first  reason  why  Jesus  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  —  that  he  might  take  away  sin  (iii.  5). 
The  lofty  and  interesting  character  of  Jesus  makes  us  want 
to  know  him  and  be  like  him.  And  it  may  also  be  said  that 
our  attitude  toward  Jesus  Christ  reveals  our  moral  life 
(iii.  G-8a). 

In  the  second  place,  “  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that 
he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil”  (iii.  8b).  Not 
only  did  he  come  to  cleanse  the  inner  life,  but  he  also  came  to 
destroy  the  institutions  which  were  leading  men  to  sin.  He 
came  to  set  our  environment  right.  This  he  did  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  society  of  brotherly  men  (iii.  11).  Such  a  society  is 
based  on  love,  love  one  for  another  that  is  deep  enough  to 
express  itself  in  deeds  of  kindness,  not  merely  in  words 
(iii.  18).  And  this  love  was  created  in  Jesus’  followers  by 
his  self-sacrificing  death  (iii.  16). 

And  we  know  that  this  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  true: 
(1)  because,  in  holding  it  and  living  by  it,  our  conscience  tes¬ 
tifies  to  its  truth  (iii.  19-21)  ;  (2)  when  holding  this  doctrine, 
if  we  pray  to  God  he  will  give  us  whatsoever  we  ask  (iii. 
22)  ;  and  (3)  because  we  experience  that  God  abides  in  us 
when  we  obey  the  commandments  he  has  given  us,  that  we 
should  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  and  love  one  another  (iii. 
23-24). 

There  was  a  Baptist  party  at  Ephesus  ^  which  probably 
had  accepted  some  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines.  They  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  iv.  1-v.  12.  We  infer  this  from  the  statement  in 
V.  6 :  “  This  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  the  blood,  even 
’  (’f.  Tlie  AiM)st()lic  McGiffert,  pp.  285  f. 
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Jesus  Christ:  not  with  the  water  only,  but  witli  the  water 
and  the  blood.”  The  party  opposed  evidently  held  that  water 
baptism  was  sufficient. 

The  leader  of  this  party  had  done  wonders  (iv.  1)  like 
Simon  IMag’us  (Acts  viii.  10,  11),  and  for  this  rea.son  many 
of  the  outsiders  had  joined  him  (iv.  5).  This  party  taught 
that  Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  considered  John  as  the 
greater  one  (iv.  3). 

But  this  leader  who  claimed  that  he  knew  God  (iv.  8) 
hated  his  brother  (iv.  20).  It  may  be  that  his  brother  had 
joined  the  Christian  church  at  Ephesus,  and  for  that  reason 
he  had  shown  this  hatred  for  him. 

The  Committee  in  their  study  of  the  Gospel  come  to  the 
statement  in  iii.  10.  They  realize  that  this  is  a  comment  by 
John.  They  turn  to  him,  saying,  “  That  is  a  good  statement, 
but  can  you  prove  it?  Here  is  the  Baptist  party,  their  leader 
is  doing  wonders,  and  the  people  believe  that  no  man  can  do 
these  signs  except  God  be  with  him.  But  they  disclaim  the 
incarnation,  and  would  not  accept  this  statement.  Wherein, 
would  you  say,  are  they  mistaken  ?  ” 

John  then  proceeds  to  prove  his  statement :  ( 1 )  by  show¬ 
ing  that  these  works  of  wonder  did  not  prove  that  they  were 
right  (iv.  1-0)  ;  (2)  that  God  had  sent  Jesus  into  the  world 
(iv.  7-21);  and  (3)  that  faith  in  him  was  the  one  saving, 
power  (v.  1-12). 

1.  They  should  not  believe  every  spirit  (iv.  1),  for  there 
was  a  “spirit  of  antichrist”  (iv.  3),  or  a  “spirit  of  error” 
(iv.  6)  in  the  world,  as  well  as  “the  Spirit  of  God”  (iv.  2). 
The  way  they  had  of  testing  which  spirit  was  at  work  was 
to  find  out,  first,  whether  the  person  who  did  the  wonder 
claimed  that  Jesus  came  in  the  flesh  or  not  (iv.  2)  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  whether  those  who  were  of  God,  godly  people,  heard 
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these  preachers  (iv.  G).  The  fact  that  outsiders  followed 
them  proved  nothing, 

2.  The  theme  of  iv.  7-21  is  found  in  the  fourteenth  verse: 
“And  we  have  beheld  and  bear  witness  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.”  This  is  the 
same  in  meaning  as  John  iii.  IGa. 

We  find  by  personal  experience  that  God  is  love.  It  is 
through  love  that  we  are  born  into  the  spiritual  life,  and  gain 
knowledge  of  God  (iv.  7,  13).  This  love  of  God  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  through  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  personal 
knowledge,  not  merely  an  inner  experience,  of  the  fact  that 
God  has  sent  Jesus  (1)  to  give  life  (iv.  9)  ;  (2)  to  set  sinful 
men  right  with  God  (iv.  10)  ;  and  (3)  to  save  the  world  ( iv. 

14) .  But  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  not  based  on  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  alone.  Anyone  who  will  confess  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God  will  have  this  birth  into  the  spiritual  life  (iv. 

15) ,  and  so  will  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  my 
statement.  And  this  spiritual  experience  leads  men  into  love 
(iv.  1(1),  and  removes  the  fear  of  judgment  (iv.  17,  18).  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  base  our  claim  that  God  sent  Jesus  as 
his  Son  into  the  world  on  the  facts:  (1)  that  it  was  a  loving 
act  of  a  God  of  love;  (2)  that  we  have  seen  Jesus  personally, 
and  have  experienced  this  transformation  in  our  lives  which 
is  here  described;  and  (3)  that  this  is  not  a  personal  matter 
alone,  since  every  one  may  reach  the  same  conviction  if  he 
does  as  I  have  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leader  of  the  Baptist  party  who 
claims  that  he  knows  and  loves  God,  and  disclaims  the  ^les- 
siahship  of  Jesu‘«,  hates  his  brother  (iv.  20).  This  in  itself 
disproves  this  love  ( iv.  21)  and  knowledge  (iv.  8)  of  God. 
This  fact  would  naturally  discredit  his  testimony  against  Je¬ 
sus  Christ. 
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Jesii.s  Christ;  not  with  the  water  only,  hut  witli  the  water 
and  the  blood.”  The  party  opposed  evidently  held  that  water 
baptism  was  sufficient. 

.The  leader  of  this  i)arty  had  done  wonders  (iv,  1)  like 
Simon  iMaj^fus  (Acts  viii.  10.  11),  and  for  this  reason  many 
of  the  outsiders  had  joined  him  (iv.  5).  This  party  taught 
that  Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  considered  John  as  the 
gfreater  one  (iv.  3). 

I’ut  this  leader  who  claimed  that  he  knew  God  (iv.  8) 
hated  his  brother  (iv.  20).  It  may  be  that  his  brother  had 
joined  the  Christian  church  at  Ephesus,  and  for  that  reason 
he  had  shown  this  hatred  for  him. 

The  Committee  in  their  study  of  the  Gospel  come  to  the 
statement  in  iii.  Ifi.  They  realize  that  this  is  a  comment  by 
John.  They  turn  to  him,  saying,  “  That  is  a  good  statement, 
but  can  you  prove  it?  Here  is  the  Baptist  party,  their  leader 
is  doing  wonders,  and  the  people  believe  that  no  man  can  do 
these  signs  except  God  be  with  him.  But  they  disclaim  the 
incarnation,  and  would  not  accept  this  statement.  Wherein, 
would  you  say,  are  they  mistaken  ?  ” 

John  then  proceeds  to  prove  his  statement :  ( 1 )  by  show¬ 
ing  that  these  works  of  wonder  did  not  prove  that  they  were 
right  (iv.  1-0)  ;  (2)  that  God  had  sent  Jesus  into  the  world 
(iv.  7-21):  and  (3)  that  faith  in  him  was  the  one  saving^ 
power  (v.  1-12). 

1.  They  should  not  believe  every  spirit  (iv.  1),  for  there 
was  a  “spirit  of  antichrist”  (iv.  3),  or  a  “spirit  of  error” 
(iv.  G)  in  the  world,  as  well  as  “the  Spirit  of  God”  (iv.  2). 
The  way  they  had  of  testing  which  spirit  was  at  work  was 
to  find  out,  first,  whether  the  person  who  did  the  wonder 
claimed  that  Jesus  came  in  the  flesh  or  not  (iv,  2)  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  whether  those  who  were  of  God,  godly  people,  heard 
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these  preachers  (iv.  G).  The  fact  that  outsiders  followed 
them  proved  nothing. 

2.  The  theme  of  iv.  7-21  is  found  in  the  fourteenth  verse: 
“And  we  have  beheld  and  bear  witness  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.”  This  is  the 
same  in  meaning  as  John  iii.  IGa. 

We  find  by  personal  experience  that  God  is  love.  It  is 
through  love  that  we  are  born  into  the  spiritual  life,  and  gain 
knowledge  of  God  (iv.  7,  13).  This  love  of  God  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  through  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  personal 
knowledge,  not  merely  an  inner  experience,  of  the  fact  that 
God  has  sent  Jesus  (1)  to  give  life  (iv.  9)  ;  (2)  to  set  sinful 
men  right  with  God  (iv.  10)  ;  and  (3)  to  save  the  world  (iv. 

14) .  But  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  not  based  on  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  alone.  Anyone  who  will  confess  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God  will  have  this  birth  into  the  spiritual  life  (iv. 

15) ,  and  so  will  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  my 
statement.  And  this  spiritual  experience  leads  men  into  love 
(iv.  IG),  and  removes  the  fear  of  judgment  (iv.  17,  18).  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  base  our  claim  that  God  sent  Jesus  as 
his  Son  into  the  world  on  the  facts :  ( 1 )  that  it  was  a  loving 
act  of  a  God  of  love;  (2)  that  we  have  seen  Jesus  personally, 
and  have  experienced  this  transformation  in  our  lives  which 
is  here  described;  and  (3)  that  this  is  not  a  personal  matter 
alone,  since  every  one  may  reach  the  same  conviction  if  he 
does  as  I  have  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leader  of  the  Baptist  party  who 
claims  that  he  knows  and  loves  God,  and  disclaims  the  Wes- 
siahship  of  Jesii'',  hates  his  brother  (iv.  20).  This  in  itself 
disproves  this  love  ( iv.  21)  and  knowledge  (iv.  8)  of  God. 
This  fact  would  naturally  discredit  his  testimony  against  Je¬ 
sus  Christ. 
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3.  The  theme  of  v.  1-1 2  is  in  verse  5 :  “And  who  is  he 
that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God  ?  ”  This  is  the  same  in  meaning  as  iii.  16b. 

The  next  question  raised  is,  How  can  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
save,  and  how  do  you  know  that  this  is  true? 

Let  us  consider  this  from  the  logical  standpoint.  Any  one 
who  has  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  born  into  the  spiritual 
life.  This  new  birth  creates  in  the  individual  a  love  for  God 
and  for  the  children  of  God  (v.  1).  But  the  test  of  our  love 
for  men  is  whether  we  keep  the  commandments  of  God  or 
not  (v.  2,  3).  And  it  is  considered  by  the  Baptist  party  that 
keeping  the  law  is  the  way  to  be  saved,  to  have  life.  Here 
then  we  find  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  brings  alx)ut  this  same 
result  that  they  demand  for  salvation.  This  it  does  by  creat¬ 
ing  in  us  through  the  new  birth  a  power  which  overcomes 
the  world  (v.  4).  And  I  doubt  if  any  one  else  has  been  able 
to  overcome  the  world  but  he  who  has  won  the  victory 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (v.  5).  But  Jesus  does  not  ac¬ 
complish  this  merely  by  the  cleansing  power  of  water,  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  baptism,  but  also  by  the  life-giving  power  of 
his  blood,  represented  by  his  death  (v.  G).  (Since  v.  7,  8  is 
a  gloss,^  we  will  not  consider  that  here.) 

But  we  do  not  depend  on  the  logical  conclusion  alone.  God 
has  given  us  a  direct  witness  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  gives 
life.  This  is  the  personal  experience  “  that  God  gave  unto  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son”  (v.  11). 

It  is  in  reference  to  iv.  1-v.  12  that  John  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  in  V.  13.  Since  we  are  assured  of  eternal  life  we  have 
boldness  to  ask  what  we  desire  (v.  14,  15).  But  there  are 
things  which  God  will  not  grant,  however  much  we  pray  (v. 

’  Cf.  The  Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  Gregory,  pp. 
.'lOS  f. 
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16).  So  failure  to  receive  everything  we  ask  for  does  not 
disprove  the  basis  of  our  faith. 

In  closing  we  may  say  that  we  are  in  a  sense  Gnostics,  for 
there  are  certain  things  we  as  Christians  know.  We  know 
(1)  that  whatsoever  is  begotten  of  God  sinneth  not.  If  any 
■one  continueth  in  sin  he  cannot  be  called  a  child  of  God  (v. 
18).  We  know  (2)  by  this  test,  not  only  that  we  are  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  but  that  the  world  is  evil  (v.  19).  We  know 
(3)  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come,  and  that  we  have  under¬ 
standing  and  eternal  life  through  him  (v.  20).  Since  we 
have  this  knowledge,  we  should  worship  no  one  else  besides 
the  only  true  God,  Jesus  Christ  (v.  21). 

In  this  our  study  the  facts  discovered  apparently  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  UNITY  OF  ISAIAH. 

IJY'  THE  REVEREND  CHANCELLOR  J.  J.  LIAS, 

Hayward’s  heath,  engla>’d. 

Not  a  doubt  was  entertained  for  some  twenty-five  centuries 
about  the  genuineness  and  unity  of  authorship  of  one  who  was 
well  known  to  Christians  by  the  title  of  the  “  Evangelical 
Prophet,”  from  his  remarkable  and  sublime  prophecies  about 
the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Coming  Redeemer.  Authors  in 
all  lands  who  were  masters  not  only  of  style,  but  of  the  high¬ 
est  art  in  composition,  admitted  this  genuineness  and  unity 
of  authorship  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Of  late  the 
members  of  a  school  that  arose  not  very  long  ago  in  Germany 
have  developed  a  preternatural  facility  for  slicing  up  the 
works  of  authors  into  their  supposed  component  parts,  and 
assigning  them  to  writers  of  various  characters  and  periods. 
Their  conclusions  have  usually  been  received  with  coldness  and 
treated  with  contempt,^  save  where  the  question  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion  is  concerned.  Put  when  that  is  introduced,  these  conclu¬ 
sions  have  met  with  more  attention,  because  their  acceptance 
has  relieved  readers  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  supernatural  from  the  necessity  of  admitting  either 
prophecy,  or  miracles,  or  any  evidence  for  religious  belief 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  unassisted  intellect  of  mankind. 

*  Sucli  was  ultimately  tlie  fate  of  Niebuhr's  theories  of  early  Ro¬ 
man  history,  ami  such  is  at  this  moment  tlie  fate  of  Wolf’s  tlieories 
about  Homer. 
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At  first  it  was  regarded  as  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  as  the  work  of  a  Deutero-Isaiah,  who 
was  pronounced  to  have  unmistakably  shown  that  he  wrote 
at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  But  a  fuller  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  showed  clearly  that 
the  principles  on  which  this  conclusion  was  reached  required 
further  application.  Accordingly  we  are  now  ^  asked  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  heterogeneous  jumble  of  authors,  whose  works,  em¬ 
bracing  “  not  much  less  than  two  thirds  ”  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
phecy,  show  “  manifest  traces  of  composite  authorship,”  and 
who  are  not  less  in  number  than  ten,  making  altogether 
eleven  authors  of  the  prophecy.  This  strange  jumble  is  most 
confusing  in  its  character.  The  contents  of  the  ten  authors 
and  Isaiah  himself  are  mixed  up  together  in  the  direst  confu¬ 
sion,  while  “  even  the  genuine  discourses  of  Isaiah  stand  in 
an  entirely  different  order  from  that  in  which  they  were  ut¬ 
tered.”  ^  It  should  be  added  that  “  several  other  passages 
are  denied  to  Isaiah  by  a  considerable  number  of  recent  crit¬ 
ics,”  while  some  ”  dispute  the  genuineness  of  all  the  promises 
of  salvation  found  in  ”  one  of  the  earlier  prophecies  in  the 
book.  Surely,  if  the  critics  are  not  agreed  among  themselves, 
they  can  hardly  demand  our  unconditional  submission  to  their 
dicta. 

It  may  be  convenient,  befc're  entering  on  so  large  and  diffi¬ 
cult  a  question,  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  for  the  remark¬ 
able  conclusion  just  mentioned.  They  are  best  stated  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Smith  in  his  brilliant  and  ingenious  work  on  Isaiah : 
“Our  study  fof  the  Book  of  Isaiah]  completely  dispels,  oo 

*  Ill  the  ('jiiiibri(l;ie  Itihle  for  Schools,  written  not  for  scholars 
but  for  yoiiiif;  people  unactiuaintetl  witli  llel)rew,  who  inii'ht  very 
fairly  have  heen  allowed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  exi)lanation  of 
the  autlior’s  meaning:. 

* (’ainhrid.i'e  Ilible  for  Schools,  (leneral  Introduction,  p.  Ixx. 

Voh  LXXil.  No.  1*S,S.  M 
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the  evidence  of  the  Bible  itself,  that  view  of  inspiration  and 
prediction,  so  long  held  in  the  Church,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
define,  but  which  means  something  like  this :  that  the  prophet 
beheld  a  vision  of  the  future  in  its  actual  detail,  and  read  this 
off  as  a  man  may  read  the  history  of  the  past  out  of  a  book 
or  a  clear  memory.”  Isaiah,  he  continues,  “  prophesied  all 
he  did  from  loyalty  to  two  simple  truths.  .  .  .  that  sin  must 
be  punished,  and  the  people  of  God  must  be  saved.”  The 
prophet  is  allowed  to  have  possessed  ”  a  wonderful  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  ceaseless  vigilance  of  affairs.”  There 
is  thus  “  an  analogy  between  the  prophet  and  the  scientific  ob-. 
server  of  to-day.”  The  former  had  “  no  magical  means  for 
foretelling  the  future,  but  simply  his  own  spiritual  convictions 
and  his  observation  of  history.”  ^ 

On  these  grounds,  and  on  these  only,  is  the  critical  analysis 
of  Isaiah  founded.  It  is  not  gathered  from  the  literary 
characteristics  of  the  work,  though,  when  once  arrived  at, 
some  attempts  are  made  to  show  divergences  of  style  betw^een 
the  Isaian  and  non-Isaian  portions  of  the  book.  It  is  first 
assumed  that  there  can  be  no  prophecy  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  has  so  long  been  used  in  connection  with  revela¬ 
tion,  and  on  that  assumption  the  dissection  of  the  author  is 
commenced.  All  passages  which,  if  they  were  Isaiah’s  own 
work,  would  demand  from  him  what  are  unfairly  termed 
“  magical  ”  means  of  foretelling  the  future,  are  assigned  to 
a  later  date. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  formidable 
fabric  built  on  this  somewhat  large  assumption,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  that,  were  it  not  for  the  assumptions,  it 
would  be  altogether  needless  to  assail  the  fabric  built  on  them 
with  such  infinite  ingenuity  and  pains.  If  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
*Book  of  Isaiah,  pp.  372-374. 
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be  not  prophecy,  then  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  at  what 
particular  period  of  Israelite  history  it  was  written.  The 
principle  assumed  is  the  impossibility  of  prophecy.  If  that 
assumption  can  fairly  be  questioned,  the  whole  fabric  is 
swept  away.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  here  into  the 
grounds  of  the  belief  in  revealed  religion.  The  object  of  the 
writer  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  assumption  that  there 
can  be  no  prophecy  leads  to  utterly  absurd  results. 

Next,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  scientific  research  that  such 
research  as  this  paper  combats  is  absolutely  unscientific.  It 
begins  by  assuming  propositions  without  any  proof  whatever 
that  they  are  sound.  No  genuine  scientist  does  this.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  church’s  view  of  inspiration  and  prediction 
is  altogether  misstated.  Some  prophecies,  no  doubt,  such  as 
those  in  Psalms  xxii.  and  Ixix.,  go  into  minute  “  detail.”  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  “  vision  ”  of  the  future  which  prophecy  reveals 
is  vague  as  to  detail,  and  is  confined  to  great  and  mysterious 
spiritual  facts,  as  every  one  who  has  been  a  student  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  whether  a  Hebrew  scholar  or  not,  knows  perfectly  well. 
The  reader  is  therefore  asked  in  limine  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  critic’s  case  rests  altogether  on  unwarrantable  assump¬ 
tions  and  fundamental  misconceptions  of  facts,  besides  being 
altogether  too  vague  for  trustworthy  inquirers  to  build  the¬ 
ories  upon.  Rut  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  merely  to 
prove  that  no  weight  attaches  to  assiunptions  which  arbitra¬ 
rily  dispose  of  great  principles  coeval  with  revealed  religion. 
It  desires  to  show  that  a  full  and  impartial  examination  of 
the  documents  before  us  completely  disposes  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  in  question. 

Our  first  point  is  that  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  Hebrew  lit- 
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erature  to  hand  down  great  and  important  prophecies  to 
posterity  without  giving  the  names  of  the  authors.  Even  the 
single  chapt^er  of  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  warranted  by  the 
author’s  name,  while  the  Chronicler,  so  absurdly  ridiculed  and 
belittled  by  Wellhausen,  is  as  caTeful  as  any  modern  author 
to  mention  the  names  and  works  of  the  prophets  whose  offi¬ 
cial  pages  he  quotes.^ 

Our  next  preliminary  point  is  that  the  critic  carries  on  his 
research  in  Isaiah  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Jeremiah  and  Eze¬ 
kiel  on  the  other,  on  two  entirely  opposite  lines.  The  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  before  us  consists,  first,  of  severe  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  of  a  number  of  prophecies 
concerning  the  neighboring  nations.  These  are  split  up  into 
fragments  and  assigned  to  various  ages  and  authors.  Jere¬ 
miah  and  Ezekiel  have  a  similar  arrangement.  After  the  de¬ 
nunciations  of  evil  against  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation, 
there  follow  in  Jeremiah  prophecies  against  the  Philistines, 
against  Moab,  against  the  Ammonites,  against  Edom,  Da¬ 
mascus,  Elam,  and  Dabylon.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  of  these,  all  of  Jeremiah  is  regarded  as  by  the  same 
hand.  We  are  only  told  that  “  it  does  not  seem  ”  as  if  Jere¬ 
miah  could  have  written  the  prophecy  referring  to  Babylon, 
and  this  for  the  same  reasons  as  induce  the  critic  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  ‘‘  second  Isaiah  ”  to  be  by  a  later  hand.  Simi¬ 
larly  chapters  xxv.-xxxii.  of  Ezekiel  consist  of  prophecies  of 
foreign  nations.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Amos  and  Nahum. 
Moreover,  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  like  Isaiah,  concludes  his  book 
(chaps,  xl.-xlviii.)  with  a  vision  of  the  future  cr/rresponding 

’Pee  1  ('hron.  xxix.  L’U;  2  Chnui.  ix.  21>;  xii.  li't;  xiii.  22;  xix.  1, 
24.  etc.  Kitlier  these  hooks  were  edited  hy  the  otlicinl  scrilw?,  or 
selected  iM)rtions  were  taken  and  endiodie<l  in  tlie  hooks  of  Kintts, 
of  which  Isaiah  and  .Tereiniah  evidently  wrote  portions,  since  we 
find  them  ai)pended  to  tlieir  propliecies.  See  Indow,  note  1,  page5G7. 
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in  some  ways  to  the  “  second  Tsaiah.”  Yet  in  his  case  also 
there  is  no  assignment  of  his  contents  to  various  authors. 

Ezekiel  also  “  imae;ines  an  attack  of  hordes  from  the  north, 
organized  upon  a  gigantic  scale,”  ^  an  event  which  no  amount 
of  political  sagacity,  “  knowledge  of  human  nature,”  and 
“  ceaseless  vigilance  of  affairs  ”  could  have  enabled  the  Pro¬ 
phet  to  foresee,  any  more  than  it  could  have  enabled  the 
“  second  Isaiah  ”  to  foresee  the  humiliation  and  triumph  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  coming  in  of  the  Gentiles. 

We  next  proceed  to  examine  the  question  on  the  only 
grounds  on  which  the  true  “  higher  criticism  ”  can  be  carried 
on  —  the  literary  characteristics  of  our  author.  The  presup¬ 
positions  on  which  the  modern  so-called  highen*  criticism  is 
based  have  never  been  admitted  by  Jews  or  Christians  since 
the  first  lines  of  Scripture  were  written.  Xor  ought  they  to 
be  admitted  now.  The  reason  for  discarding  them  is  that 
presiij)positions  must  be  proved,  not  merely  asserted.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  assertion  is  necessary  in  order  to  sweep 
the  supernatural  out  of  our  path.  Physical  science  can  tell 
us  only  what  laws  are  noiv  i)i  action.  It  cannot  trace  them  to 
their  source.  That  is  an  inquiry  outside  their  sphere.  And 
if  the  whole  visible  creation  displays  incontrovertibly  the 
traces  of  a  beneficent  Creator,  we  cannot  logically  deny  to 
him  the  power  to  control  the  working  of  the  laws  he  has  him¬ 
self  laid  down.  We  may  of  course  demand  evidence  that  he 

‘Drivor,  Introduotion.  p.  273.  Tliis  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled 
till  the  liltli  century  of  the  ('hristian  era,  when  the  Ooths,  the  Van¬ 
dals.  the  Franks,  and  the  Tx)inhards  descended  on  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  This  prediction  could  hardly  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
which  1‘rofessor  (J.  A.  Smith  jK)stulates  above.  It  must  therefore 
have  heen  n^'niiinc  nroiiJieci/.  So  must  Ezekiel's  prediction  of 
Esrypt  in  xxix.  14,  15,  which  has  heen  continuously  fulfilled  from 
his  day  to  ours,  a  period  of  twent.v-five  hundred  years! 
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has  done  so.  But  we  cannot,  previous  to  the  examination' of 
the  facts,  lay  down  the  assertion  that  he  has  not.^ 

When  we  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  we 
shall  find  in  it  clear  traces  of  the  wo-rk  of  o)ie  mind  through¬ 
out.  And  be  it  remembered  that  this  line  of  argument  is  as 
open  to  one  ignorant  of  Hebrew  as  to  one  acquainted  with  that 
tongue,  especially  as  we  possess  so  splendid  a  translation  as 
that  with  which  the  Authorized  Version  provides  us.  Every 
careful  reader  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  each  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  each  of  the  four 
greater  Prophets  possess  a  character  and  a  style  of  his  own, 
each  of  which  affects  his  choice  of  language  as  well  as  the 
arrangement  and  treatment  of  his  matter. 

1.  Let  us,  first  of  all,  note  in  the  whole  prophecy  the  sub¬ 
lime  detachment  of  the  author’s  person  from  his  subject.  Only 
twice  does  he  bring  himself  personally  before  us  —  in  his  mes- 

‘  It  insiy  be  as  well,  for  the  wiivenience  of  the  reiuler,  to  note 
the  portions  of  Isa.  i.-xxxv.  which  are  supiK)se(l  to  he  by  other 
hands  than  the  Isaiah  of  history,  —  chapters  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.  (to 
ver.  2:1),  xv.,  xvi.  (from  ver.  xxi.,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  xxxiii.-xxxv. ; 

also  part  of  xi.  (ver.  10-1(5).  Isaiah  himself  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  written  a  “ ’*  to  a  i)assafre  from  an  earlier  writer 
whose  work  he  has  “  /-crf-vcd.”  Kvidence  for  this  assertion  should 
be  forthcoming:;  but  it  is  not.  (Miapter  xix.  has  a  “post-exilic 
addition.”  With  the  exception  of  xv.,  xvi..  and  xxxiii..  tlie  above- 
mentioned  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be  written  <lnrinj;  or  after 
the  exile.  It  is  confessed  that  the  extraordinary  chronolo;rical  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  distri!)Ution  of  these  prophecies  points  to  “protracted 
editorial  processes,  tlie  details  of  which  we  can  never  hope  to  trace.’’ 
The  critic  conveniently  forjrets  to  observe  the  fact  that  the  text  of 
Jeremiah  is  in  the  same  state  of  confusion,  to  whicii  the  I. XX  bears 
witness.  Yet  Jeremiah  is  attributed  to  one  author,  not  eleven.  And 
explanations  may  be  iiiven  of  the  confusi<tn  of  (he  text  of  Jeremiah 
which  <lo  not  ai»ply  to  the  ca«e  of  Isaiah.  It  is  also  admitted 
that  there  is  much  difi’erem^  between  the  critics  as  to  the  division 
of  I.saiah  into  authors.  The  critics,  therefore,  are.  by  their  own 
confession,  not  infallible  in  their  methods.  Why,  then,  do  they 
venture  to  present  them  to  ns  with  so  much  confidence? 
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sage  to  Ahaz  (vii.,  viii.)  and  when  he  walked  “naked  and 
barefoot”  (xx.)  as  a  sign  to  Israel  at  the  time  wdien  Sar- 
gon’s  expedition  was  sent  to  Palestine.^  Attentive  readers 
of  Jeremiah  know  how  constantly  his  personality,  his  feelings, 
his  shrinking  from  the  delivery  of  his  message,  as  well  as  his 
experiences  and  sufferings,  are  brought  before  us  in  his  pro¬ 
phecy.  Ezekiel,  again,  continually  brings  himself  personally 
before  us.  His  visions  (only  one  is  mentioned  of  Isaiah  — 
vi.  1-7)  ;  his  communications  from  on  high  (note  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  “  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me  ”)  ;  his  being  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Spirit  to  Jerusalem  (chaps,  viii.,  xi.)  ;  the  number 
of  signs  used  by  him  in  his  prophecies  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  xxiv. 
15-18) — these  constitute  a  marked  difference  from  Isaiah’s 
way  of  presenting  prophecy. 

To  take  another  case,  the  difference  between  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  and  those  of  the  other  greater  Prophets  is  stamped 
on  the  surface  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  incontrovertibly  as  is 
the  difference  between  the  matter  and  style  of  St.  John  from 
those  of  the  other  Evangelists.  All  sound  critics  have  from 
the  beginning  observed  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  use  — 
not  to  overbear  —  the  personal  characteristics  of  those  to 
whom  he  has  imparted  the  great  gift  of  inspiration.  He  has 
not  treated  his  servants  as  passive  instruments  of  his  Spirit, 
but  as  codperators  with  the  Divine  gift.’ 

2.  The  majestic  imagery  in  which  Isaiah,  alone  among 
the  prophets,  invariably  clothes  his  thoughts,  next  occurs  to  us. 
It  presents  itself  to  us  in  every  single  chapter,  and  displays 
the  same  poetic  elevation  of  thought  throughout.  It  is  im- 

‘I’ouiparo  cliap.  xxxvii.  Hut  the  historical  chapters  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  whicli  are  found  also  in  2  Kinsrs,  were  undoubtedly 
Isaiah’s  contrihution  to  the  history  of  Israel,  ('f.  .Ter.  li.  and  the 
pr<>phetlc  authorities  referred  to  in  the  Chronicies. 

*  So  2  (’or.  vl.  1. 
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possibl'C,  and  ought  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  to  quote  every 
instance.  We  will  simply  select  a  number  of  cases,  adding 
the  remark  that  Isaiah  is  as  much  at  home  with  nature  in  her 
sublimcst  as  in  her  most  familiar  aspects.  Tie  absolutely  rev¬ 
els  in  descriptions  of  joy  and  peace  and  physical  regeneration 
(see  chap,  xxxv.,  to  which  he  frequently  recurs),  and  is  as 
much  a  master  of  pathos  as  he  is  in  descriptions  of  human 
prosperity  and  rejoicing.* 

It  lias  been  contended  that  the  first  Isaiah  is  more  at  home 
in  images  of  destruction  than  is  the  second.  But  it  should 
be  noted:  (1)  that  the  images  of  desolation  in  the  first  part 
(the  tremendous  passage  in  chap.  ii.  is  certainly  unique  in 
majesty  and  force)  are  divided  by  the  critics  among  eleven 
authors:  (2)  that  the  subject  of  the  second  portion  is  not  so 
much  God’s  judgments  on  the  wicked  as  his  future  dealings 
with  his  people  and  with  the  world  at  large;  and  (3)  that 
the  opening  of  chapter  Ixii.  shows  that  the  prophet’s  power  to 
deal  with  pictures  of  terror  has  by  no  means  abated  in  the 
second  (or  more  properly  third)  section  of  his  prophecy.^ 
Other  proofs  that  the  hand  of  the  prophet  has  not  waxen 
short  may  be  found  in  chapters  xli.  15,  IG;  xlii.  25;  Ixiv.  1,  2; 
Ixv.  13,  14;  Ixvi.  14,  15.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the 

’  Set‘  (  Imps.  i.  5  S ;  ii.  10-21;  iii.  10;  v.  11-10.  20-:;0;  vli.  2;  viil. 
7,  8.  21;  ix.  o,  O;  x.  2.8-:U ;  xi.  1-0,*  lO-i:)*;  xiii.  1-8,  14-18*;  xlv. 
8-1.')*;  XV.  1-0*  ((luoled  by  .leroiniaii)  ;  xvl.  7-11;  xvii.  4-0,  12-14; 
xix.  4-8*;  xxi.  2-10;  xxii.  8-14*;  xxiv.  (tlironsrhout)* ;  xxv. 
(thrmi^houtl * ;  xxvi.  ( tlirondiont)  ;  xxviii.  1-8;  xxix.  7-14;  xxx. 
0— ‘i8;  xxxii.  (tliroujjrliont)* ;  xxxiii.*;  xxxiv.* ;  xxxv.  (tlironslumt).* 
The  historical  portion  contains  xxxviii.  22-02.  Tlie  “  second  Isa¬ 
iah’*  is  quite  as  fruitful  in  exaniides.  See,  for  instaiu’e,  xl.  3-8; 
xlii.  1-4;  xlv.;  xlix. ;  Il.-liv. ;  lx.;  Ixi. ;  Ixiii. ;  Ixiv.  (throu>;hout). 
Ten  times  as  many  passajj(‘s  might  be  (pioted  if  necessary.  The 
asterisks  denote  passages  which  the  critics  declare  not  to  be 
Isaiah’s. 

®  The  historical  portion  (chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.)  is  the  second 
section. 
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pres'cnt  form  of  the  text  suggest  that  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters  of  the  prophecy  contain  a  continuous  vision  of  the 
future  of  the  world,  involving  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection 
of  the  Messiah,  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  equal  privi¬ 
leges  with  the  Jews,  and  the  growth  of  piety  and  righteous¬ 
ness  under  the  “  new  heavens  ”  and  on  the  “  new  earth,’ 
wherein  “  righteousness  ”  was  increasingly  to  “  dwell.”  But 
we  must  not  now  stop  to  discuss  this  point.  We  will  only  beg 
the  reader  to  ask  himself  if  there  is  a  single  chapter  in  the 
whole  book  which  does  not  provide  him  with  more  than  one 
instance  of  the  unique  descriptions,  at  once  graphic  and  ma¬ 
jestic,  of  nature  and  humanity  in  its  various  aspects,  as  well 
as  of  the  vivid  imagery  with  which  the  prophet  illustrates  his 
denunciations,  appeals,  and  visions  of  great  things  to  come.^ 

3.  Another  characteristic  of  the  poet-prophet  is  his  habit 
of  quoting  or  repeating  his  ozi’n  zi’ords.  One  instance  is  the 
fivefold  repetition  of  “  For  all  this,  his  anger  is  not  turned 
away;  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still.”*  So  chap.  ii.  11 
is  repeated  in  verse  17  and  in  xiii.  11*;  ii.  9  is  repeated  in 
verses  12,  17;  ii.  10  in  verses  19  and  21;  and  ix.  18  in  x.  17. 

‘Soe  chaps,  i.  7-1),  ;  ii.  (throut'liout)  ;  iii.  10  (to  end);  iv. 

5  (to  end):  v.  1-7,  24-:iO;  vi.  1-11;  vii.  2.  lH-2.7;  viii.  7-10, 
10-22;  ix.  1-7,  lS-21 ;  x.  12.  10-10,28-34;  xi.-xiii. ;  xiv.  .">-2:1;  xv.- 
xvi.;  xvii.  4-7,  12-14;  xviii.  2-7;  xix.  2-8,  14-17;  xx.  4;  xxi. 
1-12;  xxii.  1-14;  xxiii.-xxxv.  Ti'.e  whole  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiaii  displays  the  same  <iualities.  8o  does  xxxviii.  22-2.'>  in  the 
historical  section.  May  we  not  safely  challense  the  critics  to 
point  to  any  style  so  marked  with  si»ecial  and  unique  characteris¬ 
tics  eitlier  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  tlie  whole  ranse  of  known 
literature?  I  question  if,  in  the  Orst  part  of  Isaiah.  I  oui^ht  not 
to  have  inserted  many  passages  which  I  have  left  out.  It  would 
be  far  easier  to  divide  Shakes] leare's  works  amoii}?  a  hundred 
writers  than  to  venture  on  the  division  into  the  eleven  authors 
whicli  “scientific  criticism”  has  not  been  afraid  to  make  out  of 
the  greatest  poet-prophet  of  the  world. 

’Cha|)s.  V.  2,  r>;  ix.  12,  17.  21;  x.  4;  note  that  they  are  not  all 
parts  of  the  same  prophecy. 
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These  instances  (xiii.  11  excepted)  are  from  the  undisputed 
portions  of  Isaiah. 

But  it  is  a  characteristic  which  is  found  throughout.  Thus  xi. 
6  is  quoted  in  Ixv.  25 ;  xxxv.  1  in  Iv.  12  (cf.  xli.  18 ;  lx.  13 ;  also 
xlii.  11 ;  xliv.  23 ;  xlix.  13),  Then  xxxv.  (5  is  quoted  in  xli.  18; 
xliii.  19,  20 ;  xliv.  3.  The  expressions  “  glory  of  Lebanon,” 
“excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon,”  and  the  like  (xxxv.  2) 
are  common  throughout  the  book.  See  x.  18;  xvi.  10*; 
xxix.  17;  xxxii.  15;  xxxiii.  9*  (for  Carmel-Sharon,  xxxiii. 
9;  Ixv.  10^  —  Lebanon  and  Carmel,  xxxvii.  24);  “glory  of 
Lebanon,”  xxxv.*  2 ;  lx.  13.  See  also,  xxxv.  5 ;  cf.  xxix.  18 ; 
xxxii.  3;  xxxv.  9,  10;  li.  10,  11;  Ixii.  12;  Ixv.  19.  Isaiah  ii. 
20  is  quoted  in  xxxi.  7 ;  xi.  6  in  Ixv.  25 ;  iv.  0  is  quoted  in  xxv. 
4*  and  xxxii.  2 ;  x.  23  in  xxviii.  22 ;  xiii.  20-22*  is  reproduced 
in  xxxiv.  11-14*;  xvii.  6  in  xxiv.  13;  viii,  19  in  xix.  3;  xiii. 
8*  in  xxi.  3,*  xxvi.  17,*  xxxvii.  3,^  and  perhaps  Ixvi.  7.  Then 
much  of  XV.  is  repeated  in  xvi.'*  Compare  also  xix.  14  with 
xxiv.  20* ;  xxviii.  7  ;  xxix.  9.  All  these  passages  are  eminent¬ 
ly  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the  zvholc  book.  Compare  also 
xix.  18  with  iv.  1,  and  note  the  quotation  of  ix.  14  in  xix.  15. 
Also  the  language  in  xix.  16  *  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  viii.  10  and  xiv.  16.*  Isaiah  xxxiii.  1*  is  a  repetition  of 
xvii.  14  and  xxi,  2*;  xxxii.  1,  2,  reminds  us  of  xxv.  4,  5*; 
and  xxxiii.  2*  of  xxv.  9*  and  xxvi.  8,*  Verse  19  suggests 
xxviii.  11  (see  also,  the  repetition  of  xxvi.  10  in  verse  13*; 
and  the  repetition  of  ii.  12,  17,  in  xxv.  12  and  xxvi.  5*).  And 
it  may  fairly  be  contended  that  no  one  but  the  author  of  the 

’  Sharon  seems  peculiar  to  Isaiah,  at  least  as  referrinj:  to  the 
plain  a<l.loinin}t  .Joppa. 

“This  forms  part  of  Isaiah's  contribution  to  2  Kinjrs. 

“These  two  chapters  are  critically  pronounced  to  be  “probably 
the  work  of  an  unknown  early  writer,  vitfi  a  itoxlxcript  by  Ixaiah." 

*  Isa.  xix.  l(>-2.‘i  is  “  iK>‘-'sibly  a-  post-exilic  addition.”  So  criti¬ 
cism  tells  us. 
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whol'C  book  could  have  composed  so  graphic  a  passage  as 
xxxiii.  20,  24*  or  xxxiv.  2-4,  6-lG,*  to  say  nothing  of  xxxv.,* 
which  is  the  poet-prophet’s  greatest  literary  achievement,  if 
we  except  chapter  ii.  We  may  also  compare  xxxiii.  3,  4,* 
with  liv.  10  and  Ixiv.  1,  and  Ixvi.  12  with  xi.  8,  xlviii.  18,  lx. 
5;  also  with  xxx.  28,  with  which  viii.  8  should  be  compared. 
The  reader  might  well  take  up  this  line  of  study  for  himself. 
The  result  will  be  to  convince  him  that  one  hand,  and  one 
hand  only,  wrote  this  magnificent  prophecy.  No  literary  critic 
save  one  who  holds  a  brief  against  the  Bible  has  ever  for  a 
moment  doubted  the  fact.  Lord  Tennyson,  who  is  surely 
a  competent  literary  critic,  has  read  Isaiah  and  found  the 
same  literary  excellence  throughout  the  book.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  eleven  Isaiahs.  And  Lord  Tennyson  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  what  the  “  traditionalist  ”  is  so  often  represented 
to  be,  namely,  a  groveling  bibliolater. 

4.  We  next  come  to  phrases  quite,  or  almost,  peculiar  to 
Isaiah  which  recur  constantly  throughout  his  writings.  And 
though  differences  in  phraseology  may  sometimes  indicate  dif¬ 
ference  in  authorship,  the  traditionalist  and  the  critic  are 
agreed  in  the  admission  that  similarity  is  a  stronger  argument 
than  diversity,  since  a  new  subject  naturally  introduces  new 
words  and  faQons  de  parler.^ 

(1)  Saith  Jehovah  (or  Yahweh).-  This  phrase  (with  the 

’So  Driver.  In  this  list,  I  liave,  in  tlie  main,  followed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  little  h(K)k  by  Mrs.  Jeffreys,  on  The  I’nity  of  the  Hook  of 
Isaiah.  As  Mrs.  Jeffreys  is  not  a  professor  of  Hebrew,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  state  that  lier  competency  for  tiie  task  is  vouched  for 
by  Trofessor  Marsoliouth,  of  Oxford,  and  l)y  my  two  lamented 
friends  Drs.  Valpy  French  and  Sinker,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
written  the  preface.  Mrs.  Jeffreys  writes  before  tlie  discovery  of 
the  ad<iitlonal  nine  Isaialjs. 

•Jehovah,  as  most  familiar  to  Itihle  readers,  will  be  used  hence¬ 
forth. 
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verb  in  the  imperfect  tense  is  found  three  times  in  the  so- 
called  fi-rst  Isaiah  (i.  11,  18;  xxiii.  10),  five  times  in  the  so- 
called  second  Isaiah  (xl.  1,  2o  ;  xli.  21 ;  Iviii.  9  ;  Ixvi.  9).  Only 
elsewhere  in  Ps.  xii.  G. 

(2)  The  Holy  One  of  Israel.  This  occurs  twelve  times  in 
the  admittedly  j^enuine  part  of  Isaiah,  once  in  the  nine,  and 
fourteen  times  in  the  second  Isaiah.  But  ‘Mloly  One  of 
Jacob’'  occurs  in  xxix.  23.  “Israel  his  Holy  One”  occurs 
in  X.  17 ;  xlix.  7.  It  occurs  in  2  Kinj^s  xix.  22  (which  is  doubt¬ 
less  Isaiah’s;  cf.  Isa.  xxvii.  23).  Beside  this,  it  only  oc¬ 
curs  three  times  in  the  Psalms  and  twice  in  Jeremiah.  This 
phrase,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  a  special  characteristic  of 
the  whole  book.  The  fact  is  most  impo<rtant  in  favor  of  unity 
of  authorship. 

(3)  Lord  of  Hosts.  This  occurs  very  seldom  before  Isa¬ 
iah  —  only  twice  in  2  Samuel,  and  a  few  times  in  the  Psalms 
attributed  to  David  and  his  contemporaries.  It  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  undisputed  Isaiah  and  in  the  nine  Isaiahs, 
less  frequently  in  the  second,  and  less  frequently  also  in  the 
later  prophets,  Hag^gai  excepted.  It  has  been  thought,  and  not 
unreasonably,  that  Isaiah’s  vision  described  in  chapter  vi. 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  its  use  thenceforward.  It  cannot  be 
I'^garded  as  strange  that  the  phrase  should  occur  oftener  in  a 
vision  of  judgment  than  in  one  of  restoration  and  advance. 

(4)  Mighty  One  of  Jacob  (or  Israel).  This  expression 
(in  Hebrew  either  Israel  or  Jacob)  is  extremely  uncommon 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  found  once  in  (Genesis,  and  once 
in  the  Psalms,  and  nowhere  else  1)ut  in  Isaiah.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  it  appears  once  in  the  undisputed  Isaiah  and 
twice  in  the  second  Isaiah.  This  is  a  strong  instance  of 
identity  of  authorship  throughout. 

^The  tense  of  continuous  duration. 
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(5)  In  that  day.  This  expression  appears  pretty  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  prophets,  but  far  more  frequently  in  Isaiah  and 
Zechariah  than  any  others.  It  occurs  twenty-six  times  in  the 
undisputed  Isaiali,  twenty-five  times  in  the  nine  Isaiahs,^  and 
in  the  second  Isaiah  once. 

Of  course,  by  dividing  Isaiah’s  prophecy  into  eleven  por¬ 
tions  the  force  of  the  argument  is  somewhat  attenuated,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  expression  is  characteristic  of  Isaiah 
throughout,  and  that  the  division  into  eleven  authors  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  made  on  critical  grounds  at  all,  as  far  as  this  passage 
is  concerned,  but  on  assumptions  which  are  outside  criticism 
altogether,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

(G)  The  month  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  This  phrase 
occurs  once  in  the  undisputed  Isaiah  and  twice  in  the  second 
Isaiah.  Expressions  very  similar  are  found  once  in  the  un¬ 
disputed  Isaiah  and  four  times  in  the  nine  Isaiahs.  This 
again  supports  strongly  unity  of  authorship  throughout. 

(1)  Holy  mountain.  This  expression,  as  well  as  Mount  of 
the  Lord,  and  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  House,  and  the  like, 
is  found  frequently  in  the  various  Isaiahs  and  in  Micah.  They 
are  far  less  frequent  elsewhere  and  the  passage  in  Micah  is 
a  quotation  from  Isaiah. - 

5.  We  come  now  to  Isaiah’s  repetition  of  zeords  for  the 
sake  of  einphasis.  This  is  a  very  common  feature  of  his 

‘The  siiine  reason  explains  the  marked  ditTei’enee  in  the  use  of 
this  expression  in  the  tirst  and  second  parts  of  the  i»rophecy  as 
has  heen  ftiven  above  in  (•*>). 

“Anotlier  instance  of  characteristics  of  the  whole  prophecy  may 
lie  drawn  from  the  allusions  to  “familiar  spirits"  and  masticians 
who  “peep”  (or  rather  chiriO  and  “mutter."  The  latter  word  (in 
the  Hebrew )  usually  means  meUitutc  (see  Ps.  i.  ,").  But  as  persons 
who  meditate  sometimes  talk  to  themselves,  the  word  comes  to 
have  the  meaning  mutter.  Tn  this  sense  the  word  is  used  twice 
in  the  undisputed  and  the  second  Isaiah,  and  twice  in  the  nine 
Isaiahs. 
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style.  It  may  be  easily  confused  with  the  habit  of  quoting 
,  himself  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  not  unfrequently  in¬ 
dulges.  First  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  whole  book,  with  the 
exception  of  the  historical  chapters,  and  largely  even  in  them, 
is  in  that  method  of  parallelism  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  to  Hebrew  poetry  what  meter  is  to  ours.  Therefore  the 
same  thought  is  continually  repeated  in  the  two  parts  of  a 
verse  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other.  If  we  glance  at 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  this  is  far  from  being  so  often  the  case 
with  them.  But  it  is  also  the  case  zvith  Hosca,  Amos,  and 
Micah,  Isaiah’s  contemporaries,  and  other  of  the  minor  pro¬ 
phets,  to  whom  all  kinds  of  dates  are  very  confidently  assigned 
by  the  critics, —  as  usual  without  anything  like  a  scientific 
proof.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Zechariah,  the  only  confessed¬ 
ly  post-e.xilic  prophet  who  writes  at  any  length,  very  often 
betakes  himself  to  prosc.^  Instances  of  repetition  will  be 
found  in  Isaiah  ii.  10,  10,  21  ;  also  11  and  17.  The  sentence 
“  For  all  this  his  hand  is  not  turned  away,”  etc.,  has  already 
been  dealt  with  as  a  quotation,  but  it  may  be  instanced  here 
also  as  a  repetition  to  enforce  attention.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  repetition  of  the  word  ”  woe  ”  six  times  in  chapter 
V.  See  also  v.  29;  vii.  15,  22;  viii.  9,  12,  13;  x.  22,  23;  xi.  1, 
10,  also  10,  12  xiv.  31 ;  xv.  2,  3,  5,  8* ;  xvi.  7* ;  xvii.  12,  13; 
xviii.  2,  7;  xix.  G,  7,  S.’  Also  xix.  11,  13,  and  23-25;  xxi.  2, 
7,  11,  12*;  xxii.  2,  16,  17,  18,  23,  25;  xxiii.  10,  12,  15,  16,  18; 
xxiv.  2,  4,  7,  16,  17,  18,  19*;  xxv.  6,  9,  12  (with  xxvi.  5,  also 

*  It  slionld  be  remembered  that  many  “  conservative  ”  critics  as- 
siicn  considerabie  portions  of  Zechariah  to  an  earlier  prophet,  and 
not  witliout  reason.  Stili.  tliis  analytical  kind  of  criticism  is  at 
best  ver>'  uncertain. 

*  These  two  verses  are  assif;ned  by  the  critics  to  two  different 
autliors. 

*  Tile  word  iiere  rei*eated  five  times  is  tlie  proper  name  for  the 
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xxvi.  5  compared  with  Ivii.  19)*;  xxvi.  15,  17,  18* ;  xxvii.  1* ; 
xxviii.  10, 13,  21 ;  xxix.  1,  2  ;  xxx.  10,  11 ;  xxxii.  9-11 ;  xxxiii. 
1* ;  xxxiv.  1*  ;  xxxvii.  17  (historical  chapter)  ;  xl.  1,  3,  4,  7,  8, 
10;xli.  13, 17;xlii.  19;xliii.  11, 12, 14, 15, 17,  25;xliv.  1,  2,  6 
(cf.  xlv.  5,  7,  18,  22)  ;  xlv.  7,  8, 12, 18,  24 ;  xlvi.  9  ;  xlviii.  12,  13  ; 
li.  9,  10;  Hi.  1,  ll;  liv.  4;  Iv.  1,  8,  9;, Ivii.  14,  19 ;  lix.  21 ;  lx.  19; 
Ixi.  2,  3;  Ixii.  10;  Ixiii.  5,  12,  14,  10;  Ixiv.  1,  3;  Ixv.  13,  14; 
Ixvi.  0,  7.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  charactejristic  is  found 
in  the  undisputed  Isaiah,  and  in  nearly  all  the  nine  other 
authors  who,  with  Isaiah,  make  up  the  first  part  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy;  also  in  the  so-called  second  Isaiah,  and  even  in  the 
historical  portion  of  the  prophet’s  book.^ 

0.  We  come  now  to  words  and  groups  of  words  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  zvltole  of  the  prophecy,  and  not  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  other  writers. 

(1)  Hoi  (IVoc  or  Ho!).  This  word  occurs  only  in  1 
Kings  xiii.  30  and  in  the  prophets.  In  the  admitted  Isaiah 
it  occuTs  seventeen  times.  In  the  other  nine  once.  In  the 
second  Isaiah  three  times.  In  chapter  v.  it  occurs  six  times. 
In  Jeremiah  it  occurs  only  eight  times.  In  Ezekiel  three 
times.  In  the  rest  of  the  prophets  fourteen  times,  of  which 
five  are  in  Hahakkuk.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  depends  on  the  subject.  But  it  does  ap¬ 
pear  in  three  of  the  diflferent  classes  of  Isaiahs  with  which 
criticism  has  favored  us. 

‘Yet  in  the  Canihridf'e  Itilde  for  Schools  we  are  told  that  the 
genuine  Isaiah  “rarely  rei)eats  himself.*’  though  a  cautious  and  very 
prudent  exception  is  immediately  added,  “save  in  a  few  graphic 
phrases.”  Whether  this  is  correct  or  not,  the  reader  who  consults 
this  list  must  judge.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  in  the  second 
Isaiah  the  repetitions  are  very  unequally  divided.  The  critic  adds 
that  the  genuine  Isaiah  “never  dilates.”  What!  Not  in  chap,  i.? 
or  chap,  ii.?  or  chap,  ili.?  or  in  fact  anjf  chapter  attributetl  to  him? 
It  is  easy,  too,  to  tear  away  from  the  proi)het  chapters  on  pure  as¬ 
sumptions  and  then  bring  arguments  from  the  twenty  chapters  left. 
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(2)  Isaiah’s  word  for  highway  occurs  often  in  his  writ* 
ings,  and  very  seldom  elsewhere.  It  occurs  in  the  undis¬ 
puted  Isaiah  twice ;  in  the  nine  Isaiahs  four  times ;  in  Isaiah’s 
history  once;  in  the  second  Isaiah  five  times  (in  the  Hebrew); 
in  Jeremiah  once;  in  the  other  prophets  only  once,  in  Joel. 
This  phrase,  therefore,  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  whole 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  and  of  no  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
unless  it  be  Judges,  where  it  appears  three  times. 

(3)  From  that  time  (Hebrew  mea::).  This  phrase  occurs 
only  sixteen  times,  of  which  eight  are  in  Isaiah  —  one.  in 
the  undisputed  Isaiah,  one  in  the  nine  Isaiahs,  and  six  times 
in  the  second  Isaiah. 

(4)  Fir  tfce  (berosh).  This  occurs  six  times  in  Kings 
(once  in  Isaiah’s  contribution  to  that  book)  ;  once  in  Isaiah’s 
history  (a  reproduction  of  2  Kings)  ;  four  times  in  the  first 
part  of  the  prophecy,  and  three  in  the  second  Isaiah;  and 
only  nine  times  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(5)  The  word  island  (ey)  occurs  far  more  frequently  in 
Isaiah  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
occurs  in  two  of  the  nine  Isaiahs,  twice  in  the  undisputed  and 
twelve  times  in  the  second  Isaiah.  The  critics  make  a 
great  point  of  the  word  being  in  the  plural  in  the  second,  and 
in  the  singular  in  the  undisputed  portion.  It  is  a  little  difii* 
cult  to  sec  where  the  point  of  the  argument  lies. 

(())  Viper.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  once  in  the  undis¬ 
puted  Isaiah’  once  in  second  Isaiah,  and  once  elsewhere  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

(7)  Pour  out  (of  the  Spirit).  Once  in  undisputed,  and 
once  in  second  Isaiah.  Elsewhere  only  once, — in  Genesis. 

(8)  Cleft  (of  a  rock).  Once  in  undisputed  and  once  in 
second  Isaiah. 

(9)  rnusual  word  for  uprightness.  Once  in  the  undis- 
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puted;  once  in  the  nine;  twice  in  second  Isaiah;  once  only 
elsewhere, —  in  Amos. 

These  instances  have  been  taken  from  Mrs.  Jeffreys’  use¬ 
ful  book  on  “  The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.’’  As  minute 
detail  on  such  a  point  may  be  wearisome  to  the  reader,  we 
may  refer  him  to  that  book,  in  which  more  instances  may  be 
found.  I  will  add  a  few  of  the  more  striking  instances  I  have 
discovered  for  myself,  premising  that  there  are  many  more 
such  instances  of  expressions  occurring  frequently  in  the  book 
as  a  whole,  which  will  reveal  themselves  to  the  patient  student. 

(10)  The  Hebrew  word  usually  translated  ensign  occurs 
five  times  in  the  undisputed  Isaiah,  three  times  in  the  nine, 
and  four  times  in  the  second.  In  each  passage  it  occurs  in  a 
similar  setting,  indicative  of  the  graphic,  picturesque,  and 
imaginative  character  of  the  prophet’s  writings  as  a  whole, 
and  frequently  in  connection  with  the  word  mountain.  The 
word  appears  to  mean  pole  or  sail  in  some  passages.  It  is 
translated  standard  occasionally,  as  in  Isa.  xlix.  2'1.  It  oc¬ 
curs  very  seldom  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  and  is  therefore  an 
important  indication  of  unity  of  authorship  in  this  book, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ensign  or  standard  more  than 
half  the  times  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(11)  Briers  and  thorns  appears  only  in  Isaiah.  It  is 
found  eight  times  in  the  book,  seven  times  in  the  undisputed 
part  of  it,  and  not  at  all  in  the  second  part.  To  this  fact  the 
critics  point  triumphantly.  But  they  have  somehow  forgotten 
that  the  words  appear  in  a  passage  in  chapter  xxvii.  which 
they  have  assigned  to  an  author  of  the  fourth  century  n.  c. — 
the  same  period  to  which  they  assign  second  Isaiah.  It  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  when  they  attach  importance  to 
the  non-appearance  of  expressions  in  the  second  Isaiah  which 
are  found  in  the  undisputed  portions,  they  systematically 
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leave  the  nine  Isaiahs  out  of  the  reckoning.  The  fact  that 
the  so-called  second  Isaiah  is  not,  as  the  first  (including  the 
nine)  is,  chiefly  a  denunciation  of  woes,  but  is  a  sublime 
vision  of  God’s  future  dealings  with  mankind,  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  Deliverer  who  is  to  appear,  of  his  work,  of  his  re¬ 
jection  by  his  people,  and  of  the  admission  of  all  nations  into 
a  future  Divine  Covenant,  and  of  “a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,”  is  again  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  non-appearance  of^a  phrase  signifying  wasteness 
and  desolation.  It  is  also  in  its  imaginative  detail  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  style  of  the  whole  prophecy.  Many  new  words  and 
expressions  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  treatment  of  this 
amazing  subject.  The  critic  who  contents  himself  with  words 
and  phrases,  and  drags  his  opponents  unwillingly  into  such 
a  maze  of  words  and  authors,  altogether  forgets,  strangely 
enough,  to  note  the  insignificant  fact  that  this  glorious  Vision 
has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter! 

(12)  I  must  again  refer  to  the  remarkable  word  for 
brooks  fHeb.  Niles)',  which  is  repeated  four  times  in  chapter 
xix.  C).  7.*  The  word  zoither  is  also  repeated  tzoice  in  the  same 
passage.^  Nor  is  this  all.  The  word  Niles  appears  again  in 
the  historic  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  25).  And  the  passage  is  em¬ 
bedded  in  one  which  is  characteristically  Isaian,  and  displays 
not  only  links  of  connection  with  the  undisputed  Isaiah,  but 
also  with  the  second,  and  with  the  nine  (see  xvi.  8  and  xxiv. 
4-7).  The  critics  fail  to  discover  these  important  marks  of 
identity  of  authorship  throughout  the  book.  Is  it  because 
they  have  no  eyes  to  see  anything  but  what  they  want  to  see? 

(13)  The  prophecy  of  the  Branch  in  chapter  xi.  is  by  the 
*  I  have,  since  writing  the  above,  found  other  instances  of  repe¬ 
tition  in  the  undisputed  Isaiah.  But  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  them.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  “  scientific”  crit¬ 
icism,  formidable  as  its  display  of  minute  research  looks  on  paper, 
is  not  too  careful  about  its  facts. 
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critics  torn  away  from  its  context,  and  made  to  end  at  v’^rse 
9.  Less  arbitrary  critics,  including  competent  editors  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  make  verse  10  the  conclusion  of  the  “  Branch  ’’ 
prophecy,  and  thus  connect  the  mention  of  the  root  of  Jesse 
in  verse  10  with  the  mention  of  his  roots  in  verse  1.^  It  is 
thus  pretty  clear  that  the  whole  of  chapter  xi.  is  one  contin¬ 
uous  prophecy  of  the  work  of  the  coming  Messiah.  But  the 
prophecy  is,  like  many  other  prophecies,  inverted  in  form. 
The  ultimate  result  is  first  depicted  in  the  prophet's  usual 
glowing  language,  and  he  adds  some  subsidiary,  but  kindred, 
details  afterwards. 

(14)  This  line  of  research  is  too  minute  and  too  weari¬ 
some  to  the  reader  to  follow  through  all  its  details.  We  will' 
therefore  mention  some  instances  of  words  or  phrases  which 
do  not  occur  often  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  which 
are  common  to  the  undisputed  and  the  second,  as  well  as  to 
some,  at  least,  of  the  nine  other  authors  to  whom  the  rest  of 
Isaiah  is  arbitrarily  assigned.  The  diligent  Hebrew  student 
will  be  repaid  by  following  out  this  line  of  research.  Such 
a  word  is  rentes  (trample).  The  word  occurs  in  i.  12,  in  v. 
5;  vii.  25;  x.  G;  xvi.  4*;  xxvi.  G* ;  xxviii.  3,  18;  xli.  25;  and 
Ixiii.  3.  That  is,  seven  times  in  the  genuine  Isaiah,  twice  in 
the  second,  and  twice  in  the  nine.  It  occurs  in  Isaiah’s  whole 
prophecy  about  as  often  as  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament.  And  it  is  spelt  differently  when  it  means  creep, 
as  in  the  Pentateuch. 

The  phrase  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  .  .  .  your  hands  are  full  of 
blood  (i.  15)  recurs  almost  verbatim  in  chapter  lix.  2,  3. 
The  expression  hide  my  (or  his)  face  occurs  almost  as  often 
in  Isaiah  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  occurs  in 
viii.  17,  and  five  times  in  the  second  Isaiah. 

‘  The  word  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  l)Oth  verses. 
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Delitzsch  tells  us  that  the  expression  plead  for  (i.  17)  is 
found  only  once  elsewhere  in  this  construction,  and  that  is  in 
li.  2.  And  the  allusion  to  oaks  (or  rather  terebinths)  as  well 
as  gardens  in  i.  29  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah.  It  is  found  also  in 
Ivii.  5,  Ixv.  3,  and  Ixvi.  17.  Thus  in  one  chapter  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-five  which  as  a  whole  or  in  part  are  assigned  to  Isaiah, 
we  find  four  links  of  connection  —  some  of  them  very  re¬ 
markable  ones  —  with  the  other  parts  of  the  book  not  assigned 
to  Isaiah.  If  this  line  of  research  is  pursued  throughout  the 
twenty-five  chapters  (or  parts  of  chapters)  assigned  to  Isaiah, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  scarcely  a  chapter  which  does 
not  yield  similar  links  of  connection.^ 

(15)  Another  peculiarity  of  Isaiah’s  is  paronomasia.  This 
will  be  found  in  all  the  Isaiahs.  I  will  not  give  every  instance; 
but  will  note  the  hoi  goi  in  i.  4 ;  enachem  and  anakmah  in 
i.  24  and  the  passage  in  v.  7  which  runs,  “And  I  waited 
for  righteousness  [mishpat],  and  behold  iniquity  [mishpach]', 
for  righteousness  [taedakah]  and  behold  a  cry  \tceghakah\.” 
For  the  second  Isaiah  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  mal'ah 
tzebaoth  (xl.  2,  “Her  warfare  is  accomplished;  her  iniquity 
is  pardoned  ’’)  ;  maim  and  veshamaim  (xl.  12)  ;  halo  tedghoo, 
halo  tishmaghoo  (xl.  21,  “  Have  ye  not  known,  have  ye  not 
heard?  ”)  ;  lo  yighaph  and  lo  yigagh  (xl.  28 ;  cf.  v.  31,  “  faint- 
eth  not  nor  is  weary  ”)  ;  yaggishoo  v’yaggidoo  (xli.  22,  “Let 
them  bring  forth  and  declare  to  us”;  see  also  verse  2G).  In 
the  nine  we  have  habboged  boged,  hashoded  shoded  (xxi.  2, 
“  The  treacherous  man  dealeth  treacherously  and  the  de¬ 
stroyer  dcstroyeth.”).  See  also  xxiv.  3,  4,  IG,  17  {pacliad 
V  pachath  z’’pach),  and  19,  22. 

C 

’The  word  haliiyfi  {to  snalloxc  in  the  sense  of  destroying)  is  not 
hy  any  moans  (‘omnion  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  found  five  times 
in  tlie  undisputed,  twice  in  ti;e  nine,  and  once  in  tlie  second  Isaiali. 
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7.  Our  next  task  is  to  notice  the  criticism  which  points 
to  words  which  do  not  appear  in  the  undisputed  Isaiah,  but 
are  found  in  the  second.  We  shall  make  some  remarkable 
discoveries  here.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  find  that  these 
words  and  expressions  which  are  not  found  in  the  twenty-six 
chapters  or  parts  of  chapters,  which  are  all  the  critics  leave  to 
the  prophet,  are  only  thirty-four  in  number.^  When  we  come 
to  examine  them,  our  amazement  will  be  increased.  Some 
of  them  are  mere  particles  by  no  means  in  general  use,  such 
as  aph,  bal,  hen,  and  the  like.  If  these  particles  do  not  occur 
in  a  particular  sense  in  whole  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
may  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  may  be  absent 
from  the  twenty-six  chapters  the  critics  are  pleased  to  accept 
as  Isaiah’s.  There  is  also  another  curious  habit  of  the  crit¬ 
ics.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  ignore  entirely  the  passages 
in  the  first  half  of  the  book  which  are  said  not  to  be  Isaiah’s, 
.^s  these  passages  are  distributed  among  nine  writers,  surely 
we  are  not  expected  to  conclude  that  thek  absence  from  any 
of  the  nine  (who  average  barely  one  chapter  apiece)  is  a 
sign  of  different  authorship.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  forget  that  the 
appearance  of  these  words  in  the  nine  tends  to  demonstrate 
the  unity  of  authorship  between  some  portions,  at  least,  of 
the  first  Isaiah  and  the  second.  The  nine  are  supposed  to  be 
post-exilic  “  for  the  most  part.”  Such  qualifications  are  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  the  critics  to  save  their  faces.  They  do  effect 
that  purpose,  but  in  doing  so  they  make  their  general  position 
more  assailable  and  more  incomprehensible. 

With  regard  to  aph,  it  does  occur  in  the  undisputed  por¬ 
tions  of  Isaiah,  in  xxxiii.  2.  As  to  bal,  it  appears  frequently 
in  the  nine  Isaiahs.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  be  the  work 
of  the  second  Isaiah?  With  regard  to  Itnaghan  (in  order 

*  I  take  my  list  from  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  on  “  Sec¬ 
ond  Isaiah.” 
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that)  there  are  many  ways  of  .expressing  this  in  Hebrew. 
It  would  astonish  a  writer  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  if  the 
coming  into  his  head  of  “  because  of,”  “  on  account  of,”  and 
”  in  consequence  of,”  in  various  articles  or  parts  of  article.*; 
written  by  him  should  be  held  to  transform  him  into  two  or 
more  different  persons. 

Zu  may  seem  a  rather  more  serious  matter.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  occurs  very  seldom  indeed  anywhere. 

With  regard  to  “  judgment,”  ”  righteousness,”  ^  “  joy,”  and 
other  words  supposed  to  occur  seldom  in  the  undisputed 
Isaiah,  they  may  be  once  more  accounted  for  by  the  subjects 
dealt  with. 

As  to  formless  (tohu)  and  create  (bara),  they  are  simply 
quotations  from  Genesis  i.  2,  which,  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  critics,  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  post-exilic.^ 

’  Tliei'e  ai’o  two  Hebrew  words  for  ri^bteousiiess  {tzeo’eix-  aiul 
tzedakah).  These  words  jire  used  interehnnyeably  in  all  the  Isa¬ 
iahs.  Ii!  t!ie  tirst  Isaiah  tzedek  occurs  five  times;  in  the  second, 
seventeen ;  in  tlie  nine,  three  times.  So,  because  it  occurs  three 
times  as  often  in  llie  second  as  in  the  “fjeuuine”  Isaiah,  they  are 
by  different  authors!  lint  it  occurs  lialf  as  often  in  tlie  first  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  prophecy.  And  the  use  of  the  two  kindred 
words  may  have  been  determined  by  tlie  poetic  rhythm  in  which 
the  whole  of  Isaiah  is  cast.  In  order  to  deprive  the  critic  of  the 
moral  indifination  into  which  he  lashes  himself  at  the  very  slijrhtest 
lapse  on  the  part  of  his  critics  in  the  very  complicated  investijjation 
into  which  he  draprs  tiie  iK)or  traditionalist,  I  may  add  that  when 
I  say  all  the  Isaiahs”  above,  I  have  lumped  the  nine  toprether  for 
the  reader's  convenience.  Even  the  ‘‘scientific”  critic  will  hardly 
contend  that  if  a  certain  word  does  not  occur  in  a  chapter  or  half 
a  chapter,  it  is  an  ‘‘incontrovertible"  fai-t  that  this  chapter  or 
half  chapter  is  by  a  different  hand.  I  confess  it  alarms  me  not  a 
little  to  think  into  how  many  personalities  1  may  be  divided,  if 
“scientific”  triticisin  should  elect  to  ppo  the  full  lenjrth  in  such  a 
line  of  research. 

-It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Isaiah  xlv,  7.  S.  12,  18.  the 
three  words  translated  create,  form,  make,  which  are  held  by  the 
critics  to  indicate  difi’erent  authors  for  (Jenesis  i,,  ii..  all  occur. 
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Then  we  are  told  that  the  word  for  redeem,  redeemer,  is 
found  only  in  the  second  Isaiah.  Does  not  the  subject  fully 
account  for  this?  Another  criticism  depends  on  the  pointing, 
which  is  not  only  post-exilic,  but  post-Christian!  But  all 
this  hair-splitting  criticism  is  both  wearisome  and  futile.  One 
goes  into  it  only  in  order  to  show  hozv  futile  it  is.  I  will, 
therefore,  make  the  critics  a  ])resent  of  all  the  tw'enty-two 
other  instances  alleged,  and  ask  the  impartial  student  wdiether 
they  are  not  mere  feather-w'eights  in  comparison  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  for  unity  of  authorship  already  adduced.^  A  list  of 
sixteen  words  is  given  that  do  not  occur  in  the  second  Isaiah, 
and  then  we  are  told  that  “  the  evidence  of  style  is  as  conclu¬ 
sive  as  can  be  desired.”  Comment  on  such  logic  as  this  is 
quite  unnecessary.  And  to  reply  to  special  pleadings,  such 
as  the  argument  that  the  second  Isaiah  may  “  reasonably 
be  assumed  to  have  lived  in  Babylon,”  because  ”  that  was 
probably  [note  the  word]  the  only  country”  in  wdiich  “he 
could  have  had  any  considcM^able  audience  of  exiled  Israelites,” 
would  be  to  waste  the  reader’s  time.  Ezekiel,  who  was  not 
at  Babylon,  and  Jeremiah  when  in  Egypt,  seemed  to  have  had 
a  “  considerable  audience  of  exiled  Israelites.”  Neither  need 
we  investigate  the  points  of  connection  and  difference  between 
the  undisputed  Isaiah  and  the  nine  “  post-exilic  ’’  authors, 
save  to  say  that  the  points  of  difference  which  undoubtedly 

So  also  does  t<ttm  ((Jen.  i.  2).  This  passage,  then,  is  distinctly 
nioided  on  (Jeiiesis  i..  ii..  l)otli  of  wliicli  must  have  been  in  existence 
at  tile  time  tliese  eliapters  were  written  (cf.  also  xlii.  .1,  xliii.  1). 
No  one  can  study  tliese  inissafres  in  the  Hebrew  and  not  see  the 
reference  to  fJenesis  i.,  ii. 

Mt  may.  Innvever,  he  worth  while  to  notice  one  more.  Tiie  word 
chosen,  sjioken  of  Israel  and  the  Servant  of  (Jod,  it  is  objected,  oc¬ 
curs  only  in  the  second  Isaiah.  It  has  already  lieen  observ’ed  that 
the  first  part  deals  with  (Jod's  judsments.  the  second  with  his  fu¬ 
ture  mercies.  The  nine,  it  may  l>e  observe<I,  do  not  use  the  word 
at  all.  Of  course  not,  because  their  subject  precludes  the  use  of  it. 
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exist  between  them  and  the  second  Isaiah  would  tend  to  con¬ 
fute  the  assertion  of  the  Germanizing  critic  that  they  were 
post-exilic.^ 

The  last  point  on  which  I  shall  touch  is  one  which  I 
have  already  in  part  anticipated.  It  is  the  general  criticism  of 
Isaiah’s  style,  and  the  unique  way  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated  by  the  “  scientific  ”  critic.  Either  the  nine  Isaiahs  are 
systematically  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  or  the  counsel  for¬ 
gets  his  brief  and  speaks  as  if  Isaiah  wrote  the  whole  of  the 
prophecy  which  goes  by  his  name.  If  we  ignore  the  nine 
Isaiahs  altogether,  we  run  the  risk,  at  least  on  all  genuine 
scientific  principles,  of  making  serious  mistakes  in  our  reason¬ 
ing.  The  only  thing  a  mathematician  neglects  is  infinitesimal 
quantities.  And  even  this  habit  may  lead  to  tremendous 
blunders  if  he  should  forget  that  an  infinitesimal  quantity  may 
become  infinite  if  it  gets  into  the  denominator  of  a  fraction, 
as  Newton  found  out  when  he  made  his  famous  mistake  on 
the  moon’s  motion.^  I  do  not  say  that,  in  the  present  case, 

‘One  of  the  words  supposed  to  he  in  the  first  Isaiah,  and  not  in 
the  second,  is  cliUm  (literally  worthless  things  and  thence  idols). 
But  tile  LXX  renders  dim  in  Ivii.  5  l)y  eidola,  and  may  therefore 
have  had  eJilim  tliere.  The  LXX  renders  the  word  by  ;retpoirofirro 
and  /SSeMyf/ara  in  ii.  18,  20,  by  the  former  word  in  xxxi.  7,  l)y  ffeol 
in  xix,  3,  by  x^y>o‘’^driTa  in  x.  10,  and  l)y  dah  in  x.  11.  So  there 
is  no  certainty  what  the  readintr  is  in  Ivii.  5.  On  the  other  hand. 
don.  a  word  for  oak.  occurs  only  eijiht  times  in  the  Old  Testament, 
of  which  two  are  in  the  undisiuited  and  one  in  the  second  Isaiah. 
Another  expression  is  noted  as  frequently  preseiit  in  the  second, 
but  not  in  the  undisputed,  Isaiah.  It  is  “break  out  into  song.” 
But  though  the  expression  is  not  to  be  found  save  in  the  second 
Isaiah,  the  thin;)  is  found  once  in  the  undisputed  Isaiah  and  twice 
in  the  nine  Isaiahs.  The  first  breaks  out  into  singing  in  chap,  v., 
and  the  nine  in  xii.  and  xxvi.  Xo  other  prophet  breaks  out  into 
song  in  this  way,  though  Habakkuk  does  append  a  song  to  his 
prophecy. 

*  Or,  rather,  did  not  find  out.  for  Laplace  or  Lagrange.  I  forget 
which,  found  it  out  after  his  death.  Newton  recognized  the  mis¬ 
take,  but  did  not  discover  its  cause. 
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the  mistake  is  as  serious  as  Newton’s  was;  but  I  do  say  that 
neglect  which  is  deliberate,  of  factors  in  the  problem,  is 
absolutely  unscientific,  and  that  its  results  must  needs  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  untrustworthy.  For  either  the  nine  Isaiahs  ap¬ 
proximate  to  Isaiah  himself,  in  which  case  they  are  not,  as 
the  critics  would  have  us  believe,  post-exilic,  or  they  do  not, 
in  which  case  they  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
so-called  “  second  Isaiah.”  But,  in  that  case,  any  differences 
between  them  and  the  second  Isaiah  are  as  serious  as  those  be¬ 
tween  the  second  Isaiah  and  the  genuine  Isaiah. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
case.  Some  of  them  may  incline  one  way  and  some  the  other. 
Or  the  nine  Isaiahs  may  prove  to  be  the  link  which  unites  the 
undisputed  with  the  , so-called  ”  second  Isaiah.”  From  what 
has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  style  of  the  un¬ 
disputed  Isaiah  tends,  on  a  general  point  of  view,  to  approach 
that  of  the  nine  Isaiahs  more  nearly  than  to  the  second  Isaiah, 
because  the  first  half  of  the  prophecy  consists,  as  a  rule,  of 
visions  of  judgment,  the  second,  of  a  vision  of  Regeneration, 
Atonement,  and  Reconciliation  for  all  mankind.  But  songs  of 
joy  and  triumph  occur,  not  only  in  the  nine  Isaiahs,  but  in  the 
undisputed  chapters  of  the  poet.  And  chapter  xi.,  which  the 
critics,  quite  arbitrarily,  as  usual,  assign  partly  to  the  genuine 
Isaiah  and  partly  to  one  of  the  nine  Isaiahs,  does,  as  a  whole, 
strongly  approximate  to  the  style  and  matter  of  the  second 
part  of  the  prophecy.  ’Isaiah  xi.  1-9,  admittedly  Isaiah’s,  re¬ 
minds  us  strongly  of  xlix.  and  lx.  Also,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  there  is  the  closest  possible  connection  between  xi.  1  and 
xi.  10,  which  “  scientific  criticism,”  one  hardly  knows  why,  as¬ 
signs  to  two  diffecent  authors.  Besides,  the  quotation  of 
parts  of  xi.  6-9  in  Ixv.  25,  the  connection  between  xi.  9  and  ii. 
4,  lx.  18,  and  xxxv.  9  (strangely  attributed  to  one  of  the  nine 
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Isaiahs)  is  of  more  literary  value  than  all  the  instances  put 
together  of  the  absence  of  phrases  from  second  Isaiah  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  admittedly  Isaian  portions.^  So,  again, 
the  close  agreement  in  matter  of  xi.  1-5  wdth  Ixi.  1-4  (cf.  xlii. 
1,  xlviii.  IG,  lx.  21)^  is  of  more  consequence  than  hundreds 
of  hair-splitting  arguments,  such  as  we  have  lately  examined. 
So  also  the  connection  between  the  prophecies  in  vii.  13-16, 
and  in  ix.  6,  7,  wdth  the  prophecies  of  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord  throughout  the  second  Isaiah  is  a  very  cogent  proof 
that  the  prophecy  is  the  work  of  one  hand  only.-' 

When  we  come  to  our  second  point,  Isaiah’s  general  style, 
we  shall  find  some  results  of  our  inquiry  which  are  simply 
amazing.  We  may  deal  with  them  very  briefly.  They  may 
be  examples  of  scientific,  but  they  are  certainly  not  of  literary, 
criticism.  No  literary  critic  would  dare  to  apply  such  meth¬ 
ods  as  I  shall  describe  to  any  author  outside  the  Bible.  If 
he  did,  he  would  forfeit  all  the  reputation  he  had  made.  The 
canon  has  been  laid  down  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  treated  like 
any  other  book.  But  it  is  not  observed.  No  other  book  is 
treated  with  the  recklessness  and  license  which  has  been  shown 
in  Biblical  criticism.  Take  the  following  passages,  which 
occur  in  a  book  to  which  the  University  of  Cambridge  (my 
own  L^niversity)  has  given  its  imprimatur  for  the  instruction 
of  youth.  ‘‘The  general  style  [of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.j  presents 

M  liave  used  tlie  phrase  “undisjaited  Isaiah”  hitherto  quite  un¬ 
consciously.  I  have  now  twice  used  the  phrase  “admittedly  Isa¬ 
iah’s.”  This  portion  of  the  article,  it  is  “scientifically”  clear,  is 
tlie  work  of  a  second  author  I  Anyliov;,  the  argument  is  decidedly 
stron.'ier  than  that  drawn  from  such  words  as  op//,  hat,  and 
rniiiffhan. 

-Note  the  word  nctzrr  (branch)  in  xi.  and  in  lx.  21. 

*  See  xxvi.  12*;  xxvii.  a*;  xxxii.  17;  lii.  7;  liv.  10  and  13;  Ivii. 
17;  Ixvi.  12.  In  Ivii.  13  there  is  (see  Hebrew)  a  A'ery  close  verbal 
coincidence  with  ix.  0.  and  note  the  spiritual  connection  between 
ix.  6,  7,  and  lix.  lC-20. 
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in  many  respects  a  strong  contrast  ‘  to  that,  of  Isaiah.”  It 
must  be  remembered  that  some  twelve  chapters  have  been  torn 
away  from  the  first  thirty-five  and  assigned  to  other  authors. 
“  The  difference,  ”  our  critic  goes  on,  “  is  one  to  be  felt  rather 
than  to  be  described.”  Felt  by  whom?  By  no  one  until  with¬ 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Is  there  any  “  scientific  ” 
reason  for  the  fact  that  peoples’  “  feelings  ”  have  suddenly 
become  acute  after  some  two  thousand  years  during  which 
they  were  dormant  ?  And  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  vast  number  of  people  wdio  even  now  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  this  fact  are  less  acute  than  those  of  the  “  scientific  ” 
critic?  We  have  already  touched  on  the  argument  that 
”  Isaiah  ”  (in  the  fifteen  chapters  which  are  left  to  him)  “  nev¬ 
er  dilates.”  And  we  have  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  unproved 
assertions  of  his  critics,  he  and  his  nine  supposititious  breth¬ 
ren  do  frequently  “  duplicate  ”  opening  w'ords  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  some  other  emphatic  word.  We  will  leave  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  reader  the  statement  that  the  “  strain  of 
pathos  in  the  images  of  the  later  part  of  the  book  is  absent 
from  that  of  Isaiah.”  ■  And  what  arc  we  to  think  of  such 
a  passage  as  this,  “  As  a  master  of  style  Isaiah  is  supw'eme 
among  the  prophets ;  the  only  one  with  whom  he  can  be  com¬ 
pared  being  his  predecessor — Amos”?  And,  “He  wields  the 
resources  of  the  language  zcith  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  a 
perfect  artist  in  words  ”?  If  this  criticism  is  w'orth  anything, 
it  applies  to  the  whole  prophecy.  Isaiah’s  “  glowing  and  im¬ 
petuous  nature.”  his  “  lucid  intellect,”  and  “  his  quick  de¬ 
cision  of  character  ”  which  the  critic  admits,  as  well  as  other 

'  Italics  ours. 

'Tl'.e  reader  may  lie  asked  in  connection  with  this  arsnunent  to 
note  xiv.  24- .'{2;  xix. ;  xxii.  1-14;  xxviii.  1-5;  and  especially  xxxii. 
0-15.  It  should  he  remembered  that  the  severance  from  Isaiah  of 
sucli  passages  as  xiv.,  xv.,  xxi..  and  xxiv.  4-12,  rests  on  no  scien¬ 
tific  firound,  hut  simply  on  the  assertion  of  critics. 
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characteristics  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  display 
themselves  from  the  first  to  the  sixty-sixth  chapter  of  the 
book.  There  is  but  one  short  passage  in  Amos  which  even 
distantly  approaches  any  portion  whatever  of  this  magnificent 
book.^  And  we  must  altogether  demur  to  the  declaration  of 
the  critic  that  any  of  it  can  be  fitly  characterized  as  display¬ 
ing  “  plainness  of  thought,  plainness  of  style,  and  rapidity.”  * 
Thus  the  critic  continually  forgets,  when  speaking  of  Isaiah’s 
characteristics,  that  his  language  (I  mean  that  of  the  critic) 

*  Tlie  (•ai>acit.v  of  the  “scientific”  critic  for  j'eiuilne  literary  crit¬ 
icism  may  l>e  fiaged  l)y  tlie  astonisliing  discovery  it  has  made  of 
the  similarity  between  the  style  of  Isaiah  and  Amo.s.  Joel,  Nahum, 
and  Zephaniah,  especially  Joel,  display  a  far  nearer  approximation 
to  the  imaginative  style  of  Isaiah,  as  any  man  of  taste  would  admit 
who  held  a  brief  for  neither  side  in  the  controversy.  The  question 
is  not  one  for  the  Hebrew  scliolar.  It  concerns  the  matter,  not  the 
words ;  and  any  careful  reader  of  the  Authorized  or  the  Revised 
Version  can  decide  for  himself.  Ezekiel  once,  and  once  only,  in 
his  magnificent  invective  against  Tyre,  rises  to  a  level  with  the 
evangelic  prophet.  Hut  the  style  is  quite  different.  It  is  forcible 
de.scription,  not  exhortation  enlivened  by  imagery.  There  is  just 
one  verse  in  Amos  (ix.  IS)  which  resembles  the  style  of  Isaiah.  It 
maj’^  have  been  due  to  unc*onscious  imitation.  Isaiah’s  prophecies 
must  have  been  well  known  and  liighly  valued  by  Amos.  He  quotes 
Isaiah  i.  (in  substance)  and  Isaiah  Ixvi.*  The  social  status  of  Isa¬ 
iah,  as  secretary,  of  state  and  writer  of  the  chronicles  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  differs  as  much  from  tliat  of  Amos  as  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterburv  in  the  old  country  differs  from  that  of  a  primitive 
Methodist  minister.  Compare  with  Amos  ix.  1.3;  Isaiah  Ixiv.  1,  3; 
Micah  i.  4.  and  Nahum  i.  4. 

•  Nobleness  is  another  characteristic  of  the  prophet,  according  to 
the  critic.  He  Iwrrows  these  epithets  from  Matthew  Arnold’s  de¬ 
scription  of  Homer’s  work.  That  Homer  and  Isaiah  can  be  char¬ 
acterized  in  the  same  words  would  seem  to  most  (lualified  critics 
to  approach  a  i)aradox.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  oc*curred  to  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  himself,  who,  whatever  his  shortcomings  in  logic,  had 
certainly  the  literary  instinct.  And  is  “jdainness  of  thought”  char¬ 
acteristic  of  any  part  of  IsaiahV  Cannot  “nobleness,”  too,  be  pred¬ 
icated  of  the  “second  Isaialj’’  and  of  some  of  his  nine  brethren  in 
the  first  part? 
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is  as  applicable  to  the  whole  prophecy,  as  to  the  scanty  por¬ 
tions  which  he  alone  attributes  to  one  of  the  greatest  authors 
known  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  The  fair-minded  reader 
of  the  Bible  should  at  least  be  plainly  told  that  the  critic  will 
not,  because  he  cannot,  join  issue  with  his  opponents.  He 
persists  in  keeping  to  his  own  insulated  line  of  research,  and 
in  ignoring  every  other  line  which  is  as  germane  (or  more 
so)  to  the  question,  as  his  own. 

The  line  of  research  here  recommended  to  the  student 
might  be  carried  out  to  an  indefinite  extent.  And  no  im- 
j^artial  and  competent  literary  critic  would  declare  that,  in 
the  decision  of  such  a  question,  it  might  safely  be  ignored. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  “  scientific  ”  critic  of  the  hour  bases 
his  research  and  his  confidence  of  his  own  infallibility  on  his 
refusal  to  entertain  any  lines  of  inquiry  but  those  w'ithin  which 
his  activity  is  restrained. 

One  more  argument  occurs  to  me,  and  with  that  I  must  con¬ 
clude.  No  man  of  middle  age  in  England,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  in  America,  can  already  have  forgotten  Canon  Liddon, 
the  greatest  preacher,  perhaps,  that  the  Anglican  Church  has 
ever  produced ;  nor  how,  year  after  year,  he  gathered  togeth¬ 
er,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  a  congregation  of  four  thousand 
people  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  London.  No  one  who  ever 
heard  him,  or  knew  him,  as  the  writer  of  these  pages  did, 
can  forget  his  inimitable  clearness  combined  with  depth,  the 
music  of  his  language,  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations,  the 
range  of  his  knowledge,  his  regard  for  oratorical  unity,  his 
sympathy  with  his  age,  and  his  wondrous  power  of  under¬ 
standing  its  needs  and  shortcomings,  can  look  back  with¬ 
out  deep  regret  to  his  departure  from  amongst  us,  now  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  last  volume  of  sermons 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  he  has  enlivened  our 
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knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  with  a  touch  which,  light  as 
it  is,  has  swept  away  the  whole  ground  on  which  the  fable  of 
a  second  Isaiah  has  been  rested  by  the  critics.  That  ground 
is,  so  we  are  told  ad  nauseam,  the  obvious  and  inexpugnable 
fact  that  the  second  Isaiah  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  It  is  true  that  our  Regius  Professor  at  Cambridge, 
a  critic  of  their  own  school,  has  unkindly  knocked  the  whole 
foundation  of  their  theory  from  under  them  once  more  by 
stating  his  opinion  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  “  second  Isaiah” 
is  clearly  Maccabean !  Now  let  us  hear  Canon  Liddon  on  the 
subject ' :  “  Before  our  Lord  came,  the  force  and  beauty  of 

this  teaehing  was  warped  and  withered  by  the  intense,  and  it 
must  be  added,  narrow  feeling  of  nationality  which  set  in 
after  the  captivity.  The  close  contact  with  the  heathen  in  the 
captivity  did  more  than  anything  else  towards  limiting  the 
range  of  love  in  Jewish  hearts  by  the  idea  of  the  nation.  The 
law  said,  ‘  Love  thy  neighbour,’  but  the  later  Jew  answered 
the  question  ‘Who  is  my  neighbour?’  in  the  narrowest  sense. 
He  even  excluded  the  Samaritan.” 

Precisely.  If  there  was  one  period  at  which  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  second  Isaiah  ”  was  impossible,  it  was  between 
the  return  from  captivity  and  the  period  of  our  Lord’s  minis¬ 
try.  This  was  the  period  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Pharisees. 
Soured  as  well  as  narrowed  by  Babylonish  cruelty  and  Samar¬ 
itan  jealousy  and  intrigues,  the  post-exilic  church  hardened 
down  to  an  attitude  to  unbelievers  as  harsh  as  that  which 
Joshua  was  inspired  to  take  toward  the  then  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  and  to  them  alone.  He  was  specially  warned  not 
to*  extend  it  farther.^  The  broad  and  wise  liberality  which  the 
“second  Isaiah”  displays  (reflected,  be  it  observed,  in  the 
first'*);  his  view  of  legal  ordinances;  his  predictions  of  the 

‘On  Isa.  Iviii.  4-7.  The  “  se(‘un(i  Isaiah,"  l>e  it  <>I»servo4l. 

*Soe  Dent.  xx.  10-18.  *Chap.  xi.  throuj^hout. 
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coming  in  of  the  Gentiles  (chaps,  xlix.  and  lx.;  see  also  lii. 
7-10;  liv.;  Iv. ;  Ixv.  17;  Ixvi.  12,  19,  22,  23),  and  his  un¬ 
mistakable  allusions  to  a  new  and  wider  dispensation  of  God’s 
mercies  hereafter  to  he  revealed,  are  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
exilic  period.  The  contents  of  Jeremiah,  as  well  as  Ezekiel’s 
teaching  addressed  to  the  earlier  exiles,  are  also  as  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  post-exilic  as  with  the  Maccabean  period. 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  though  they  survived  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  were  men  of  the  preexilic  era,  though  they  did 
not  rise  to  the  elevation,  and  attain  to  the  majesty,  of  the 
Evangelical  Prophet.  Still  they  breathed  the  same  free  at¬ 
mosphere,  entertained  the  same  high  anticipations  of  the  com¬ 
ing  in  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  dispensation 
when  the  Law  would  no  longer  be  a  table  of  commandments 
external  to  the  worshiper,  but  a  law  written  in  their  hearts 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

The  Jew  still  stands  aloof  from  all  the  other  nations,  still 
hugs  the  preeminence  he  once  enjoyed,  and  was  destined  to 
share  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  the  promise  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  above  all  the  Vision 
of  the  Future  so  emphatically  vouchsafed  to  Isaiah,  give 
the  lie  to  his  hopes.  It  is  this  Vision  of  the  Future  which  the 
critical  school,  with  its  minute  analysis  and  its  contracted 
views,  seeks  to  sweep  away,  and  with  it  the  most  important  of 
the  credentials  of  the  Promised  Redeemer.  But  the  more 
'  clearly  the  effect  of  this  criticism  is  discerned,  and  the  more 
carefully  its  logic  is  scanned,  the  more  deadly  that  effect  will 
be  perceived  to  be,  and  the  weaker  the  arguments  which  sup¬ 
port  it. 
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ARTICLE  lY. 

BACON’S  “CHRISTIANITY  OLD  AND  NEW.”^ 

BY  EDWIN  S.  CARR_,  A.M.,  D.D., 

CIIILLICOTIIE,  ILL, 

The  author  does  not  spend  much  time  at  the  outset  in  char¬ 
acterizing  the  “  old  Christianity.”  Here  and  there  through 
the  book  its  archaic  features  are  suggested;  as,  on  page  3: 
“  a  system  committed  once  for  all  to  a  divinely  appointed 
hierarchy,  or  embodied  in  a  miraculous  book.” 

Bacon’s  “  new  Christianity  ”  is  not  embodied  in  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  book.  The  alleged  miraculous  occurrences  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  are  repudiated  entirely  as  matters  of  fact;  they  are  as 
indififerent  to  the  truly  critical  historian  as  Gordon  has  shown 
them  to  be  for  the  theologian  (p.  57).  The  author  declares 
there  can  be  no  halfway  work  in  applying  the  tests  of  criti¬ 
cism, —  they  must  be  applied  to  the  New  Testament  as  weP 
as  the  Old.  With  the  vision  of  Elisha’s  servant  and  the 
ascension  of  Elijah  go  the  Transfiguration  and  the  visible 
ascension  of  Jesus,  How  about  Christ’s  resurrection?  The 
author  nowhere  suggests  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  as 
a  fact.  It  is  rather  a  spiritual  experience  of  the  disciples; 
“  it  deserves  the  study  of  psychologists  such  as  the  late 
William  James  ”  (p,  dO).  1  first  got  this  idea  from  a  German 
theological  student  at  Heidelberg  in  1888.  He  said,  “  The 
resurrection  was  hloss  psyciwlogisch,  only  his  disciples  saw 

‘Christianity  Old  and  New.  Ity  Benjamin  NV.  Bacon.  New  Ha¬ 
ven:  Yale  University  Press.  1014.  .$1.0<>. 
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him.”  This  doctrine  was  not  taught  at  tliat  time  at  Yale 
Divinity  School. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  holds  its 
annual  meeting  in  Xew  Haven  this  month.  This  society 
is  founded  upon  the  “  Last  Command  of  the  Risen  Christ,” 
and  at  its  meetings  this  alleged  Last  Command  is  frequently 
and  reverently  ciuoted.  The  members  of  this  society  will 
assemble  in  New  Haven  as  the  guests  of  a  School  of  Religion 
which  teaches  that  the  Risen  Christ  never  uttered  the  Last 
Command,  for  the  very  simple  and  conclusive  reason  that  he 
never  rose ! 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1883-87, 
the  Bible  was  regarded  as  a  miraculous  book.  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight,  then  occupying  Bacon’s  chair  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  once  said:  “If  there  is  anything  of  questionable  his¬ 
toricity  in  the  New  Testament,  I  think  it  is  the  statement 
about  the  dead  coming  forth  and  appearing  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  Jesus’  death.”  This  was  regarded  as  approaching 
dangerous  heresy.  Bacon’s  Christianity  is  certainly  new  from 
the  old  Yale  standpoint  of  Dwight  and  Fisher. 

I  will  dwell  a  little  upon  Bacon’s  philosophy  of  miracle,  as 
it  supplies  the  key  to  his  method  and  his  system.  “  Miracles 
are  not  made  by  the  facts,  but  by  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  facts.  And  each  age  makes  its  own  interpretation.  The 
same  plienomena  are  to  one  man,  of  one  age,  miracles ;  to 
another  of  a  later  age,  ‘  providential  ’  occurrences,  or  perhaps 
only  operations  of  ‘  natural  law  ’  imperfectly  understood.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  the  historical  critic  to  decide  philo¬ 
sophically  which  point  of  view  is  more  correct,  but  to  read 
records  of  the  past  with  eyes  trained  to  the  light  of  the 
writer’s  ])eriod”  (p,  58).  In  other  words,  the  fact  is  not  the 
Vol.  LXXII.  Xo.  gS8.  5 
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essential  thing,  but  its  subjective  eflfect  on  the  observer.  In 
the  apologetics  of  the  “  old  Christianity  ”  it  was  assumed  that 
a  man  who  saw  Lazarus  or  Jesus  rise  from  the  dead  could 
know  the  fact  and  give  credil)le  testimony  in  relation  to 
it.  In  Bacon’s  “  new  Christianity  ”  the  testimony  of  a  first- 
century  Jew  on  such  a  point  would  be  worthless,  because  he 
probably  got  the  suggestion  from  the  story  of  the  man  who 
came  to  life  when  his  body  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha 
(•^  Kings  xiii.  21).  The  fact  cannot  be  substantiated 'by  evi¬ 
dence;  but  what  matter?  If  the  Jew  believed  Christ  an<l 
Lazarus  were  alive,  although  in  reality  they  were  dead,  he 
might  strike  out  and  preach  Christ  as  the  risen  Redeemer, 
and  so  found  a  world-conquering  religion.  Bacon’s.  “  new 
Christianity  ”  is  evidently  a  revamping  of  Sabatier’s  “  Religion 
of  the  Spirit,”  —  equally  vitiated  by  the  false  subjectivism 
which,  since  Schleiermacher,  has  been  the  curse  of  Protestant 
theology. 

It  is  true  that  Bacon  criticizes  Mythical  Idealism  as  too 
subjective :  he  declares  that  myth  can  nourish  faith  only  so 
far  as  its  underlying  ideas  are  “  true,”  corresponding  to  ob¬ 
served  fact  ( p.  119).  In  his  opening  chapters,  however,  he 
so  discredits  all  his  New  Testament  witnesses,  that  when  he 
comes  to  establi.sh  the  “  historical  ”  Christ,  his  result  is 
absurdly  illusory.  Paul,  the  first  witness,  perverts  all  the 
facts  to  fit  his  Greek  ideas  of  incarnation ;  Peter  twists  the 
facts  to  fit  his  preconceived  theories  of  the  Messiah,  etc.  If 
these  witnesses  are  as  worthless  as  Bacon  represents  them 
to  be  in  his  opening  chapters,  and  not  the  historic  Christ  bu,t 
Aryan  myth  is  “  the  parent  from  which  Christianity  drew 
the  vital  energy  of  its  earliest  and  greatest  days”  (p.  80), 
Bacon  must  in  consistency  stand  with  the  Mythical  Idealists, 
holding  that  ”  the  results  of  criticism,  applied  to  the  records 
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of  Christian  faith,  have  been  entirely  destructive,  —  nothing 
whatever  has  survived  but  myth”  (p.  43). 

I’acon  directs  his  criticism  against  nineteenth-century  lib¬ 
eralism  and  twentieth-century  idealism.  In  opposition  and 
contrast  he  develops  his  new  Christianity. 

The  type  of  nineteenth-century  lil)eralism  is  assumed  to  be 
President  Eliot’s  “  Religion  of  the  Future.”  Eliot  holds  that 
criticism  has  destroyed  nothing  but  worthless  myth  and  le¬ 
gend,  and  restored  the  concrete  fact.  The  mist  of  dogma 
which  enveloped  the  plain  and  sublimely  simple  precepts  of 
the  mechanic  Teacher  of  Nazareth  has  been  dispelled,  and 
Christianity  is  restored  to  its  “  Hebrew  purity”  (p.  44).  The 
basal  ])rincii)le  of  Bacon’s  criticism  of  Eliot  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  history  of  religion,  and  that  the  thought 
rather  than  the  thing  concerns  us.  Historic  facts  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  more  important  are  contemporary  judgments  of 
the  significance  of  facts,  inferences,  convictions,  faiths,  doc¬ 
trines  ;  Ijecause  what  we  aim  to  discover  is  the  progress  of 
man’s  inward  experience,  his  religious  instinct  (p.  47).  In 
this  subjective  point  of  view,  the  solid  ground  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  which  has  been  held  in  common  by  both  liberal 
and  orthodox  American  thinkers,  —  A.  P.  Peabody,  Charles 
Eliot,  Timothy  Dwight,  George  P.  Fisher,  —  is  abandoned 
for  the  cloudland  of  subjective  impression  and  feeling.  Jesus, 
whom  our  American  leaders  have  held  to  be  in  fact  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  becomes  merely  a  peg  on  which  were 
hung  the  vague  and  groundless  theosophic  speculations  of  a 
decadent  heathenism.  Bacon  asserts  that  in  the  free-for-all 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Roman  world,  those  heathen 
ideas  of  incarnation,  etc.,  which  were  attached  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  won  the  victory ;  and  he  ascribes  this  fact  to  the 
power  of  Jesus  as  an  historic,  concrete,  personality.  Would 
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it  not  then  be  more  reasonable,  and  as  much  in  harmony  with 
all  the  facts,  to  assume  in  essence  the  traditional  theory  of  a 
transcendent  personality,  back  of  and  dominating-  the  entire 
religious  development,  embracing  in  his  teaching  all  that  was 
true  and  vital  in  both  Gentile  and  Jewish  thought? 

Eliot  demands  a  substantial,  historic  Jesus  as  the  basis  of 
faith.  Bacon  here  contends  against  Eliot  that  the  Jew  to 
whom  I  refer  above,  who  believed  that  Jesus  and  Lazarus 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  could  preach  just  as  effectively  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  objective  fact ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  affirm 
that  the  reason  the  Jew  conquered  the  Roman  world  by  his 
preaching  was  because  Christ  was  an  historical  personage,  — 
he  actually  did  rise  from  the  dead.  In  his  argument  against 
the  mythical  idealists  in  the  next  chapter,  Bacon  directly  re¬ 
verses  these  contentions.  The  idealist  says  nothing  remains 
in  the  New  Testament  but  myth,  subjective  belief  is  the  only 
essential.  Now  Bacon  declares  that  subjective  belief  is  base¬ 
less  and  helpless  without  a  substantial  historic  foundation, 
and  he  affirms  that  New  Testament  criticism  is  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  this  substantial  foundation  to  the  idealist, 
though  for  some  mysterious  reason  Bacon  refused,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  accommodate  President  Eliot  in  the 
same  way.  Bacon  does  well  to  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
phantom  Christ  of  the  idealists;  but,  manifestly,  his  premises 
and  his  generally  subjective  attitude  associate  him,  unavoida¬ 
bly,  with  that  party. 

How  did  it  come  alxiut  that  Bacon’s  new  Christianity 
sprang  from  the  seemingly  unpromising  soil  of  the  old  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  flourished  at  Yale  a  generation  ago?  When  I 
first  entered  Yale  in  the  early  ’80’s  Bacon  was  about  leaving 
the  Seminary.  I  regarded  him  with  profound  respect  as  the 
grandson  of  the  great  Leonard  Bacon,  and  perhaps  with  awe 
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as  the  great  Hen  Bacon,  the  distinguished  half-back  of  the 
'\"arsity  team.  The  influences  which  found  young  Bacon 
in  this  conservative  environment  and  shaped  him  into  the 
iconoclast  of  to-day  T  conceive  to  1)€  mainly  two;  (1)  the 
dominance  in  our  American  thinking  of  Germany’s  extreme 
and  fantastic  critical  theories;  and  (2)  the  incoming  of  evo¬ 
lution.  1  pa<^s  to  consider  the  second  influence,  as  it  is  more 
to  my  immediate  purpose.  When  I  first  went  to  Yale,  evo¬ 
lution  was  just  beginning  to  aflfect  the  University  seriously. 
I  think  the  first  general  university  lecture  T  attended  in  the 
fall  of  1883  was  by  Dr.  James  D.  Dana,  aiming  to  show  the 
general  harmony  between  the  geological  ages  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  days  of  Genesis.  In  the  Seminary,  Harris,  Fisher,  and  the 
rest  recognized  vaguely  “  progress  in  revelation,”  but  the 
center  of  the  Yale  theology  of  that  day  was  a  static  mass  of 
doctrinal  material  which  the  thoroughgoing  evolutionist  would 
repudiate  as  impossible.  Its  essential  features  were:  (1)  a 
miraculous  person  of  Christ;  and  (2)  a  miraculous  book. 
This  Christ  was  the  power  of  God  and  the  wdsdom  of  God,  — 
he  did  not  need  the  intellectual  assistance  of  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher,  nor  aid  from  the  heathen  religions  or  the  Roman 
state,  in  propagating  his  gospel.  His  disciples,  clear-eyed, 
had  seen  his  glory,  and.  knowing  his  heavenly  and  infallible 
truth,  made  known  to  men  the  full  counsel  of  God,  without 
myth,  legend,  or  priestly  humbug  of  any  sort.  Evolution 
will  have  none  of  this,  as  a  real  happening  in  Judea  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  As  Strauss  puts  it :  ‘‘  The  Idea  is  not  wont 
to  express  itself  perfectly  in  one  individual  and  imperfectly 
in  all  the  rest.  The  demand  now  is  for  a  race-ideal.  God  is 
to  become  incarnate  in  the  race,  instead  of  in  a  single  in¬ 
dividual.” 

The  second  feature  of  old  Yale’s  Christianity  was  no  less 
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rqjugnant  to  the  evolutionary  theory,  —  a  miraculous  book. 
It  was  written  by  men  who  saw  and  knew  facts  and  who  re¬ 
ported  them  with  dependable  accuracy.  They  |X)ssessed,  in 
practical  fullness,  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  I 
once  asked  Professor  Fisher;  “  What  is  progress  in  theology? 
Is  it  the  more  and  more  complete  grasp  of  that  sum  of  Christ¬ 
ian  truth  which  lay  in  the  minds  of  Christ’s  first  disciples? 
Or,  is  the  movement  to  something  above  and  beyond  what 
they  knew  and  experienced?”  After  a  moment’s  thought  he 
replied,  —  “  It  is  the  first.”  Here  then  we  have  a  miraculous 
book,  written  by  men  miraculously  taught  and  guided.  Note 
that  these  ideas  were  central  and  dominant  in  Bacon’s  early 
environment,  and  observe,  too,  that  he  is  descended  from  a 
long  and  famous  line  of  defenders  of  stalwart  New  England 
orthodoxy. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  we  are  discussing  has  the  titl^, 
“  Evolution  of  Religion.”  “  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  belief  could  be  determined  by 
the  mode  of  its  attainment.  We  have  arguments  of  this  type: 
Humanity  has  reached  its  theistic  world-view  through  the  de-, 
vious  paths  of  primitive  folk  ways  and  nature-myths.  .Argol. 
the  theistic  world-view  is  a  delusion”  ( p.  28).  This  would 
have  been  about  the  opinion  of  the  old  Christianity  of  Yale, 
where  we  were  taught,  and  I  still  believe,  for  that  matter, 
that  any  pure  and  worthy  theism  the  world  possesses  came 
by  revelation  from  Christ’s  transcendent  person.  The  Bacon 
of  to-day,  however,  is  a  thoroughgoing  evolutionist,  so  it  is 
good-bye  to  a  miraculous  book,  written  by  men  miraculously 
taught  and  guided;  is  it  also  good-bye  to  a  miraculous  Christ? 

It  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  doctrine  that  the  person 
of  Christ  is  always  the  crux  for  the  reforming  theologian. 
It  is  a  simple  and  pleasing  task  to  appease  liberal  thought  by 
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throwing  away  the  miracles  and  in  general  the  supernatural 
elements  of  the  old  Christianity ;  but  if  a  man  is  still  to  do 
business  as  an  orthodox  theologian  he  must  retain  some  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  traditional  Jesus.  And  having  abandoned  mir¬ 
acle,  and  patronized  or  ridiculed  those  who  clamor  for  signs 
and  wonders,  it  is  awkward  to  construct  a  person  of  Christ 
who  obviously  has  miraculous  features.  Schleiermacher  had 
this  trying  experience,  as  is  true  of  Gordon  and  Foster  in  our 
day ;  and  Bacon  appears  as  a  fellow  suflferer  in  this  goodly 
com])any.  flow  can  Bacon  convince  a  hard-headed  and  more 
or  less  .skeptical  world  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit  to  be  worshipetl  and  glorified?  He  has 
discredited  all  witnesses  as  biased  and  incompetent ;  he  has 
discredited  his  Christ  by  teaching  that  his  religion  owed  its 
start  in  the  world  to  myth  and  legend  and  lucky  external  cir¬ 
cumstance.  How  then  prove  his  Christ  sufficiently  supernat¬ 
ural  to  serve  the  purposes  of  orthodox  faith?  Hume,  Zeller, 
and  others  declare  a  miracle  can  never  be  substantiated  by 
evidence ;  who  can  question  it,  with  such  witnesses  as  those 
of  Bacon !  The  tremendous  antecedent  probability  is  that 
Jesus  was  of  common  human  clay,  however  distinguished  and 
gifted.  Obviously,  every  rule  of  evidence  and  reason  would 
force  Bacon  to  stand  with  President  Eliot,  and  say :  “  Jesus 
is  a  noble  character,  possibly  the  world’s  moral  ideal,  but  in 
his  nature  and  character  there  is  nothing  supernatural.”  .And 
the  amazing  thing  is  that  this  is  e.xactly  what  Bacon  does 
not  do. 

On  the  contrary,  he  quotes  practically  every  classical  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  New  Testament  exalting  Jesus  as  Redeemer, 
Lord,  Christ,  incarnate  God.  And  Bacon  nowhere  questions, 
but  everywhere  implies,  that  these  titles  apply  in  fullest  meas¬ 
ure  to  Jesus.  And  surely  this  should  satisfy  the  most  bigoted 
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of  conservatives.  And  so,  like  a  well-instructed  scribe,  Pro¬ 
fessor  r>acon  brings  forth  from  his  treasure  of  critical  sci¬ 
ence  things  new  and  old.  Theology  is  modernized  and  re¬ 
constructed,  the  lion  of  evolutionary  science  lies  down  with 
the  lamb  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  golden  age  of  love  and 
peace  dawns  upon  our  troubled  world. 

l^ut  when  we  rub  our  eyes  and  begin  to  question  how  this 
sleight-of-hand  trick  was  done,  we  quickly  tliscover  it  to  be 
a  most  manifest  fake.  i\nd  liere  appears  the  beauty  and  the 
supreme  excellence  of  Bacon’s  method :  "  The  question  is  not 
as  to  the  fact,  but  as  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  fact.'’ 
Bacon  nowhere  asserts  that  Jesus  was,  two  thousand  years 
ago,  or  is  now.  Redeemer,  Lord,  Christ,  incarnate  God.  He 
assures  us,  however,  on  his  authority  as  an  expert  in  New 
Testament  interpretation,  that,  two  thousand  years  ago,  Paul, 
Peter,  Mark,  and  some  others  believed  these  things  about 
Jesus.  It  seems  probable  that  these  persons  derived  some 
pleasure  and  profit  from  believing  these  things  alxmt  Jesus; 
although  we  are  confronted  by  the  somewhat  disconcerting 
fact  that,  because  of  this  belief,  Paul  was  beheaded  and 
Peter  was  crucified.  If  you  will  believe  these  things  about 
Jesus  now,  it  may  help  you  some  morally  and  spiritually;  and 
it  may  be  said  for  your  encouragement  that  it  is  much  safer 
now  than  it  appears  to  have  been  two  thousand  years  ago, 
to  believe  and  preach  things  which  have  no  actual  or  historic 
foundation.  The  scoffer  may  affirm  that  beheading  or  cruci¬ 
fixion  is  not  too  severe  a  penalty  for  a  man  who  works  off 
such  a  fraud  on  the  public ;  but  Professor  Bacon  doubtless 
assures  the  converts  of  the  new  Christianity  that  it  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  evolution  theory  and  of  the 
perennial  anrl  indestructible  vitality  of  our  holy  faith  that 
these  conditions  are  all  changed. 
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As  an  orthodox  Congregational  clergyman,  I  desire  to 
state  that  neither  Professor  Bacon,  nor  Dr.  George  A.  Gor¬ 
don,  nor  any  other  of  our  theological  reformers  whose  names 
now  come  to  mind,  is  authorized  to  speak  for  me,  as  a  de¬ 
fender  of  our  ancient  and  orthodox  faith.  If  forced  to  a  choice, 
rather  than  accept  the  fake  Christ  of  Bacon’s  new  Christian¬ 
ity,  or  the  phantom  Christ  of  the  Mythical  Idealists,  I  would 
at  once  choose  the  comparatively  reasonable  and  historically 
comprehensible  Jesus  of  President  Eliot.  And  I  am  confident 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  orthodox  Congregational  mem¬ 
bership  will  agree  with  me,  when  they  understand  the  ab¬ 
surdly  illusory  nature  of  the  “  reconstructions  ”  of  our  New 
Theology.  I  believe  that  our  Congregational  churches  are  of 
too  high  a  level  of  intelligence  to  be  permanently  deceived  by 
these  combinations  of  fallacy  and  fake. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  GLOSSING. 

BY  IIAROLO  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  I-INCOLN’s  INN. 

BARRISTER-.\T-LAW. 

Continuous  preoccupation  with  the  problems  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  has  convinced  me  that  in  its  present  form  the  work 
contains  an  immense  amount  of  commentary.  Every  investi¬ 
gation  in  which  I  engage  reveals  some  aspect  or  other  of  this 
truth,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  section  of  lliblical  students 
have  any  adequate  appreciation  of  it.  I  propose,  therefore, 
in  the  present  article  to  throw  together  a  few  notes  supple¬ 
menting  my  previous  writings  on  the  subject.  My  view  is 
that  all  our  extant  texts  of  the  Pentateuch  contain  a  very 
great  deal  of  verbiage,  which  is  due  to  the  incorporation  of 
2’ariorum  notes  in  the  text  and  to  endeavors  to  edit  it  satis¬ 
factorily.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  glossators  worked  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  They  endeavored  to  exjdain  by  inserting  notes 
at  suitable  points,  they  amplified  by  incorporating  material 
from  other  passages,  they  interpreted  and  collected  laws,  and 
they  repeated  and  expanded.  Further,  I  think  that  this  was 
a  continuous  process,  and  that  we  have  notes  on  notes  incor¬ 
porated  in  our  texts.  Let  us  take  an  instance  of  a  passage 
that  seems  to  me  to  bear  on  its  face  sufficient  marks  of  its 
origin.  Exodus  vi.  12  is  resumed  by  verse  110.  Its  true  con¬ 
tinuation  is  vii.  1.  If  we  read  the  intervening  ])assage  we 
shall  see  that  it  consists  of  three  elements ;  ( 1 )  a  statement 
that  God  commissioned  Moses  and  Aaron  (ver.  18)  ;  (2)  a 
passage  (ver.  14-27)  which,  while  itself  bearing  the  marks 
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of  later  expansion,,  clearly  represents  a  commentator’s  note 
identifying  at  a  crucial  point  of  the  narrative  the  Aaron  and 
Moses  who  are  its  heroes,  and  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the 
leading  descendants  of  Israel  till  the  point  at  which  they  come 
in;  and  (3)  a  short  resumptive  summary  (ver.  28-30)  of 
vi.  2-12.  making  it  possible  for  the  narrative  to  go  on  its 
way.  Thus  we  have  here  annotation  which  has  itself  gone 
through  further  glossing. 

The  better  to  understand  the  ways  of  glossators,  let  us 
study  the  short  passage  relating  the  divine  command  as  to 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  occurs  twice  in  our  Massoretic  text. 


Nl'MIlKKS  xxvu. 

12  And  the  Lord  .vo/d  unto 
Moses,  (Jet  tliee  up  unto  this 
mount  of  the  Ahnriin  |  fir  lloli 
add  of  Jordun.  LXX  adds  Mount 
Neho),  jind  heliold  I  \'uljt  adds 
thence  I  the  land  |  LXX  adds 
Canaan  1  which  I  hare  tjirvn 
unto  tlie  children  of  Israel  [L.XX 
adds  for  a  iK)i'Session  |. 
l.'l  And  thou  shalt  behold  it, 
and  thou,  xhalt  he  liatiiered  unto 
tliy  jH'ople  llliou  also,  (e.1svz 
oinit)l,  as  uux  tjuthered  Aaron 
tiiy  brother  [LXX  adds  iu 
.^fount  lIor|. 

14  1 -\s  (Tj’X j)  .ve  rebelled  ajiainst 
my  wonl  ( Vul.ct,  offemlixtix  me) 
in  the  wilderness  of  Ziii,  in  the 
strife  of  the  ci)n,irre^ation  to 
saivctify  me  ( Culu,  ne<‘  xaneti- 
fare  me  I'oluixtix,  LXX  adds  ye 
did  not  sanctify  me)  at  the  wa¬ 
ters  !»efore  their  eyes.  Tliese  are 
the  waters  of  Meribah  of  (liXX 
in)  Kades’i  (f  omits  “these" 
to  “Kadesh")  iu  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Zinl. 


UKUTKROXOMV  XXXII. 

48  And  the  Lord  xpake  unto 
Moses  [on  this  selfsame  day, 
saying,  J 

4t>  (let  thee  up  unto  this  mount 
of  the  Abarim  I  mount  Neho 
which  is  iu  tiie  laud  of  Moab 
(It  Canaan)  which  is  (LXX 
omits)  over  ajrainst  .Jericho;) 
ami  Iteliold  the  land  |of  Canaan] 
wliich  /  am  uh  hvj  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  o^  Israel  [for  a  i»ossession 
( It  ondts)  I  ; 

oO  [And  die  in  the  mount  whither 
thou  art  ^'oiu};  up)  amt  he  srath- 
ered  unto  thy  people  as  [diedl 
Aaron  thy  brother  [in  mount 
Ilor  (F*u  omit)  and)  uux  .gath¬ 
ered  I  unto  his  people). 

51  [For  tliat  (Tj*x  ijy)  ye  tres¬ 
passed  against  me  in  tlie  midst 
of  tlie  children  of  Israel  in  the 
waters  of  Meribali  of  Kadesh  in 
the  wilderness  of  Zin,  for  that 
("ttJ’K  hv)  6id  not  sanctify  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel.) 
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The  comparison  of  these  texts  is  of  great  value,  because 
tliey  are  so  obviously  derived  from  a  common  basis ;  and  it 
is  at  once  evident  that,  for  whatever  reasons,  this  basis  has 
led  to  two  very  diflFerent  versions.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
main  source  of  the  discrepancies  is  to  be  found  in  heavy 
glossing.  This  appears  from  the  following  considerations : — 

(a)  In  each  of  the  two  passages  some  of  our  authorities 
add  obvious  glosses  that  are  lacking  in  others,  e.g.  the  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  LXX  and  the  \"ulgate  in  X^umbers  xxvii.  1?. 

(b)  The  subject  matter  of  the  surplusage  is  in  some 
cases  repugnant  to  the  context.  It  is  unnatural  that  any  writer 
reporting  a  command  given  to  Moses  at  the  foot  of  this 
“  Mount  of  the  Abarim  ”  should  proceed  to  say  to  him  that 
this  is  “  Mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  which  is 
over  against  Jericho.”  It  is  as  if  one  should  say  to  a  Lon¬ 
doner,  “  Go  from  London,  where  you  are  at  present,  which 
is  on  the  Thames,  which  is  in  England.”  But  such  phrases 
are  precisely  suitable  to  a  commentary.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  qualifying  “  of  Canaan  ”  in  the  same  verse 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49). 

f cl  Other  phrases  that  are  peculiar  to  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  amplify,  resume,  or  explain  what  is  found  in  the  com¬ 
mon  basis.  Thus  in  Numbers  xxvii.  13,  “And  thou  shalt 
behold  it  ”  merely  resumes  the  earlier  “  behold  the  land  ” ; 
“for  a  possession”  in  Deut.  xxxii.  49,  “in  mount  Ilor”  in 
verse  50,  “on  this  selfsame  day”  (ver.  48)  and  “thou  also” 
in  Numbers  xxvii.  13  are  amplifications,  and  the  phrases 
about  dying  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  50  explain  those  about 
being  gathered  unto  one’s  people. 

fd)  The  doubtful  sense  and  grammar  and  the  use  of  the 
cumbrous  and  "'“•N  hv  clearly  betray  the  glossator  in  the 

concluding  verses,  as  do  also  the  utter  absence  of  any  infer- 
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mation  independent  of  Numbers  xx.  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  expressions. 

(e)  “Saying”  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  48  is  a  frequent 
gloss,  equivalent  to  our  punctuation. 

This  leaves  us  with  two  differences;  in  Numbers  xxvii.  Vi 
we  have  “  said  ”  and  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  48  “  spake,”  and 
later  there  is  the  variation  between  “  which  /  have  given  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  ”  and  “  which  I  am  giving."  On  the 
former  of  these  it  would  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion, 
the  latter  may  be  due  to  glossing  or  to  variations  in  the  trans¬ 
mission.  If  now  we  assume  that  the  speech  was  originally, 
“  Get  thee  up  unto  this  mount  of  the  Abarim,  and  behold  the 
land  (?  which  I  am  giving  unto  the  children  of  Israel?), 
and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  unto  thy  people  like  Aaron  thy 
brother”  (or  “as  was  gathered  Aaron  thy  brother”),  we 
shall  see  that  there  have  been  vast  possibilities  for  choking 
and  increasing  the  Biblical  text  without  in  any  way  reenforc- 
ing  its  meaning,  and,  unhappily,  with  considerable  loss  of 
clearness  and  force. 

It  was  noted  above  that  the  cumbrous  ?y  helped  to  be¬ 
tray  the  glossator.  If  we  look  at  the  instances  where  this  phrase 
occurs  in  tlie  Pentateuch  in  the  sense  of  "  because,”  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  only  three  outside  the  present  passage.  In  two  of 
these,  reasons  for  its  use  are  at  once  apparent.  In  Deuter¬ 
onomy  xxix.  24  the  phrase  is  used  in  answer  to  the  question 
in  the  preceding  verse,  “  For  what  did  the  Lord,”  etc.? 
“  For  that  they  deserted,”  etc.  In  Numbers  xx.  24  the  rea¬ 
son  is  that  '3  has  already  been  used  in  the  clause  on  which  it 

depends,  “  for  ('3)  he  shall  not  come  into  the  land . for 

that  ye  rebelled.”  The  third  passage  is  Exodus  xxxii.  35. 
Here  the  Massoretic  text  reads :  “  for  that  they  made  the  calf 
which  Aaron  made.”  That  is  certainly  wrong,  and  we  are 
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not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Syriac  and  Targum  have  “  they 
served  ”  for  “  they  made,”  while  the  Vulgate  reads  “  pro 
reatu  vituli,”  etc.  It  may  be  that  Jerome’s  rendering  goes 
back  to  a  substantive  in  the  construct  state,  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  this. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  mere  use  of  "iw’N  bv  is  no  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  gloss.  At  the  same  time  the  ex¬ 
pression  was  sometimes  used  by  glossators,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  natural  to  turn  to  some  of  the  other  instances  in  the 
historical  books  where  it  occurs,  to  see  if  there  is  any  ground 
for  using  it  as  a  clue  to  glossing.  In  1  iSamuel  xxiv.  4  we 
read ;  "  Then  David  arose,  and  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul’s 
robe  privily.  T)  And  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that  David’s 
heart  smote  him,  for  that  he  had  cut  off  Saul’s  skirt,”  etc. 
Now  the  Septuagintal  MS.  IIP  44  omits  the  italicized  clause, 
and  certainly  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  due  to  a  commentator 
who  dotted  the  i’s  of  his  author.  There  are  probably  other 
passages  where  the  same  thing  would  hold  true,  but  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  direct  evidence  makes  it  unwise  to  hazard  a  definite 
opinion  at  the  present  stage  of  textual  studies.  What  should 
be  said  is  that  clauses  that  add  nothing  to  the  meaning  save 
what  is  already  present  in  the  context  must  rest  under  sus¬ 
picion. 

From  this  I  turn  to  some  in.stances  taken  from  the  great 
repetition ; — 


EXODUS  XXV. 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  take  for  me 
an  offering;  of  every  man  whose 
heart  maketh  him  willin'.^  ye 
shall  take  my  offerinj'.  .‘t  And 
thix  is  the  offering  irhieh  i/c 
shall  take  of  them,  f;old  and  sli¬ 
ver  and  brass,  etc. 


EXODUS  XXXV. 

4  .  .  .  This  is  the  thins  which 
the  Lord  commanded,  sayinR.  H 
Take  ye  from  amonR  yon  an  ot- 
ferinR  unto  the  Lord :  whoso¬ 
ever  is  of  a_  williiiR  heart  let 
him  hriiiR  if.  tl>e  Lord's  offer- 
ins;  sold.  etc. 
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Certainly  the  comparison  suggests  that  the  italicized  words  in 
verse  3  are  not  original. 


EXODUS  XXV. 

29  And  tliou  shall  make  the 
dishes  thereof,  and  the  spoons 
thereof,  and  the  fiayotut  thereof, 
and  the  hotels  thereof,  to  i)our 
out  withal ;  of  pure  itold  fdialt 
thou  make  them. 


EXODUS  xxxvii. 

Ki  And  he  made  the  vessels 
which  were  upon  tlie  table,  the 
dishes  thereof,  and  the  sftoona 
thereof,  and  the  boiclx  thereof, 
and  the  tla;;ons  thereof  to  imur 
out  withal,  of  pure  gold. 


.Apart  from  the  difference  of  order  between  the  flagons 
and  the  1k>w1s  ( and  in  this  the  Samaritan  in  .xxv.  agrees  with 
the  Massoretic  order  in  x.xxvii.)  the  words  “  shalt  thou  make 
them  ”  are  clearly  shown  to  be  a  gloss.  This  is  a  common 
form  of  gloss,  as  witness  the  following  comparison : — 


EXODUS  XXX. 

1  And  thon  shait  make  an  altar 
to  burn  incense  of  acacia  wood 
xhatt  thon  make  it;  2  a  cnl)it, 
etc. 


E.\ODUS  xxxvir. 

2r>  And  he  made  an  altar  of  In¬ 
cense  of  acacia  woo<l ;  a  cubit, 
etc. 


Compare  also  xxviii.  15  with  xxxix.  8. 

On  the  whole,  however,  comparison  of  the  great  repetition 
with  the  earlier  passage  in  the  Massoretic  text  does  little  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  glossators.  The  above 
instances  have  been  cited  because  they  provide  an  elementary 
introduction  and  confirm  the  testimony  of  other  passages  as 
to  the  textual  history. 

More  interesting  is  the  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
repetition  which  deals  with  the  sabbath  law. 


EXODUS  XXXT. 

13  (a)  Verily  ye  shall  keep  mj 
sabbaths;  (a)  for  it  is  a  sign 
between  me  and  you  throughout 


FLXODUS  XXXV. 

2  Six  days  shall  work  be  <lone, 
but  on  the  seventh  day  there 
shall  be  to  yon  (an)  holy  (day), 
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EXODUS  XXXI.  EXODUS  XXXV. 

your  generations;  (/3)  that  ye  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest  to  the 
may  know  that  I  am  the  r»r<l  Lord :  whosoever  doeth  work 
which  sanctify  you.  therein  sliall  be  put  to  deatii. 

14  (b)  And  ye  sliall  keep  the 
sabbath,  (> )  for  it  is  holy  unto 
you;  (i)  lie  that  i)rofaueth  it 
shall  surely  be  i>ut  to  <1eath ; 

(ii)  for  whosoever  doeth  an> 
work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  his  i»eople. 

15  (c)  Six  days  shall  work  be 
done;  but  on  the  seventh  day 
(is)  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest, 
holif  to  the  Ixird ;  (iii)  whoso¬ 
ever  doeth  work  in  the  fiahhnth 
day,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  each  of  these 
passages  is  connected  with  matter  not  found  in  the  other. 
Exodus  xxxi.  IG  f.  deals  with  the  sabbath  covenant;  xxxv.  2 
contains  a  law,  not  found  elsewhere,  prohibiting  the  lighting 
of  a  fire  on  the  sabbath  day.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  clear 
that  xxxi.  13-1.)  and  xxxv.  2  are  connected,  and  that  there 
is  some  common  basis.  Once,  however,  we  examine  Exodus 
xxxi.  carefully,  some  curious  facts  emerge.  We  see  that  it 
consists  of  three  overlapping  commands  to  keep  the  sabbath, 
three  overlapping  slatements  of  the  sanctions  for  violating  it, 
and  two  reasons.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  may  be  set  out 
thus : — 

(a)  X’erily  ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths. 

(b)  And  ye  shall  keep  the  sabbath. 

(c)  Six  days  shall  work  be  done;  but  on  the  seventh  day 
is  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord. 

(i)  He  that  profaneth  it  shall  surely  lie  put  to  death. 

(ii)  For  whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  among  his  people. 
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(iii)  Whosoever  doeth  work  in  the  sabbath  day,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

(a)  h'or  it  is  a  sign  between  you  and  me  throughout 
your  generations. 

(/3)  That  ye  may  know  that  1  am  the  Lord  which  sanc¬ 
tify  you. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  no  legislator  who  knew  his 
business  ever  composed  laws  in  this  style.  Two  thirds  of  this 
at  least  must  be  commentary.  The  later  passage  suggests 
that  the  author  of  Exodus  xxxv.  found  before  him  verse  15 
in  a  simpler  form,  and  if  that  be  so,  (c)  and  (iii)  alone  con¬ 
tain  the  nucleus  from  which  all  this  verbiage  has  arisen. 
What  liglit  do  the  Scptuagintal  texts  throw  on  our  problem? 
Very  little:  in  verse  13  B  omits  the  “for,”  suggesting  that 
this  word  was  added  after  “  it  is  a  sign,”  etc.,  had  been  taken 
into  the  text.  In  verse  14  the  LXX  generally  reads  (with 
variations)  :  “  for  it  is  holy  of  the  Lord  unto  you,  he  that  pro- 
faneth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  every  one  who  shall  do 
work,”  but  m  has  “  for  it  is  holy,  he  who  shall  do  work,”  i.e. 
it  has  a  shorter  text,  omitting  (i)  altogether:  further,  for 
“  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people,”  f  has 
“  and  he  shall  surely  die,”  and  x  omits  “  that  soul.”  These 
variations  are  instructive  as  showing  how  the  text  has  grown 
by  gradual  stages.  But  they  have  a  further  value.  The 
phrases  about  being  cut  off  have  long  presented  a  crux  to  in¬ 
terpreters.  The  fact  is  that  the  Biblical  texts  are  not  entirely 
consistent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  absolutely  crisp 
and  clear  notion  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  by  a 
collation  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  But  if  textual 
criticism  suggests  that  it  has  often  been  introduced  through 
the  incorporation  of  notes,  there  is  an  obvious  possibility  that 
fresh  investigations  in  the  light  of  this  science  may  lead  to  a 
Vol.  LXX II.  No.  288.  6 
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happier  result.  This  in  turn  recalls  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  technical  terms,  such  as  “  sin  offering?  ”  and  “  trespass 
oflFering,”  about  which  the  data  of  our  present  Pentateuch  are 
conflicting;  and  it  may  l^e  that  in  these  cases,  too,  glossing  is 
responsible  for  the  obliteration  of  clear  conceptions. 

I.astly,  we  come  to  the  comparison  of  xxxi.  15  and  xxxv.  2 
from  the  point  of  view  of  glossing,  and  the  .story  is  easy 
enough  to  read.  The  word  “  holy  ”  occurs  in  different  places 
in  the  two  Hebrew  texts,  and  it  is  omitted  altogether  in  the 
Septuagintal  MS.  x.  “There  shall  be  to  you  ’’  in  xxxv.  2  is 
wanting  in  the  earlier  passage.  “  In  the  sabbath  day  ”  in 
xxxi.  is  “  therein  ”  in  xxxv.,  and  the  LXX  is  divided  between 
“  in  the  sabbath  day  ”  and  “  in  the  seventh  day."  The  part 
of  the  Hebrew  verb  “  die  "  which  is  rendered  “  surely  ”  in 
the  hZnglish  translation  is  omitted  in  the  Septuagintal  P>h*  of 
Exo<lus  xxxi.  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  of  xxxv.  It  may  also 
be  noted  that  in  xxxv.  2  the  LXX  has  “  a  rest,  holy,  a  sal>- 
bath  (or  sabbaths),  a  rest  to  the  Lord,"  the  last  “  a  rest  to  the 
Lord  ”  being  omitted  by  m.  Clearly  then  an  earlier  text  read 
something  like  this :  “  Six  days  shall  work  l)e  done,  but  on 

the  seventh  [is]  a  sabbath  (“  rest)  of  re.st  (  ?  to  the  Lord), 
he  that  doeth  work  (on  it)  shall  die." 

A  familiar  instance  of  a  deiiterograph  is  provided  by  the 
ten  commandments  of  Exodus  xx.  2-17;  Deuteronomy  v. 
C-18.  Neglecting  cases  where  i  (and)  appears  in  one  of  the 
texts  and  not  in  the  other,  we  find  the  following  instances  of 
glos.ses;  Deuteronomy  twice  (verses  12  and  10)  adds  the 
words  “  as  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee."  Twice  we 
find  clauses  introduced  by  “  in  order  that " :  viz.  verse  14,  “  in 
order  that  thy  manservant  and  thy  maidservant  may  rest  like 
ihee,"  a  most  obvious  explanatory  note;  and  verse  16,  “and 
in  order  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee."  Isolated  amplifica- 
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tory  ^losses  are :  “  thy  ox  and  thy  ass  and  all  ”  before  the 
word  “  cattle  ”  in  verse  14,  as  contrasted  with  Exodus  xx.  10, 
and  “  his  field  ”  after  “  house  of  thy  neighbor  ”  in  verse  18.  A 
much  more  extensive  note  is  to  be  found  in  verse  14:  “And 
thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wert  a  slave  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  forth  thence  with  a 
strong  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm :  therefore  the  Lord  thy 
God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day  ”  ;  and  a  similar 
remark  applies  to  Exodus  xx.  11,  containing  a  corresponding 
but  totally  different  sentence  connecting  the  sabbath  with  the 
creation.  This  last  verse  is  missing  in  HP  136,  whether  by 
some  accident  or  through  derivation  from  an  earlier  text  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

The  laws  of  forbidden  food  in  Leviticus  xi.  and  Deuter¬ 
onomy  xiv.  are  parallel.  I  content  myself  with  quoting  short 
passages  that  are  of  great  value  for  our  present  investiga¬ 
tion  : — 


LEVITICUS  XL 

n  These  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that 
are  in  the  waters ;  whatsoever 
hath  tins  and  scales  [hi  the  wa¬ 
ters  in  the  seas  and  in  the  riv¬ 
ers.  theml  shall  ye  eat. 

10  And  whatsoever  hath  not 
lius  and  scales  fin  the  seas,  and 
in  the  rivers  of  all  that  move 
on  the  waters,  and  of  all  the 
liviii};  creatures  that  are  in*  the 
watersl  (a)  an  ahomination  are 
they  unto  yon. 

11  (h)  .\nd  an  aliomination  shall 
they  be  unto  you ;  ye  shall  not 
eat  of  their  flesh,  and  their  car- 
(•asses  ye  shall  have  in  alxiini- 
nation. 

12  (c)  Whatsoever  hath  no  tins 
nor  scales  in  the  waters,  that  is 
an  abomination  unto  you. 


UKUTEKONOMY  XIV. 

0  These  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that 
are  in  the  waters:  whatsoever 
hath  tins  and  scales  shall  ye  eat. 
10  And  whatsoever  hath  not 
fins  and  .scales  ye  shall  not  eat, 
[it  is  unclean  unto  youl. 
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The  comparison  here  is  sufficiently  instructive.  There  is  a 
mass  of  verbiage  in  Leviticus  that  is  missing  in  Deuteronomy. 
First,  there  are  the  bracketed  words  in  verse  9.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  add  nothing  whatever  to  the  sense  and  are 
probably  a  mere  amplificatory  gloss.  In  verse  10  the  words 
“  in  the  seas  and  in  the  rivers  ”  are  omitted  by  bw  as  well 
as  by  Deuteronomy.  We  then  have  no  fewer  than  three 
statements  that  unclean  fish  are  an  abomination : — 

(a)  An  abomination  arc  they  unto  you; 

(b)  And  an  abomination  shall  they  be  unto  you; 

(c)  Whatsoever  hath  no  fins  nor  scales  in  the  waters 
that  is  an  abomination  unto  you. 

This  cannot  possibly  be  original.  But  (c)  is  omitted  by 
bw  and  (b)  by  F*,  while  in  (a)  “  unto  you  *’  is  omitted  by 
the  whole  LXX.  Probably,  therefore,  the  text  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  originally  ran  thus : — 

‘‘  These  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that  are  in  the  waters,  whatso¬ 
ever  hath  fins  and  scales;  and  (=  but)  whatsoever  hath  not 
fins  and  scales  are  an  alxjmination ;  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their 
flesh,  and  their  carcasses  ye  shall  have  in  abomination.” 
(Note  the  chiastic  order  “  not  eat:  flesh::  carcasses:  have  in 
abomination.”  No  glossator  would  write  thus.)  This  text 
is  clear  and  vigorous.  All  the  rest  is  mere  verbiage.  W^hether 
the  words  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  xiv.  10  are  original  is 
more  doubtful. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  example  of  glossing  in 
the  same  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  may  be  noticed.  In  verse 
11  we  read:  “of  all  clean  birds  ye  may  eat,”  in  20  (LXX  19) 
“  of  all  clean  fowls  ye  may  eat.”  One  or  the  other  of  these  will 
be  the  work  of  a  glossator.  But  which?  The  latter  verse  is 
omitted  by  a.^,  and  accordingly  a  presumption  arises  that  it 
is  a  commentator’s  summary  of  what  had  preceded. 
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The  foregoing  examples  represent  some  of  the  most  ele-r 
mentary  steps  that  can  be  taken  towards  freeing  the  Biblical 
text  from  glosses  by  comparison  of  parallel  passages.  They 
are  merely  typical  of  what  has  happened  to  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  accordingly  every  kind  of  available  evidence 
should  l)e  carefully  scrutinized  with  a  view  to  the  recovery 
of  the  earliest  text  attainable.  Invaluable  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Versions  and  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent.  But  there  is  also  room  for  what  is  known  as  flair  and 
for  the  processes  of  trained  scholarship.  We  shall  learn  how 
to  do  the  work  only  by  doing  it,  and  the  labors  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  of  scholars  will  be  required  before  secure  results 
are  obtained.  Much  systematic  work  will  be  required,  and. 
do  not  let  us  forget  to  add,  much  unsystematic  work.  This 
will  appear  a  very  heretical  dictum  in  days  when  “  method,” 
“  system,”  “  organization,”  and  similar  conceptions  are  wor¬ 
shiped  as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  human  intellect ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  have  their  limitations,  like 
all  other  conceptions,  and  prcwe  fatal  if  carried  too  far.  I 
pro])ose  therefore  to  close  this  paper  by  drawing  attention  to 
two  or  three  passages  that  have  thrust  themselves  on  my  no¬ 
tice  from  a  textual  point  of  view,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  matter  will 
see  that  in  reality  they  are  merely  typical  of  scores  of  other 
passages,  and  suggest  numbers  of  problems  that  have  never 
even  been  considered. 

In  Leviticus  ii.  13  we  read: — 

(’a)  .\nd  every  oblation  of  thy  meal  offering  shalt  thou 
mix  with  salt; 

(b)  .And  thou  shalt  not  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of 
thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meal  offering; 

(c)  With  all  thine  oblations  thou  shalt  offer  salt. 
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It  must  be  obvious  that  two  thirds  of  this  is  glossing.  The 
command  to  offer  salt  with  the  oblation  of  a  meal  offering  is 
the  sole  point  alike  of  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  It  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  that  (a)  and  (c)  are  totally  devoid  of  any  distinction 
of  style  and  are  much  more  suited  to  a  glossator  than  (b), 
with  its  reference  to  a  covenant  and  its  avoidance  of  the 
technical  corban  (oblation).  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that 
this  clause  itself  has  a  history.  The  LXX  omits  the  introduc¬ 
tory  “  and  ” ;  its  authorities  are  divided  ^is  to  the  verb,  the 
Old  Latin,  for  example,  rendering  “  non  cessabit  sal,”  and 
for  the  Massoretic  “  thy  God  ”  most  Septuagintal  MSS.  have 
Kvpiov  “  Lord.”  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  verse 
as  this  should  be  accepted  in  the  Massoretic  text  without  in¬ 
quiry,  and  it  merely  exemplifies  what  is  to  be  found  in  innu¬ 
merable  other  passages. 

In  Leviticus  iv.  12  we  read :  ”  and  he  shall  bring  out 
the  whole  bullock  to  without  the  camp  to  a  clean  place  to  the 
pouring  out  of  ashes  and  burn  it  on  wood  with  fire  on  the 
pouring  out  of  ashes  it  shall  be  burnt.”  It  leaps  to  the  eyes 
in  the  Hebrew  that  ‘‘  to  the  pouring  out  of  ashes  and  burn  ” 
PinL**!  rcnn  ”2^*  and  “  on  the  pouring  out  of  ashes  it  shall 
be  burnt  ”  JKnn  "jEt;’  hv  cannot  both  be  right.  “  It  shall 
be  burnt  ”  is  omitted  by  the  Septuagintal  MS.  m,  but  we  have 
no  other  clue.  Either  therefore  we  must  read  “  to  the  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  ashes  and  burn  it  on  wood  "  or  else  ”  and  burn  it 
on  wood  on  the  pouring  out  of  ashes.”  Both  are  awkward, 
for  in  the  one  case  we  have  ”  to  without  the  camp  to  a  clean 
place  to  the  pouring  out  of  ashes  ”  and  in  the  other  “  on  wootl 
on  the  pouring  out,”  but  the  phrases  about  a  “  clean  place 
without  the  camp  ”  may  be  a  mere  gloss  founded  on  vi.  4  ( 11 ). 
The  phrase  “  with  fire  ”  is  apparently  omitted  by  an  Old  Latin 
copy,  and  rightly.  The  addition  of  this  expression  after  “  burn  ” 
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is  one  of  the  commonest  instances  of  the  amplificatory  gloss. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  word  “  whole  ”  is  misplaced  in  gn 
and  omitted  by  b.  Thus  an  earlier  form  of  this  verse  seems 
to  have  run  “  and  he  shall  bring  out  the  bullock  (  ?  without 
the  camp)  to  the  pouring  out  of  ashes  and  burn  it  on  wood.” 
It  will  be  observed  that,  as  so  frequently  happens,  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  unaffected. 

The  amount  of  commentary  embodied  in  the  text  of  such 
passages  as  Leviticus  xxii.  is  probably  startlingly  large.  The 
work  of  disentangling  the  original  will  not  be  easy,  but  ex¬ 
perience  should  yield  canons  that  will  assist  future  investiga¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  laid  down  generally  that  a  command  will 
not  be  repeated  in  the  same  context  without  definite  reasons, 
and  that  consequently  many  of  the  continual  repetitions  are 
merely  the  work  of  annotators.  It  may  further  be  suggested 
that  where  a  general  principle  is  followed  by  a  catalogue  of  in¬ 
stances,  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  due  to  a  commentator.  Thus 
in  Leviticus  xxi.  17  we  read:  “whosoever  he  be  of  thy  seed 
throughout  their  generations  that  hath  a  blemish,  let  him  not 
approach  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God.”  And  this  is  followed 
by  a  repetition  and  catalogue :  “  18  For  whatsoever  man  he  be 
that  hath  a  blemish,  he  shall  not  approach ;  a  blind  man,  or  a 
lame,  or  he  that  hath  a  flat  nose  or  anything  superfiuous, 
19  or  a  man  that  is  broken  footed,”  etc.  I  do  not  believe  any 
of  this  to  be  part  of  the  original  text,  nor  indeed  much  of 
what  follows  in  the  same  chapter. 

A  few  simple  instances  of  the  way  in  which  Deuteronomy 
has  been  annotated  are  not  without  interest. 

In  xiv.  27,  “thou  shalt  not  forsake  him”  was  unknown  to 
the  original  LXX  and  added  by  Origen.  Thus  the  sentence 
should  run  on  from  verse  26,  “  Thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and 
thy  household,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates  for,” 
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etc.  In  verse  29  the  words  “  for  he  has  no  lot  or  portion  with 
thee  ”  are  omitted  by  bw  and  m.  They  have  come  in  from 
verse  27.  In  xvi.  9  the  words  “  shalt  thou  bej^in  to  number 
seven  weeks,”  which  merely  repeat  the  beginninjj  of  the  verse, 
are  wanting^  in  the  Vulg^ate  and  Eusebius ;  in  verse  10  B  omits 
“  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  blesseth  thee”;  in  verse  11 
the  original  LXX  lacked  “  and  that  is  within  thy  gates,”  h\v 
and  m  omit  “  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose 
to  set  his  name  there,”  and  m  also  omits  “  that  are  in  the 
midst  of  thee  ” ;  verse  14  is  unknown  to  bw  and  d.  And  this 
sort  of  testimony  occurs  repeatedly  —  generally  with  a  gain 
to  the  lucidity  and  vigor  of  the  passage. 

The  examination  of  a  text  word  by  word  on  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  above  may  seem  a  very  tedious  and  thankless  task.  It 
will,  however,  carry  with  it  two  rewards.  The  first  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  better  text;  and  this  is  more  alluring  than  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  sight,  on  account  of  the  superior  literary  merits 
of  the  true  original.  The  second  is  the  light  that  will  be 
thrown  on  the  larger  problems  of  the  Pentateuch.  Progress 
is  not  to  be  attained  by  making  theories  and  then  adapting 
the  facts  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  true  direction  of  re¬ 
search  leads  to  the  examination  of  facts  followed  by  the 
growth  of  such  theories  as  arise  naturally  from  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  a  priori  to  what  discoveries  textual  work 
will  lead,  for  in  this  branch  of  research,  as  much  as  in  any,  it 
is  the  unexpected  that  happens.  That  the  study  of  glosses 
and  glossing  will,  however,  do  a  great  deal  to  elucidate  the 
history  of  the  Pentateuch  seems  to  me  already  to  be  beyond 
dispute. 

We  have  all  of  us  seen  books  containing  an  island  of  text 
surrounded  by  commentaries  and  explanations  of  commen¬ 
taries.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  provides  a  fairly  close  par- 
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allel  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  chief  difference  lying  in  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  commentaries  have  successively  become  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  text. 

Naturally  this  study  must  be  combined  with  that  of  other 
textual  phenomena,  editorial  principles  (including  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  transpositions),  and  the  correction  of  false  readings. 
Taken  together,  these  investigations,  if  successfully  prose¬ 
cuted,  should  make  a  vast  difference  to  our  comprehension 
of  the  Bible  and  of  all  the  ancillary  subjects  that  are  bound 
up  with  it.  * 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ATHANASIUS  THE  COPT.  AND  HIS  TIMES.^ 

BY  NORVELLE  WALLACE  SHARPE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

ST,  LOUIS*  MO. 

I. 

The  Athanasian  epoch  occurred  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
third  century  and  the  major  portion  of  the  fourth.  The  predomi¬ 
nating  world  power  was  the  Roman  Empire,  vast  in  extent, 
polyglot  in  its  constituents,  notably  lacking  in  the  virility  and  co¬ 
hesive  stability  of  the  preceding  centuries,  —  its  art,  its  science, 
its  literature,  its  politics,  its  philosophy,  and  its  religion  frankly 
manifesting  the  evidence  of  decadence  that  but  foreshadowed  its 
final  doom.  Speculative  philosophy  was  the  fashion  of  thought 
in  extra-ecclesiastic  circles  ;  speculative  religion  the  vogue  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  intra-ecclesiastic  world.  The  sound  and  enduring 
things  are  seen  to  have  been  masked  by  casuistic  embroid¬ 
eries  ;  the  Spirit  of  the  Law  has  been  smothered  by  the  Let¬ 
ter  :  —  while  Reason  of  the  Forum,  Logic  of  the  Schools,  and 
sim])le  Faith  of  the  Sanctuary  have  been  supplanted  by  Col¬ 
liquative  Verbiage,  —  clamorous  progenitor  of  Confusion. 
With  the  exception  of  the  far  distant  civilizations  of  China, 
Japan,  and  India,  the  Civilized  World  may  be  held,  at  this 
period,  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Roman  Empire.  A  single 
instance  will  suffice  as  illustration ;  1  Britain  was  invaded  by 
Julius  Caesar  b.c.  55;  Claudius  attempted  further  conquest 
nearly  a  century  later;  under  Julius  Agricola  a.d.  78-84 
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Rome  attained  her  maximum  of  control.  In  the  Athanasian 
epoch  (297-373)  the  English  segment  of  the  Teutonic  peo¬ 
ples  yet  resided  on  the  Continent,  crude  in  civilization,  and 
worshipers  of  divers  gods,  of  which  Tiw,  Woden,  Thor,  Frea, 
Saetere,  and  Eastre  spring  readily  to  mind.  Not  until  449 
(a  century  posterior  to  Athanasius)  did  Hengist  and  his  pred¬ 
atory  followers  land  at  Ebbsfleet. 

Among  the  notable  Christians  that  preceded  Athanasius 
(sequent  to  100)  may  be  recalled  John,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenccus,  Origen,  and  Cyprian;  he  is  followed 
by  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom. 

The  mere  recital  of  the  Emperors  that  donned  the  purple 
(luring  his  life  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
time  (Diocletian,  Maximinianus,  Galerius,  Constantins  I., 
Maxentius,  Maximinus,  Constantine  I.,  Licinius,  Constan¬ 
tine  II.,  Constans,  Constantins  II.,  Julian,  Jovianus,  Valen- 
tinian  I.,  Valens,  Gratian,  Valentinian  II.). 

The  Decian  persecutions  had  preceded  Athanasius  bv 
nearly  fifty  years,  the  antichristian  saturnalia  of  Diocletian 
was  an  early  memory  of  his  childhood.  This  last  of  the  fero¬ 
cious  onslaughts  upon  Christianity  was  made  by  a  man  who 
merits  praise  for  his  high  intelligence,  astonishing  activity, 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  general  policy  of  benevolence.  Se¬ 
verity  seems  to  have  been  manifested  only  when  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  Majesty  of  the  Empire  to  be  in  peril.  During  his 
reign,  it  has  been  estimated  that  Christians  had  attained  an 
average  of  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Christian  propaganda  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
adherents,  Diocletian  held  to  be  a  menace  to  the  State ;  hence 
vinilent  efforts  at  extirpation  followed.  Fortunately,  they 
lasted  barely  three  years.  The  Maximinian  persecution  was 
less  vicious. 
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Among  the  long  list  of  Emperors  under  whom  Athanasius 
lived,  search  is  vain  for  one  that  measured  up  to  the  stature 
of  predecessors  of  the  first  rank.  Beyond  peradventure  the 
most  significant  figure  was  Constantine  I.  —  highly  significant 
(in  the  present  study)  for  the  weighty  influence  he  exerted 
upon  Christianity.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  there  transpired  that  which  —  hitherto  undreamed 
of,  or  at  most  the  subject  of  a  visionary  hope  —  was  of 
critical  import  to^the  Christian  faith.  This  fact  was  no  less 
than  the  conversion  of  a  Roman  Emperor  to  the  tenets  of 
Christianity,  From  this  point  on  may  be  observed  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  official  policy  of  Roman-Empire  antagonism; 
in  its  stead  will  be  noted  a  more  or  less  well-defined  lm|)erial 
patronage  and  protection.  The  Church,  losing  the  enmity  of 
the  Empire,  is  now  to  be  seen  on  friendly  terms  with  earthly 
rulers  and  dynasties,  the  co-associate  of  civil  governments. 
Constantine  I.  (born  in  274)  was  a  man  of  remarkable  physical 
charm,  of  clear  understanding  (within  definite  limitations), 
and  great  executive  ability.  His  early  training  in  the  severe 
service  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius  developed  a  skill  and  valor 
that  wrought  valiant  service  in  his  contests  with  many  aspi¬ 
rants  to  the  purple,  in  numerous  rebellions,  and  against  in¬ 
numerable  schisms,  through  which  he  made  his  way,  until 
his  victory  over  Licinius  in  32.*)  gave  him  mastery  of  the 
Empire.  Despite  the  adverse  carping  of  various  ecclesiastic 
historians,  it  may  be  held  that  his  conversion  was  probably 
sincere,  though  doubtless  tinctured  with  his  well-known 
political  opportunism.  Though  he  never  fully  abandoned  the 
cult  of  Apollo,  yet  his  vast  personal  influence  was  .skillfully 
and  persistently  employed  in  furthering  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  welfare  of  Christianity.  He  did  much  to  advance 
its  material  progress,  but  even  this  questionable  aid  was 
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largely  offset  by  the  increment  of  mongrel  spiritual  world¬ 
lings  that  hastened  to  follow  his  triumphal  progress  into  the 
new  state  religion.  He  died  in  o37. 

II. 

Athanasius,  variously  styled  .Saint,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
Confessor  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  Father  of  Orthodoxy, 
Pope  of  Alexandria,  Head  of  the  World,  was  born  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Egypt,  about  297.  The  limits  of  ihis  study  preclude 
developing  traditions  that  bear  upon  his  ancestry  and  his 
early  childhood.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  parents  were 
Christian,  their  social  status  seems  to  have  been  good,  their 
worldly  possessions  decidedly  limited.  In  spite  of  limited 
resources  Athanasius  gives  evidence  of  having  received  sub¬ 
stantial  secular  and  religious  training.  Both  from  his  writ¬ 
ings  and  his  widely  diversified  official  relations  are  we  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  familiar  with  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  their  literature  and  the  current  vernacular.  His  grasp 
of  Hebrew  is  highly  problematic ;  but  few  men  of  his  day, 
save  Jews  or  those  intimately  in  touch  with  jews,  were 
versed.  He  was  acquainted  with  later  Greek  philosophy  and 
had  studied  jurisprudence.  He  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
classified  as  a  man  of  liberal  education.  From  his  writings 
we  arc  led  to  believe  that  he  considered  his  most  valuable 
knowledge  to  be  his  knowledge  of  the  Word. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  Alexandria  furnished  an 
environmental  influence  of  great  significance  in  developing  his 
versatile,  engaging,  and  powerful  personality.  P'or  Alexan¬ 
dria  was  an  epitome,  intellectually,  morally,  and  politically, 
of  the  ethnically  vari-colored  Grjeco- Roman  world.  Herself 
the  most  important  trade  center  of  the  Empire,  she  offered 
hospitality  to  world  citizens.  The  hn-de-siecle  metropolis  of 
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an  ancient  and  autocratic  civilization,  she  was  a  clearing 
house  for  the  intellectualism,  the  philosophy,  the  politics,  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  religions  of  the  day.  Her  widely 
known  “  catechetical  schools  ”  were  but  a  single  evidence  of 
her  preeminence  as  an  intellectual  center  over  such  formid¬ 
able  rivals  as  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Antioch,  Constantinople, 
Athens,  and  Rome.  From  the  comparatively  limited  eccle¬ 
siastic  viewpoint,  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  was  a  philosophizing  Christianity.- 

From  widely  separated  countries  students  foregathered  to 
the  Alexandrian  schools;  pagans  and  heretics  of  diversified 
types  rubbed  shoulders  with  exponents  of  submerging  Egyp¬ 
tian  superstitions,  while  the  followers  of  Judaism  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  heterogeneous  upholders  of  Christianity. 
Against  the  constantly  renewed  influx  of  protean  paganism, 
Christianity  failed  to  present  an  unbroken  front  and  a  com¬ 
pact  and  aggressive  mass.  For,  in  spite  of  persecutions  and 
their  intensive  welding  action,  must  be  noted  a  more  or  less 
constant  mass  disintegration.  This  is  seen  in  the  innumer¬ 
able  schisms  which  in  part  were  politico-ecclesiastic  in  type, 
but  apparently  in  a  very  substantial  majority  were  due  to 
doctrinal  diflferences,  these  in  turn  largely  the  result  of  frank 
casuistic  hair-splitting.  No  schism  ranked  in  baleful  signifi¬ 
cance  with  that  known  as  Arianism,  —  and  no  schismatic 
could  compare  with  Arius,  who  wielded  an  influence  so  vast, 
and  created  a  following  so  numerous  and  aggressive,  that  he 
appalled  his  contemporaries,  cleft  in  twain  the  Church,  and 
has  furnished  cause  for  astonishment  to  the  critical  student 
of  history.  Somewhat  anterior  to  311.  from  his  distant  Libyan 
home,  arrived  in  Alexandria  the  “  melancholy,  moon-struck 
giant”  by  name  Arius.  His  chance  for  engulfment  in  the 
cosmopolitan  whirlpool  was  excellent,  but  this  ascetic  was  not 
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of  the  clay  from  which  are  fashioned  the  common  bricks  of 
the  high  road ;  or,  more  accurately,  common  clay  though 
he  was,  yet  he  was  to  manifest  a  widely-flung  uncanny 
power  of  disintegration  over  the  minds  of  men,  chiefly  those 
activated  by  “  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Without  the  vantage  of  learning,  his  rude  energy* 
and  earnestness  commanded  attention ;  without  conventional 
grace  or  courtliness,  his  sad  pale  face,  disordered  hair,  and 
squalid  dress  combined  as  a  forceful  appeal  to  the  unlearned, 
and  the  vehemence  of  his  words  attracted  attention. 

With  passage  of  time  came  widening  circles  of  hearers. 
The  contagion,  having  gained  a  foothold,  spread  like  a 
plague  of  the  Dark  Ages ;  before  the  Arian  chapter  was 
finally  closed,  the  Church  had  been  rocked  to  its  foundation 
and  honeycombed  with  brawling  factions.  It  is  idle  to  assume 
that  Arius  was  a'  monster  of  iniquity  worthy  of  the  damna¬ 
tion  ecclesiastic  historians  have  allotted  him.  The  impartial 
student  of  history  views  with  approval  the  dictum  that  had 
this  ascetic  not  drifted  into  the  waters  of  heresy  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  reckoned  as  a  saint,  his  individ¬ 
ual  eccentricities  and  crudities  would  have  been  catalogued, 
if  not  with  praise,  at  least  a  benevolent  acceptance,  and  his 
virtues  accentuated  with  unctuous  laudation.  The  psycho¬ 
logic  appeal  exerted  by  men  of  his  type  is  familiar  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  psycho-pathology;  it  finds  its  richest  fruitage  among 
minds  that  are  not  rigorously  trained,  and  that  are  more  act¬ 
ively  responsive  to  emotion  than  to  reason. 

At  about  this  time  in  Athanasius’  career  we  find  mention 
of  his  early  friendship  with  Anthony,  the  hermit.  Divergent 
as  were  the  two  men,  yet  a  common  base  of  cordial  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  established  that  Withstood  the  stress  of  time.  It  was 
the  fortunate  lot  of  Athanasius  to  have  attracted  the  favora- 
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ble  attention  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  This 
metropolitan  seems  fairly  to  have  won  the  esteem  and  rever¬ 
ence  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Pentapolis.  Within  his  own 
household  he  received  the  lad,  and  with  fatherly  care  directed 
the  progress  of  him  who  was  to  become  a  mighty  churchman 
and  a  valiant  defender  of  the  faith.  At  the  time  of  his  ma¬ 
jority  Athanasius  had  written  “  Oratio  contra  Gentes  ”  and 
“  De  Incarnatione  Verbi  Dei.’*  These  developed  a  remark¬ 
able  refutation  of  heathenism  and  a  sturdy  defense  of  mono¬ 
theism.  '  Emphasis  is  laid  that  Christianity  centers  in  One 
Divine  Person.  Mental  originality  and  alertness  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  fascicles,  which  constitute  one  of  the  earliest 
efforts  to  present  Christian  truth  in  a  philosophico-religious 
form.  The  latter  may  be  fairly  classified  as  brilliant. 

In  the  meantime  the  leaven  of  Arianism  was  spreading 
apace ;  but  apparently  not  until  31!)  was  Alexander  informed 
of  the  heresies  of  his  presbyter.  Before  three  years  had 
elapsed  the  whole  Christian  world  was  seething  with  the  new 
ferment.  The  so-called  “  Songs  of  Arius  ”  were  chanted  by 
peddlers,  fishermen,  and  hoirsewives ;  his  doctrines  were 
heatedly  discussed  by  bishops  and  rulers,  street  corners  and 
market  places  were  favorite  fields  for  wrangling,  the  theaters 
echoed  jokes  alxDUt  Christian  schisms ;  diocese  was  arrayed 
against  diocese,  and  bishop  grappled  with  bishop,  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  controversy.  Though  but  a 'deacon,  young  in  years, 
and  of  no  extended  reputation,  Athanasius  was  the  man  who 
compelled  the  problem  to  assume  a  vital  significance.  His 
engaging  personality  and  iron  will  admirably  equipped  the 
champion  as  he  entered  the  lists.  By  this  time  Constantine, 
now  Emperor,  interested  himself  in  the  conflicting  clamors 
that  had  penetrated  the  Imperial  Palace.  That  his  interest, 
whether  as  catechumen,  politician,  or  Emperor,  was  of  the 
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flimsiest  substantiality  is  evidenced  by  his  letter  (circ.  323) 
following  the  defeat  of  Licinius  at  Chrysopolis,  addressed  to 
Alexander  and  Arius.  Its  obvious  inadequacy  is  sufficient 
to  stimulate  Homeric  laughter.  This  was  followed  by  a  yet 
more  extraordinary  manifesto  to  the  Prefect  of  Egypt,  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  and  concerning,  Arius  and  his  adherents.  These 
follies  of  Constantine  I.,  wholly  inexcusable  in  themselves, 
should  in  fairness  be  held  to  be  somewhat  minimized  by  his 
significant  service  in  assembling  the  bishops  throughout  the 
Empire  in  the  First  Oecumenical  Council  at  Nica?a  in  325. 
This  Council  is  justly  classified  as  a  pivotal  point  in  eccle¬ 
siastic  history.  For  the  silence  of  three  centuries  of  abso¬ 
lutism  is  now  to  be  broken,  a  silence  hitherto  so  pervasive 
that  the  raucous  cries  of  the  rhetoricians  or  the  groans  of 
victims  served  merely  to  ruffle  its  lethal  oppression.  It  was 
planned  to  gather  in  common  council  men  of  personal  dig¬ 
nity  and  ecclesiastic  standing,  there  to  discuss  in  sincerity 
and  liberty,  without  coercion  or  subornation,  matters  whose 
vital  significance  was  limited  only  by  the  periphery  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  So  fair  was  the  outlook,  so  limitless  the  possibilities 
of  this  revolutionary  convocation,  that  the  spectator  might 
well  be  pardoned  if  he  anticipated  most  sanguinely  the  most 
felicitous  outcome.  And  yet  one  must  needs  scratch  but 
lightly  a  civilized  skin  to  find  the  under  stratum  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  and  alas,  “ ’t  is  true,  't  is  pity,  and  pity ’t  is ’t  is  true  ”  that 
the  vestments  of  the  sanctuary  may  but  scantily  veil  a  human 
will,  and  but  inadequately  clothe  a  human  heart  that,  unre¬ 
strained  by  the  gentle  compulsion  of  the  ascended  Lord,  “  is 
desperately  wicked,  —  who  can  know  it  ?  ” 

Amid  scenes  of  splendor,  enhanced  by  military  and  imperial 
cooperation,  some  three  hundred  bishops  and  attendants  w^ere 
gathered.  Among  others  we  observe  Paphnutius,  Bishop  of 
Vol.  LXXII.  No.  288.  7 
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the  Tliebaid,  whose  drag^ging  leg,  made  impotent  by  cutting 
of  muscles  and  tendons,  and  a  vacant  orbit  spake  eloquently 
of  the  rigors  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Paul,  Bishop  of 
'Mesopotamia  Neocjesarea,  did  not  deign  to  conceal  a  hand 
flame-.scorched  in  his  day  of  testing.  From  the  distant  des¬ 
erts  of  the  Nile  have  come  Potomon,  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  and 
Hypatius,  Bishop  of  Gangra,  later  to  be  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Novatians.  Arius,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
Athanasius,  are  also  seen.  The  presiding  officer  of  this  (and 
many  another)  gathering  was  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova, 
the  most  loved  and  trusted  Bishop  of  the  West.^ 

After  prolonged  and  intensive  debate,  in  which  the  anti-Arian 
forces  were  led  by  Alexander  and  Athanasius, the  Council  finally 
agreed  that  there  is  “one  essence”  in  the  Trinity  (“  homo- 
ousios,”  “  consubstantialis,”  “  unius  consubstanti.T,”  “  ejusdem 
substantiae,”  are  the  w^ords  commonly  employed).  The  closing 
sessions  were  less  characterized  by  fruitless  quibbling  over 
words  and  phrases.  Avoiding  arbitrary  difTerentiation  of  terms 
and  meanings,  the  Council  left  their  creed  in  general,  and  their 
homoousios  in  particular,  to  be,  —  as  later  noted  by  Luther, 
—  a  propugnaculum  fidei*  Constantine  I.  and  the  Convoca¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  accepted  the  Creed.  Arius  (with  two  others) 
was  banished,  his  books  were  to  be  burnt,  death  being  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  those  who  should  read  them.  The  Nicene  Creed  was 
declared  in  325  at  Nicaea,  established  at  Constantinople  in  381, 
strengthened  at  Ephesus  in  431,  sealed  at  Chalcedon  in  451, 
and  finally  altered  by  adding  the  unauthorized  word  “  Fili- 
oque  ”  at  the  Provincial  Council  of  Toledo  in  589.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  effort  to  force  the  clergy  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  wives.  This  was  frustrated  only  when 
the  hermit-bishop  Paphnutius,  one-eyed  and  crippled,  passion¬ 
ately  opposed  the  plan,  supporting  his  antagonism  by  quota- 
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tions  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (This  memorable 
incident  was  revivified  by  an  aged  Cardinal  at  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  yet  later  by  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  at  his 
trial  preceding  his  martyrdom,  —  both  occasions  without  suc¬ 
cess.)  Without  question  the  sturdy  stand  of  Paphnutius  pro¬ 
duced  an  impelling  influence,  notably  in  evidence  among 
subsequent  Protestant  ecclesiastics. 

It  is  with  regret  that  indorsement  must  be  accorded  the 
summary,  —  “The  history  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Age  is  the 
history  of  the  World  against  the  Church ;  the  history  of  the 
Post-Nicene  Age  is  the  history  of  the  World  in  the  Church.” 

If  the  net  result  of  the  Nicene  Convocation  is  essentially 
as  above,  the  man  Athanasius  furnishes  a  stimulating  and 
vivifying  contrast.  The  stripling  who  had  entered  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  yet  in  his  diaconate,  a  mere  attendant  upon  Alexander, 
with  a  reputation  strictly  local,  left  it  the  recognized  cham¬ 
pion  of  Antiarianism,  whose  forensic  efficiency  was  made 
possible  by,  and  based  upon  his  knowledge  of,  and  faith  in, 
the  Scriptures.  .A.  digest  of  the  propaganda  of  Arius,  that 
served  so  destructively  within,  and  caused  limitless  criti¬ 
cism  from  without,  the  Church  is  necessary.  Arius  taught 
that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father  (the  very  name  Father 
presupposes*  priority ;  hence  the  Son  must  at  one  time  have 
been  non-existent);  that  “there  was  [a  time]  when  He  was 
not"  (hence  He  was  “a  creature  or  created  Being”);  that 
as  creature  He  could  not  fathom  even  His  Own  Being;  that 
in  essence  F ather  and  Son  are  “  utterly  unlike  to  all  infin¬ 
ity  ” ;  that  there  could  be  no  identity,  but  only  a  resemblance 
of  nature,  lietween  Father  and  Son.  Furthermore,  the  Son 
did  not  perfectly  know  the  Father,  and  that  (like  the  Arch¬ 
angel)  He  was  created  liable  to  fall.  Thus,  though  not 
frankly  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  this  teaching  is  seen 
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to  be  allied  to  paganism,  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  poly¬ 
theism  and  atheism.  It  seems  to  be  recognized  that  Arius 
descended  to  unpardonable  means  for  extending  his  tenets, 
such  as  satirically  questioning  the  gossipy  women  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  “Pray,  had  you  a  son  before  you  were  a  mother?”; 
while  the  indignant  challenge  of  Athanasius  has  come  down 
to  us,  “  They  call  themselves  Christians,  yet  they  change  the 
glory  of  God  into  the  likeness  of  the  image  of  corruptible 
man.”  It  but  remains  to  furnish  a  few  texts  which  Arius  and 
the  Arians  employed  to  substantiate  their  claims.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  non-discerning  Christians  would  find  the  path 
of  divergence  from  Scriptural  soundness  easily  trodden.  He 
appealed  to  the  Old  Testament  and  its  monotheism  to  indorse 
the  posteriority,  inferiority,  and  physical  generation  of  the 

Son  thus,  “  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  God.”  From  the  New 

% 

Testament  he  selected  “  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,”  “  Who 
is  first  born  of  every  creature,”  “  Being  made  so  much  better 
than  the  angels,”  “  God  hath  made  Jesus  both  Lord  and 
Christ,”  etc. 

In  about  five  months  after  the  Council  of  Nic;ea,  Alex¬ 
ander  died,  and  Athanasius  was  promptly  elected  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  In  spite  of  tempestuous  fortunes  and  innumerable 
hardships  Athanasius  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  “  Pope 
of  Alexandria,”  the  occupant  of  the  “  Chair  of  St.  Mark,” 
the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  and  hence  (according  to 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus)  “  the  Head  of  the  World.”  Copt 
though  he  was,  his  mastery  of  Greek  and  Latin  gave  him 
great  power  in  all  ecclesiastic  matters  encountered  by  him  in 
his  later  cosmopolitan  activities.  To  a  wholesome  physical 
personality  he  united  a  mental  equipment  noteworthy  even 
among  the  learned  of  his  day ;  “  and  a  spirituality  that  caused 
him  to  measure  up  with  surprising  fidelity  to  the  postulates 
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as  laid  down  by  Paul  when  discussing  Episcopal  qualifica¬ 
tions.  So  largely  does  the  further  record  of  Athanasius  con¬ 
sist  of  a  recital  of  hardships  that  it  would  seem  suitable  to 
record  an  event  or  two  that  brought  joy  and  satisfaction.  In 
327  he  visited  the  Thebaid.  This  visit  was  made  significant 
by  the  reception  given  him  by  the  monks  of  the  desert.  This 
community  was  founded  by  Pachomius,  and  was  composed 
of  converted  pagan  soldiery ;  their  lives  were  devoted  to 
silence,  labor,  and  worship.  With  whole-hearted  fervor  the 
vast  multitude  greeted  their  Bishop  with  a  burst  of  psalmody 
that  made  of  the  desert  wastes  an  extra-mural  sanctuary. 
This  visit,  taken  in  conjunction  with  later  European  jour¬ 
neys  and  his  well-known  approval  of  the  ascetic  life,  may  be 
fairly  assumed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  widely  scattered 
stately  monasteries  that  doubtless  held  but  scanty  knowledge 
of  their  beginning  in  the  lowly  Thebaid  cells.  Again,  in 
abrnit  330  Athanasius  received  a  visit  from  Frumentitis,  who 
in  early  childhood  was  captured,  together  with  his  brother 
iEdisius,  by  Abyssinian  savages.  By  a  series  of  remarkable 
occurrences,  they  rose  to  positions  of  commanding  power  and 
influence,  founded  a  Christian  church  of  Abyssinia,  of  which 
Frumentius  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  shortly  after,  if 
not  actually  *at,  the  time  of  the  present  visit. 

Ecclesiastic  schisms  are  notorious  breeders  of  scandal- 
mongery,  unbridled  vituperation,  and  personal  antagonisms. 
In  the  vast  web  into  which  Athanasius  was  drawn  he  failed 
to  escape  the  flood  of  calumnies  and  scandalous  plottings  that 
characterized  this  period  of  church  history.  Constantine  I. 
thrust  himself  into  the  Arianistic  brawl  which  again  had  come 
to  the  fore ;  Athanasius  was  assailed  by  false  charges,  but 
was  exonerated ;  later,  and  yet  later,  he  was  accused  of  mur¬ 
der  and  employing  black  art,  of  this  too  was  he  repeat- 
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edly  cleared.  Again,  in  333  at  the  Council  of  Caesarea  was 
he  assailed,  which  was  ignored ;  in  335  before  the  Council  of 
Tyre  he  was  condemned  on  a  series  of  silly  ecclesiastic 
charges.  On  appeal  to  the  Emperor  he  was  confronted  with 
the  additional  charge  that  he  had  restrained  the  Alexandrian 
corn  ships  from  entering  Constantinople,  and  was  banished 
by  the  Emperor  to  Treves.  W  elcomed  heartily  at  Treves  in 
33(5  by  the  younger  Constantine  and  P>ishop  Maximin,  he 
spent  a  pleasant  exile  of  some  two  and  a  half  years.  In  the 
same  year  the  Emperor  ordered  Ariiis  to  be  received  into 
churchly  communion,  and  designated  the  See  of  Constantino¬ 
ple.  It  is  recorded  that  Alexander.  Primate  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  prayed  earnestly  that  if  Arius  must  needs  be  received 
that  he  might  die;  but  that,  if  possible,  Arius  himself  might 
be  removed,  lest  heresy  should  find  entrance  with  him.  By 
a  strange  coincidence,  on  the  morrow  when  on  his  way  to 
the  church,  Arius  was  seized  with  a  severe  abdominal  pain, 
retired  to  a  latrine  behind  the  Eorum,  and  when  sought  after 
a  decent  interval,  by  his  adherents,  was  found  dead.  Contem¬ 
poraneous  records  state  that  he  had  burst  asunder,  and  was 
seen  flooded  in  his  own  blood.  In  regard,  to  this  tragic  event, 
if  may  be  stated  that  at  the  time  it  was  widely  compared  to 
the  end  of  Judas;  nor  may  the  majority  of  subsequent  eccle¬ 
siastic  historians  be  held  guiltless  of  an  unmanly,  indeed 
shameful,  gloating  over  Arius’  end.  Time  and  space  are  lack¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  suggestion  that  we  are  confronted  with 
the  following  dilemma :  ( I )  death  induced  by  poison  planned 
“ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam ;  (1^)  an  instance  in  that  illy- 
defined  field  commonly  spoken  of  as  “  a  visitation  of  God  ”  ;  or 
(3)  some  pathologic  condition,  unrecognized  by  current  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  concerning  which  the  transmitted  data  are 
so  meager  that  even  modern  science  must  refuse  an  opinion. 
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Following^  shortly  after  his  baptism  occurred  the  death  of 
Constantine  I.  in  337.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  to 
whom  he  had  assigned  definite  sections  of  the  Empire.  A 
wholesale  massacre  of  imperial  relatives  followed.  At  an 
early  council  of  the  three  emperors  they  decided  to  recall 
Athanasius.  He  reached  Alexandria  in  November,  337, 
where  a  hearty  welcome  awaited  him.  Again  charges  were 
preferred  before  his  Emperor,  who  appointed  an  Arian  bishop 
to  succeed  him.  Athanasius  then  called  a  synod  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  in  340  sent  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  churches.  But 
the  Emperor’s  hostility  continuing  unabated,  he  journeyed  to 
Rome.  During  this  exile  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  sub¬ 
stantially  forwarded  monasticism  in  Italy.  Likewise  at  this 
time  he  produced  his  “  Exposition  of  the  Truth.”  Coinci¬ 
dentally  had  been  manifested,  by  his  Episcopal  successor,  a 
misrule  of  shocking  brutality.  The  year  343  saw  the  ludi¬ 
crous  and  disgusting  councils  of  Sardica  and  I’hilippopolis. 
In  spite  of  ever-recurring  assaults  and  persecutions,  he  was 
allowed  by  Constantins  1 1,  to  return  to  his  see.  He  arrived  in 
October,  34 G.  remarkable  welcome  awaited,  the  populace 
vying  in  showering  attentions  upon  their  beloved  bishop. 
During  the  succeeding  five  years  he  enjoyed  a  season  of  com¬ 
parative  freedom,  during  which  he  wrote  ”  On  the  Nicene 
Definition.”  ”  On  the  Opinion  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alex¬ 
andria,”  and  “Apology  against  the  Arians,”  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  writings  of  Athanasius  deal  almost  exclusively  witli 
problems  of  Christianity  and  Ecclesiasticism.  At  this  period 
the  Hellenistic  and  Neo-Platonic  cults  were  the  most  active 
opponents  of  Christianity,  yet  he  refused  to  be  diverted  from 
his  well-defined  controversial  field. 

He  lost  his  best  civil  friend  in  350,  when  Emperor  Constans 
was  murdered.  He  was  again  condemned  in  355  by  the 
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Council  of  Milan,  Emperor  Constantius  IT.  —  whose  confiden¬ 
tial  advisers  and  rulers  were  eunuchs,  barbers,  ecclesiastics, 
and  women,  —  now  en^ag^ed  in  plots  to  overthrow  Athana¬ 
sius,  which  culminated  in  an  assault  by  soldiers  while  he  was 
engaged  at  service  in  church,  February,  350 ;  fortunately  he 
escaped,  finally  retiring  to  the  Thebaid  desert."  During  the 
subsequent  six  years  the  resources  of  the  Empire  were  taxed 
to  acquire  his  person,  living  or  dead,  substantial  rewards 
awaiting  the  captor.  Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the 
search,  his  remarkable  authority  continued  to  be  exerted 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  Nor  did  the  pow'erfnl  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  hierarchy  hesitate  to  be  influenced  by  his  admon¬ 
itions,  though  they  issued  forth  from  isolated  monastic  cells, 
the  darkness  of  tombs,  and  the  cloud-sheathed  caves  of  far 
distant  mountain  sides.  His  active  mind  and  unflagging 
courage  w^ere  not  dimmed  hy  advancing  age  nor  years  of 
persecution.  Fialon  and  Gwatkin  state  that  words  of  Atha¬ 
nasius  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  Abd-el-Kurna  tombs  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Valuable  contributions  of  this  period  include 
“Apologia  ad  Constantinen,”  “Apologia  de  Fuga,”  “  Historia 
Arianorum  ad  Monachos.”  (In  the  last  one,  unfortunately,  he 
indulges  in  the  too  common  ecclesiastic  policy  of  wholesale 
personal  abuse,  directed,  in  this  instance,  against  the  Em¬ 
peror.)  Certain  other  encyclical  and  formal  contributions, 
but  of  somewhat  less  significance,  may  probably  be  assigned 
to  this  period. 

In  359  occurred  the  dual  councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia. 
There  was  manifested  a  continuance  of  follies,  policies  of  de¬ 
ception,  cajolery,  and  intrigue,  —  with  the  not  wholly  unex¬ 
pected  conclusion  of  a  practically  universal  acceptance  (in¬ 
cluding  the  orthodox  wing)  of  the  tenets  of  Arianism,  i.e., 
the  heresy  of  essential  denial,  in  its  full  significance,  of  the 
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Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
Athanasius  was  an  outstanding  man  of  his  day,  a  conspic¬ 
uous  exception  among  his  fellow  ecclesiastics.  The  versatile 
genius  of  the  man  was  inflexibly  and  constantly  addressed  to 
the  task  of  lucidly,  explaining  and  driving  home  fundamental 
Scriptural  truths ;  nor  should  a  lesser  meed  of  praise  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  directness,  the  simplicity,  the  pertinacity,  of  his 
aggressively  defensive  measures.  The  situation  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  hopeless,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  universal  Arian- 
istic  putrescence,  for,  fortunately,  the  bulk  of  the  laity 
remained  sound ;  —  and  though  the  clerics  wrangled  and 
cajoled,  indulged  in  chicanery  and  intrigue,  their  infamous 
leadership  failed  notably  to  influence  those  over  whom  they 
were,  at  least  nominally  and  presumably,  set  as  “  overseers.” 

Constantins  II.  died  in  301.  Julian  was  saluted  as  Emperor 
by  the  Gallic  troops.  He  speedily  ordered  all  exiled  bishops 
back  to  their  sees ;  thus  Athanasius  returned  in  February, 
SOisJ.  Shortly  after,  he  called  a  council  at  Alexandria  which 
took  official  action,  but  in  most  gracious  fashion,  with  the 
erring  ones  of  little  faith. 

The  crass  stupidity  of  the  policy  of  Julian  proved  a  source 
of  irritation  alike  to  pagans  and  Christians.  Having  become 
the  frank  enemy  of  Athanasius,  he  ordered  his  apprehension ; 
but,  escaping  the  soldiery,  refuge  was  secured  in  the  Thebaid. 
This,  his  fourth,  exile  was  rendered  brief  by  the  death  of 
Julian  in  303,  during  his  Persian  conflict.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Jovianus,  whose  friendly  attitude  toward  Athanasius  war¬ 
ranted  a  synodical  letter  which  was  forwarded  by  a  Council 
that  had  been  summoned  by  the  Bishop.  Athanasius  him¬ 
self  sailed  to  Antioch  to  meet  Jovianus  in  person.  There 
now  appears  hopeful  evidence  of  a  widespread  reflux  to  the 
postulates  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  He  returned  home  in  304, 
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—  by  chance  but  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Joviainis,  in¬ 
duced  by  charcoal  fumes  from  the  brazier  of  his  bedroom. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Valentinian  L,  whose  reig’n  permitted 
some  measure  of  relief  to  the  veteran  defender  of  orthodoxy. 
The  “  Life  of  Anthony  ”  commonly  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Athanasius  at  this  period,  though  of  no  small  interest  and 
value,  seems  to  be  not  above  suspicion  of  extensive  interpo¬ 
lations,  with  the  fair  probability  that  the  whole  is  spurious. 

The  Imperial  order  of  X’^alens  banishing  all  bishops  for¬ 
merly  exiled  by  Constantins  IT.,  but  later  pardoned  by  Julian, 
was  obeyed  by  Athanasius,  but  this  edict  when  revoked  four 
months  later  permitted  his  home-coming. 

The  remaining  six  years  of  his  life  were  peaceful,  in  grate¬ 
ful  contrast  to  the  stress  and  tumult  that  had  hitherto  con¬ 
stantly  enveloped  him.  His  Festal  Letter  of  367  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  in  that  he  notes  a  list  of  New  Testament  Scriptures 
which  is  in  accord  with  those  accepted  to-day.  A  monograph 
“  De  Incarnatione  ”  is  probably  an  output  of  these  latter 
years.  In  369  he  rebuilt  the  church  at  Caesarea,  an^  laid  the 
foundation  of  another,  which  later  bore  his  name.  Fast-com¬ 
ing  old  age  found  him.  as  ever,  actively  engaged  in  profitable 
work.  In  373,  lacking  but  a  few  months  of  rounding  out  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  episcopate,  his  head,  once  sunnily 
auburn  but  now  silver-crowned,  was  bowed  in  death.  A  few 
days  before,  he  had  consecrated  his  friend  and  Presbyter 
Peter  as  his  successor. 

In  full  possession  of  his  Episcopal  dignity,  with  an  active 
mind  and  unflagging  zeal,  widely  beloved  in  spite  of  the  vast 
flood  of  calumnies  that  had  been  poured  over  him,  the  ([uin- 
qui-exiled  veteran  of  faith’s  wars  reached  his  peaceful  end 
beneath  his  own  hearth  tree. 
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In  summary  it  should  be  noted  that  the  intensive  energy  of 
Athanasius  was  not  permitted  to  lie  fallow  in  his  numerous 
periods  of  exile ;  for  from  the  Thehaid  desert  and  southern 
and  western  Europe  was  spread  a  propaganda  that  was  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  periphery  of  the  then  known  Christian  world. 
Nor  was  his  courage  of  that  variety  that  tracks  but  insignifi¬ 
cant  game,  for  the  greatest  of  the  hierarchs  felt  the  lash  of 
his  condemnation ;  nor  did  the  Imperial  Throne  escape  his 
righteously  stern  censure,  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  great 
Constantine  “  was  awed  by  the  courage  and  eloquence  of 
a  bishop  who  implored  his  justice  and  awakened  his  con¬ 
science.” 

This  man  of  action,  of  imperious  temper,  indexible  pur¬ 
pose,  and  unflagging  endurance,  was  in  no  sense  a  student 
of  the  cloister,  an  esoteric  dweller  in  ivory  towers,  nor  a 
systematic  theologue.  Mis  works  are  largely  controversial 
in  character,  —  admirably  adapted  to  the  demands  of  his 
stressful  day.'  • 

The  illuminating  criticjiie  of  Gregory  Xazianzen  (Orat. 
xxi.  7)  states  that  “  he  showed  himself  the  reconciler  and  me¬ 
diator  of  the  age,  imitating  Mini  who  by  His  own  blood  set 
at  peace  those  who  had  parted  asunder;  showing  (with  the 
hermits)  that  religion  was  able  to  become  philosophical,  and 
(with  the  monks)  that  philosophy  stood  in  need  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  religion  ....  whilst  he  was  a  fire  which  burns  away, 
as  a  forest,  the  noxious  vegetation,  and  a  sword  which  cuts 
up  evil  by  the  roots,  —  so  he  was  a  husbandman’s  winnowing 
fan  to  separate  the  light  chaff  from  the  solid  grain  of  the 
wheat.  Whilst  he  went  along  with  the  sword  of  the  con¬ 
queror,  he  was  also  the  breath  of  the  quickening  spirit.” 

Well  has  Cardinal  Newman  characterized  him  as  “  a  prin- 
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cipal  instrument  after  the  Apostles,  by  which  the  sacred 
truths  of  Christianity  have  been  conveyed  and  secured  to  the 
world.” 

Versatile  in  intellect,  versed  in  the  Word  far  beyond  his 
contemporaries,  a  motive  power  that  aroused  the  slug’gish,  a 
conservative  force  that  restrained  the  exuberance  of  the  ec¬ 
static,  the  mystic,  and  the  extravagant. 

We  marvel  at  his  patience  and  his  grace,  the  quietude  of 
his  inner  poise  l)eneath  the  ever-recurring  storms  of  calumny. 
Passing  strange  that  he  lost  not  his  abiding  faith  in  his  fel¬ 
low  man ;  glorious  fact  that  he  lost  not  his  abiding  faith  in 
his  adored  Lord. 

At  many  points  a  Paulo-Athanasian  likeness  is  frankly 
in  evidence,  of  which  not  the  least  is  the  saddened  record  of 
Second  Timothy,  —  “  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved 
this  present  world,  ....  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titus  unto  Dal¬ 
matia.  Only  Luke  is  with  me.  .  .  .  Alexander  ....  did  me 
much  evil  ....  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook 
me.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  I.ord  stood  with  me,  and  strength¬ 
ened  me ;  that  by  me  the  preaching  might  be  fully  known,  and 
that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear.” 

To  our  limited  vision  it  would  seem  —  and  to  our  childish 
crepusculous  groping  amidst  the  shades  of  this  world’s  dark 
night  it  would  appear  —  an  inexplicable  pity  that  this  valiant 
soldier  of  the  Great  Captain  of  our  Salvation  had  not  been 
granted  a  brief  extension  of  his  honorable  career ;  —  for  we 
can  well  imagine  how  he  would  have  thrilled  to  the  substantial 
orthodoxy  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  how  whole¬ 
heartedly  he  would  have  received  the  decrees  of  the  Second 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  in  381  pro¬ 
nounced  its  emphatic  indorsement  of  his  watchword  and  the 
Creed  which  he  had  so  nobly  defended.* 
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We  hail  thee,  royal-hearted  Athanasius ! 

Through  long  centuries  has  thy  body  crumbled  and  mingled 
with  the  shifting  Afric  sands  thou  didst  love  full  well." 

But  dear  to  us  are  thy  name  and  thy  fame,  thou  valiant 
warrior,  loyal  defender  of  the  Faith. 

We  rejoice  in  thy  notable  achievements,  thou  Coptic  Paul. 
In  grateful  remembrance,  thine  hours  of  distress,  thy  years 
of  loneliness,  are  held. 

Sleep,  mighty  warrior,  sleep !  —  well-earned  repose  is 
thine.  These  centuries  of  silence  do  serve  but  as  the  threshold 
of  thy  day,  thy  day  of  open  acknowledgment  before  the 
Throne,  and  the  accolade  of  approval  from  the  Great  Cap¬ 
tain  of  thy  Salvation. 

We  hold  it  to  be  true  that  rich  reward  is  reserved  for  thee, 
—  for  didst  thou  not  fight  a  good  fight,  finish  thy  course, 
keep  the  faith?  Then  surely  there  awaits  thee  a  crown,  aye, 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  —  which  the  Lord  the  Righteous 
Judge  shall  give  thee  at  that  day;  and  not  to  thee  only,  but 
to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing. 

NOTES. 

*An  address  before  the  Men’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Wash- 
iiiKton  and  (’onipton  Avenues  I’resbyterian  Cluireli,  June  10,  lOlii. 

’The  widespread  religious  unrest  characteristic  of  this  period  was 
doubtless  accentuated  by  tiie  Kdict  of  Milan  in  which  guaran¬ 
teed  unlimited  religious  freedom.  And  though  by  this  Edict  Chris¬ 
tians  were  particularly  favored;  yet.  as  they  were  in  the  significant 
minority,  they  were  increasingly  assailed  from  all  (piartcrs  by  a 
subtle  and  diversified  pagJiiiism. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  Itisb.ops  of  Xicfea  were  not 
generally  men  of  distinguished  learning;  but  Ilosius  of  Cordova, 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  xVtbanasius  of  Alexandria  were  men  of 
substantial  anil  statesmanlike  ability. 

^  The  Creed  of  tbo  Nicene  Council  (noted  by  (iwatkin.  Cambridge 
Me<lieval  History,  vol.  i.)  differs  from  the  conventional  Nicene  Creed, 
more  or  less  in  vogue  to-day,  —  which  is  a  revision  of  the  Catechet- 
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ical  Creed  of  Jerusalem,  drafted  circ.  3G2.  The  following  transla¬ 
tion  is  of  the  original  Creed  of  the  Xicene  Council: — 

“  We  believe  in  one  Gotl,  the  Fatiier  all-Sovereign, 
maker  of  all  things,  lM)th  visible  and  invisible ; 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  (Jod, 

begotten  of  the  Father,  an  only-l>egotten — 

that  is,  from  the  essence  (oArta)  of  the  Father — 

Cod  from  Cod. 

Light  from  light, 
true  Cod  from  true  Cod, 
begotten,  not  made, 

!)eing  of  one  essence  (d/u.oofvioi’)  with  tlie  Father; 
by  whom  all  things  were  made, 

l)otli  tilings  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth;  Imade  flesh, 

who  for  us  men  ami  for  our  salvation  came  down  and  was 
was  made  man.  suffered,  and  rose  again  tlie  tliird  day. 
ascended  into  heaven, 
cometli  to  ,1udge  <iuick  and  dead : 

And  In  tlie  Holy  Spirit. 

Hut  Close  wlio  say 

that  ‘  tliere  was  once  when  lie  was  not,’ 
and  ‘  before  lie  was  lioirotten  he  was  not,’ 
and  ‘  he  was  made  of  things  tliat  were  not,’ 

Or  maintain  tliat  tlie  Son  of  Cod 
is  of  a  different  essence 

or  created  or  subject  to  moral  change  or  alteration — 
These  doth  the  Catholic  and  Ajiostolic  Church  anathematize.” 

“Among  them  may  he  mentioned  tlie  Egyptian  riotinus;  the  Syr¬ 
ians  lamblichus.  Porphyry,  Libanius;  and  the  Asiatic  Calen. 

*Ceorge  of  Cappadocia,  an  ex-jiork  contractor,  was  appointed  to 
the  Alexandrian  See. 

^  Probably  the  best  edition  of  his  works  is  the  Maurine  edition  of 
Bernard  de  Montfaucan  (.3  vols,,  Paris,  1008).  This  was  enlarged 
in  the  3d  edition  of  Giustiniani  (4  vols.,  Padua,  1777),  and  is  so 
printed  in  Migne’s  Patrologia,  vols.  xxv.-xxviii. 

*  I  have  been  unable  in  this  study  to  convince  myself  that  Atha¬ 
nasius  was  the  author  of  the  “Athanaslan  Creed,”  nor  do  I  find 
adequate  evidence  that  he  was  intimately  associated  with  it  in 
any  vital  capacity. 

**  I  am  unable  either  to  atlirm  or  disprove  the  tradition  tliat  his 
body  was  removed  from  Egypt,  transported  from  place  to  place, 
and  found  final  lodgment  in  western  Europe. 
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AN  INCOMPLETE.  BUT  OTHERWISE  APPROXIMATELY  ACCURATE. 
ATHANASIAN  CHRONOLOGY, 

Deoiau  persecution. 

274.  Birth  of  Cou.stantine  I. 

284.  Diocletian  Kmperor. 

21)7.  Birth  of  Atlianasius, 

Diocletian  persecution. 

Maxiininiun  perst*cution. 

;?05.  Dio<*letian  alxlication. 

.‘111.  Kdict  of  Toleration  (Nic*omedia). 

Death  of  (Jalerius. 

.‘<12.  B«lict  of  Milan. 

.T18-.‘il!).  .Vrian  Uontroversy  heprins  at  Alexandria. 

“Oratio  Contra  Dentes”;  —  “  De  Incarnatione  Verb!  Dei.” 
221.  Arian , controversy  divides  Kastern  Church. 

Arius  exc*onmiunicated. 

325.  Council  of  Nicaea. 

228.  Athanasius  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

228-220.  (’orner  stone  of  Constantinople  laid  by  Constantine  I. 
.2.22.  Council  of  C.-esarea. 

22.1.  August.  Council  of  Tyre — Athanasius  confuted  —  ordered 
to  Trfives. 

September.  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

October.  Athanasius  at  Constantinople. 

336.  Exile  at  Treves  (Ist). 

Death  of  Arius. 

227.  .Afay.  Death  of  Constantine  I. 

November.  1st  return. 

220.  ExpelUxl  by  I*hila;.jrius  (2d).  Supplanted  by  Gregory  of 
(’appadocia. 

340.  Council  of  Rome. 

Letter  of  Julius, 

241.  Council  of  Ded^ication  (Golden  Basilica  of  Constantine)  at 

Antioch.  Exile  at  Rome. 

“  Encyclica  ad  Eplscopas  Epistola.” 

342.  Death  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia. 

242.  (Council  of  Sanlica. 

Council  of  riiilippopolis. 

344.  “  Makrostich  Creed”  issued  at  Antioch. 

346.  Death  of  Gregory  of  Alexandria. 

346.  2d  return. 

360.  Death  of  Constans.  "Apologia  contra  Arianos.” 

.‘y>l-;i.l2.  Eusebian  Council  of  Sirmium  (pro  Arian). 

363.  Council  of  Arles. 
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Council  of  Milan.  Exile  of  Ilosius  and  Liberius. 

006.  Expelled  by  Syriannus.  Desert  (lid).  Supplanted  by  George 
of  Cappadocia. 

“Apologia  ad  Constautinen  ’’ ;  —  “Apologia  de  Fuga.” 

358.  “  Historia  Ariaiiorum  ad  Monachos.” 

359.  Council  of  liiniini  ( Ariiniuum). 

Council  of  Seleucia. 

Council  of  Nike. 

The  “Dated  Creed”  of  Sinnium. 

“Athanasius  De  Synodis.” 

.3(K).  Council  of  Constantinoide. 

362.  Murder  of  George.  3d  return. 

363.  Flight  from  Julian  (4th). 

Death  of  Julian. 

.'UH.  4tli  return. 

367.  Flight  (5th). 

Return  (5th). 

373.  Death  of  Athanasius. 

FROM  THE  VOLUMINOUS  LITERATURE  BEARING  UPON  THE 
ATHANASIAN  EPOCH  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE 
SUGGESTED  AS  HELPFUL. 

Bohringer: — Die  Alte  Kirche  (Kirchengeschichte  in  Biograph- 
ieen). 

Gibbon: — Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire. 

Bingham: — Antiquities. 

Dorner: — On  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Ueberweg: — History  of  Philosophy. 

Villemani: — Tableau  de  I’eloquence  chrfitienne. 

Keim: — Rome  und  das  Christenthum. 

Llghtfoot: — St.  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. 
P»right : — Athanasius. 

Fialon  : — St.  Ath:uiase. 

Gwatkin: — The  Arlans. 

Farrar: — Early  Da.vs  of  Christianity;  I.ives  ot  the  Fathers. 

De  Montalembert: — Monks  of  the  West. 

Fisher: — History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Stanley: — ^History  of  the  Eastern  Church, 

Hertzberg: — Imperial  Rome. 

Mommsen: — History  of  Rome. 

The  Standard  Encyclopedias,  Biographical  Dictionaries  and  Gaz¬ 
etteers;  in  particular  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  Encyclopedia 
Britannic  tC. 
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ARTICLK  VII. 

TUP.  kPI.HWOrS  iDPAS  PECULIAR  TO 
CHRISTIANITY.* 

I!V  I'KOl'KS.SOR  DAVID  FOSTKR  KSTfZS,  D.D., 

HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  tact  to  be  reckoned  with  that  there  widely  j.'revails 
even  ainonj^  Christians  to-day  a  vajj^iie  notion  that  religions 
are  ])retty  much  alike,  at  any  rate  the  better  sort ;  that  Chris¬ 
tianity,  while  the  best  of  the  lot,  yet  so  resembles  the  oilier'-- 
that  it  is  scarcely  enough  better  to  warrant  any  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  missionary  endeavor ;  that  in  the  most  imporlant,  the 
essential,  elements  it  agrees  with  other  religions  more  than 
it  differs  from  them.  As  the  case  is  ])ut  by  the  Japanese 
scholar  Kozaki,  the  late  President  of  the  Doshisha  Univer¬ 
sity,  “  There  is  a  tendency  among  Western  scholars  to  put 
too  much  stress  on  the  resemblances  of  Christianity  to  non- 
Christian  religions  ” :  and  he  adds,  “  The  points  in  common 
are  not  numerous  as  is  supposed  by  some,  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  so  fundamental  that  the  resemblances  are  often  more 
apparent  than  real.”  " 

Two  facts  have  helped  on  the  confusion  of  which  President 
Kozaki  speaks.  One  is  the  present-day  tendency,  very  widely 
(lilTused  and  cropping  out  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  lay 
stress  on  likenesses  rather  than  diversities,  to  combine  where 
any  similarities  can  be  traced,  ignoring  all  dissimilarities,  — 
in  a  word,  to  emphasize  the  genus  at  the  cost  of  the  species. 
To  inquire  how  far  this  is  a  remote  result  of  Hegel’s  intluence, 
*  IDl.A,  1).  K.  Ks*^e;-. 
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how  far  it  is  clue  merely  to  delight  in  playing  with  the  rela¬ 
tively  new  comparative  method,  would  lie  far  outside  the 
present  discussion.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  a  man  who  has 
traced  a  hitherto  unnoted  distinction  is  practically  felt  nowa¬ 
days  to  have  wasted  his  time,  while  he  who  yokes  what  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  incompatible  has  won  a  distinct 
triumph.  Perhaps  our  children  will  learn  to  discriminate 
when  they  compare  as  well  as  to  combine,  but  now  we  are 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  combination  amounting  sometimes 
to  confusion. 

Then  the  fact  that  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion  has 
developed  many  interesting,  not  to  say  remarkable,  harmo¬ 
nies  with  our  religion  in  unexjiected  cpiarters,  has  resulted 
in  some  cases  in  an  illegitimate  sentiment  of  indifference 
to  both  its  peculiarities  and  those  of  others.  Comparative 
Religion  is  the  youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of  theological 
sciences,  and  is,  indeed,  but  just  now  knocking  at  the  door 
for  welcome  into  the  family  circle  around  the  hearth  of  the 
theological  seminary ;  but,  in  spite  of  Harnack’s  emphatic  pro¬ 
test  so  little  time  ago,  her  place,  if  not  already  assured,  is 
fast  becoming  so.  Whether  Comparative  Religion  shall 
finally  find  a  large  place  in  the  theological  curriculum  or  no, 
it  is  already  recognized,  if  not  universally,  at  any  rate  widely, 
that  this  branch  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary;  that  it  should  be  studied  by  Christian  scholars  suf¬ 
ficiently  at  least  to  make  sure  that  no  theories  are  permitted 
to  pass  unchallenged  in  its  name  as  scientific  conclusions 
which,  instead,  are  based  in  reality  on  prejudice  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  that  every  pastor  should  familiarize  himself  with 
its  methods  and  results  enough  to  meet  the  inquiries  and  lay 
the  doubts  which  too  often  arise  to-day  through  the  popular¬ 
izing  of  what  erroneously  pass  for  assured  results  of  scientific 
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research  in  the  field  of  Comparative  Religion.  Up  to  this 
time,  however,  often  it  is  to  be  feared  without  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  theologians  have  almost  unanimously  taken  the 
position  so  forcefully  maintained  by  Harnack,  who  said:  “  It 
is  our  desire  that  the  faculties  of  theology  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  Christian  religion,  be¬ 
cause  Christianity  in  its  pure  form  is  not  one  religion  along¬ 
side  the  rest,  but  is  the  religion.”  -  Christian  scholars  being 
thus  engrossed  in  the  study  and  inculcation  of  what  may 
rightly  be  regarded  as  the  absolute  and  final  religion,  by  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion  has  been 
too  much  left  to  men  who  were  indifferent,  or  perhaps  in 
some  cases  even  positively  hostile,  to  Christianity.  Certainly 
unjustified  and  unjustifiable  conclusions  have  been  presented 
to  the  world  as  if  demonstrated  and  final  truth ;  *•  while,  at 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  most  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  history  of  Christianity  have  recently  been  by 
many  cheaply  held,  and  the  sentiment  of  indifferent  tolera¬ 
tion  even  of  error  is  the  easiest  way,  “And  thousands  walk 
together  there.” 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  what  I  might 
call  the  “  irreducible  minimum  ”  of  Christianity.  From  Har- 
nack’s  “What  is  Christianity?”  to  Eucken’s  “Can  we  still 
be  Christians  ?  ”  there  has  been  a  stream  of  literature,  the  aim 
of  which  has  been  to  select  and  emphasize  so  much  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  as  might  be  considered  unavoidable,  because  if  that 
element  or  those  elements  were  dropped,  the  religion  would 
at  any  rate  cease  to  deserve  the  name  Christian.  Nor  do  I 
in  any  way  regret  this  tendency  or  protest  against  it.  From 
an  apologetic  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  most  help¬ 
ful  that  Christianity  should  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
that  the  non-essential  should  find  its  place  of  relative  unim- 
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portance.  Only  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  process 
something  of  importance  may  all  unconsciously  and  uninten¬ 
tionally  be  sacrificed.  If  we  were  surgeons  and  undertook 
to  reduce  the  human  body  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  if,  after  the 
teeth  and  hair  and  ears  and  appendix  had  been  taken,  we  then 
proceeded  to  amputate  the  arms  and  legs  because  not  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  human  existence, 
as  has  rejieatedly  lieen  proved,  we  might  find  that  we  harl 
certainly  sacrificed,  if  not  life,  yet  all  that  makes  life  efficient. 
Thus  Eucken  bids  us  cast  to  the  moles  and  bats  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  which  a  no  less  philosopher  than  Royce  had  but  lately 
declared  to  be  "  vital  ”  in  our  religion.* 

Another  tendency  is  to  hold  that  the  religion  of  the  future 
(  for  which  it  is  strangely  desired  to  perpetuate  the  appellation 
Christianity  )  is  to  be  the  residuum  common  to  all  religions, 
or  at  least  to  all  the  greatest  religions,  after  their  peculiarities 
hav’e  been  distilled  away.  Or  if  the  tendency  stops  short  of 
this,  it  may  still  more  frecptently  happen  that  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  common  elements  found  by  Comparative  Religion,  and 
it  is  felt  that  their  wide  prevalence  is  conclusive  testimony 
to  their  superior  importance,  lJut  we  may  learn  from  Zool¬ 
ogy.  to  choose  a  science  almost  at  random,  that  differences 
are  on  the  whole  more  significant  and  important  than  like¬ 
nesses.  The  preeminence  of  the  bird  is  found  in  its  wings, 
which  it  does  not  share  with  the  fish  and  the  rejitile.  Mis  up¬ 
right  posture  )ucans  more  to  man  in  the  comparison  than  the 
possession  of  a  backbone,  like  the  dog  and  the  cel.  Even  what 
seems  inferioritv  may  be  immensely  valuable  in  its  results. 
\Vc  know  now  that  the  prolonged  infancy  of  the  child  gives 
us  the  home  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  To  ignore  differences 
may  be  the  most  unwise  thing  possible  alike  from  a  scientific 
and  from  a  ])ractical  jioint  of  view.  The  state  of  the  case 
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from  a  missionary  point  of  view  is  tersely  put  by  an  East 
Indian  missionary  thus :  “  Christianity  conquers  through  its 
difference  from,  atid  not  through  its  approximations  to,  all 
other  forms  of  faith.”  This  naturally  suggests  as  an  im¬ 
portant  (juestion  for  discussion.  What  are  these  differences 
of  Christianity  from  other  religions,  What  are  the  religious 
truths  peculiar  to  our  religion,  or,  to  put  it  formally,  What 
are  the  differentiie  of  Christianity? 

I’efore  proceeding  to  discuss  this  question,  it  may,  however, 
be  advisable  to  note  the  difficulties  which  may  ari.se  from  the 
uncertain  boundaries  and  sometimes  disputed  contents  of  the 
respective  fields  which  must  be  more  or  less  explored.  I>y 
Christianity  in  the  question  formulated  above  is  meant  of 
course  the  historic  system  of  thought  which  has  been  com¬ 
monly  called  Christianity.  With  Christianity  as  a  personal 
possession  or  as  a  spiritual  life-force,  this  discussion  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do.  The  question  is  not  raised  at  all  (to  which  the 
writer  wouhl,  if  it  were  raised,  give  a  most  emphatic  affirma¬ 
tive)  as  to  whether  a  man  may  have  the  benefit  of  Christ’s 
saving  work,  though  not  accepting  the  general  views  of  Chris¬ 
tians  as  to  Christian  truth.  Nor  is  any  suggestion  intended 
that  the  name  of  Christian  should  be  withheld  from  any  who, 
like  Eucken  or  the  (German  liberals,”  may  desire  to  hold  the 
name  after  parting  with  all  the  ideas  with  which  the  name 
has  been  historically  associated.'*  It  is  proposed  simply  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ideas  which  have  been  commonly  held  among  Christians 
in  all  ages.  *’  Commonly,”  we  say,  for  the  Vincentian  canon 
is  of  course  inapplicable:  we  now  know  that  nothing  has 
been  held  by  all  everywhere  and  always.  Nor  can  api)eal  bo 
made  solely  to  the  New  Testament  to  ascertain  what  Christian 
thought  has  been,  because  much  of  the  truth  recorded  there 
has  long  and  widely  failed  of  acceptance.  But  there  is  a  sys- 
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tern  of  thought  in  the  main  elements  of  which  there  has  been 
such  wide-spread  agreement  that  it  may  unhesitatingly  be 
called  Christian,  and  this  historic  faith  may  be  traced  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes,  just  as  the  course 
of  a  great  river  can  be  traced  in  spite  of  eddies  and  shoals 
and  bars  and  slackwaters.  With  this  system  of  Christian 
thought  this  discussion  deals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
easy  to  err  in  regarding  as  peculiarly  Christian  some  idea 
which  has  found  a  more  or  less  significant  place  in  some  other 
religion  or  religions.  Constant  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
guard  against  this  error,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  not 
be  found  included  in  our  especial  treasure  anything  which  so 
belongs  elsewhere  as  well  that  it  should  not  be  claimed  as 
peculiarly  Christian. 

Of  all  the  ideas  and  forces  which  are  peculiar  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  which  differentiate  it  from  all  other  religions,  the 
first  to  be  named  is  the  momentous  conviction  that  Jesus  is 
the  personal  manifestation  of  God  among  men,  the  Divine 
Incarnation.  It  will  at  once  be  noted  that  this  involves  the 
fact  that  Christianity  is  one  of  the  few  strictly  historical  re¬ 
ligions,  that  we  can  date  and  locate  its  inception,  that  its 
founder  is  personally  known  and  honored.  Cjion  this  as  a 
basis,  Christians  as  a  whole  have  accepted  him  as  being  at 
once  divine  and  human.  Originally  this  faith  was  unconscious 
interpretation  of  the  overwhelming  influence  exercised  by  the 
personality  of  Jesus.  We  do  not  find  this  faith  emerging  for 
the  first  time  amid  the  Christological  controversies  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries :  these  controversies  were  but 
struggles  to  preserve  ihe  primitive  faith.  This  faith  was  not 
due  to  pagan  influence  or  philosophical  speculations  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  which  an  honored  man  was  deified.  It  is  not  even 
John  of  Ephesus  who  first  sets  forth  the  deity  of  Jesus:  it  is 
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Paul  from  Damascus  who  a  whole  generation  earlier  attrib¬ 
uted  the  worship  of  him  as  divine  to  all  the  Christians  of  the 
time.  Indeed,  may  we  not  say  that  this  faith  found  its  first 
expression  when  Thomas  adoringly  prostrated  himself,  cry¬ 
ing,  “  My  Lord  and  my  God  ”  ? 

The  same  “  problem  of  Jesus,”  the  true  interpretation  of 
his  personality,  has  presented  itself  afresh  in  every  age.  His 
stainless  piirity  of  life  and  character,  which  has  convinced  the 
world  of  his  absolute  sinlessness ;  his  dignity  and  the  august¬ 
ness  of  his  claims,  alongside  his  meekness  and  his  humility ; 
his  teaching,  in  which  are  combined  a  simplicity,  a  profun¬ 
dity,  and  an  authoritativeness  incomparably’  transcending 
every  other  teaching  or  doctrine ;  his  unvarying  sense  of 
unity  with  the  bather,  unexampled,  never  even  copied;  his 
death,  which  forced  from  Rousseau  the  familiar  confession, 
“  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher ;  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God  ” ; 
his  resurrection ;  the  presence  of  a  new  moral  and  spiritual 
force  in  the  world  which  confirms  the  reality  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  displays  its  significance ;  his  manifested  power,  which 
shows  that  the  Jesus  of  Bethlehem,  Galilee,  and  Calvary  is 
now  exalted  above  every  name  that  is  named,  —  these  facts, 
reenforced  through  the  centuries  by  the  ever-fresh  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  power  of  him  who  has  been  through  all  the  ages 
the  focus  of  the  thought,  the  central  force  of  the  activity,  the 
magnet  of  the  affection  of  Christendom,  —  these  facts,  w’hich 
overwhelmed  the  monotheistic,  we  may  even  say  the  Unita¬ 
rian,  prejudice  of  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  John,  and  the  rest  of 
the  first  disciples,  have  continually  constrained  even  preju¬ 
diced  and  unwilling  souls  to  own  that  Jesus  is  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  The  redeemed  soul  instinctively  draws  the  in¬ 
ference  that  he  who  redeems  is  divine ;  and  so  the  Christian 
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ages  have  been  full  of  songs  of  adoration  to  Christ  “  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  forever,  Amen,” 

For  the  Jesus  of  the  perfect  life;  for  the  Jesus  who  spoke 
as  never  man  spoke ;  for  the  Jesus  who,  looking  up,  declared 
himself  one  with  the  Father,  looking  around  him,  declared 
himself  the  center  of  human  devotion;  for  the  Jesus  of  Geth- 
semane  and  Calvary ;  for  the  Jesus  who  came  forth  from  the 
tomb;  for  the  Jesus  who,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high,  reigns  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  —  for  him,  I  say,  only  one  tenable  theory  has  ever  been 
brought  forward,  and  that  is  the  historic  faith  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  that  Jesus  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Philosophical 
theories  denying  it  have  flourished  for  a  time,  noxious  weeds 
in  the  garden  of  theology  —  Docetism,  Gnosticism.  Arianism, 
Socinianism,  —  but  all  have  withered  and  died.  Modern  lib¬ 
eralism,  not  only  opposed  on  one  side  by  conservative  ortho¬ 
doxy  holding  fast  the  head,  but  also  opposed  on  the  other  by 
Ritschlianism  and  even  by  those  of  its  own  household  who 
insist  on  consistency,  has  no  standing  ground.  It  must  go 
forward  or  backward.  We  may  well  say  that  the  instinct  of 
the  ages  is  as  unerring  as  persistent.  To  the  adoring  soul 
and  church,  Jesus  Christ  has  the  full  worth  of  God,  yes.  the 
Word  who  became  flesh  was  God.” 

Now  in  this  assertion,  which  has  been  found  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  element  in  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church,  namely, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Incarnation,  Christianity  stands 
apart  from  all  other  religions.  The  unlikeness  does  not  con¬ 
sist  merely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  man  of  Nazareth  with 
whom  the  Incarnation  is  connected,  but  (piite  as  much  in  the 
character  of  the  Incarnation  which  is  asserted.  So  far  as 
the  necessary  implications  of  the  title  Immanuel,  ‘‘  God  with 
us,”  taken  bv  itself  alone,  are  concerned,  Christianity  is  not 
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unique.  The  Lveaonians  in  their  ery,  “  The  g^ocls  are  come 
down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men,”  expressed  a  thought  com¬ 
mon  to  many  nations.  From  the  amorous  masquerades  of 
Jupiter  to  the  East  Indian  “  avatars  ”  the  idea  of  divine  man- 
ife.station  on  earth  is  not  infrequently  found.  In  the  case  of 
.some  of  the  highest  and,  philosophically  at  least,  purest  of  the 
last-named  manifestations,  the  gap  which  separates  from  true 
incarnation  may  not  to  all  seem  wide;  hut  vve  are  justified  in 
asserting  that,  if  all  the  elements  in  the  case  are  taken  int«) 
account,  the  Christian  idea  of  incarnation  is  unique.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  permanent  association  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
in  the  bond  of  a  single  personality  which  is  fully  human  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  really  divine.  This  involves  no  psy¬ 
chological  theories  as  to  what  personality  is.  but  simply  em¬ 
phasizes  the  group  of  phenomena  which  are  included  in  our 
conception  of  personality  and  which  would  remain  the  same 
phenomena,  however  personality  should  be  defined.  For  any¬ 
thing  parallel  to  this  Christian  conception  the  writer  has 
found  no  decisive  testimony,  .so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  go, 
among  the  results  of  Comparative  Religion. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  far-reaching 
significance  for  C  hristian  theology  of  this  unique  conception. 
Incarnation  is  the  highest  and  best  manifestation  of  Ciod 
which  is  conceivable,  because  it  is  made  in  the  sphere  and 
through  the  medium  of  personality,  than  which  nothing  nobler 
can  we  conceive.  It  has  proved  itself  sufficient ;  for,  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  enough  of  the  glory  of  Clod  for 
our  knowledge,  fidl  enough  for  our  faith.  And  as  all  that 
is  knowal)le  of  the  glory  of  Cod  can  be  best  made  known 
through  incarnation,  and  as  all  that  human  ])crsonality  can 
receive  by  incarnation  and  can  then  reveal  in  life,  dazzles  our 
eyes  as  we  gaze  at  Jesus,  must  we  not  conclude  that  thi.s 
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incarnation  is  the  unique  and  final  manifestation  of  God  in 
history  ? 

As  from  the  standpoint  of  Comparative  Religion  we  sur¬ 
vey  the  field  of  theological  doctrine  and  religious  thought,  as 
with  greater  or  less  intelligence  and  interest  we  consider  the 
practical  task  of  the  missionary  to  carry  to  those  who  lack  it 
the  religion  which  has  blessed  us,  we  find  in  the  Incarnation 
one  of  the  great  things  peculiar  to  Christianity,  one  of  its 
most  significant  as  well  as  striking  differentiie,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  most  so  of  all.  How  far  it  is  best  to  make  it  in  time  the 
first  of  the  religious  teachings  of  the  missionary,  or  m  logical 
order  the  first  of  the  theological  conceptions  of  the  student, 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  discussion.  Perhaps  not  all  will 
agree  that  of  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  this  is  the  most 
central,  the  most  compulsive,  the  most  vital.  Even  if  by  such 
it  should  not  be  granted  that  this  fact  is  the  foundation,  the 
fountain,  the  root,  of  all  else  that  is  distinctively  Christian,  it 
will  yet  serve  the  present  purpose  as  a  clue  by  which  largely 
to  guide  further  thought,  since  it  must  he  granted  by  all  that 
historically  this  truth  preceded  the  other  great  truths  which 
are  distinctively  Christian,  and  since  usually  the  same  order 
holds  in  individual  experience  as  well.  Both  church  and  soul, 
like  Paul,  have  seen  first  the  risen,  glorified  Divine  Christ, 
then  all  the  rest  which  is  Christian. 

The  first  result  to  note,  following  upon  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Divine  Incarnation,  is  a  great  en¬ 
richment  of  the  conception  of  what  God  is.  If  we  compare 
religions  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  which  they  respectively  present,  as  is  the  wise  way  of 
some,  then  we  note  at  once  a  peculiarity  of  Christianity  which 
is  one  of  its  supremest  excellences,  in  the  character  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  God. 
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This  enrichment  in  the  conception  of  God  may  be  remarked 
first,  historically,  in  the  substitution  of  Christian  trinitarian 
conceptions  in  place  of  Jewish  Unitarian.  Perhaps,  however, 
j  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  some  urge  that  the  doc- 

!  trine  of  a  Divine  Trinity  is  really  not  peculiarly  Christian  but 

I  belongs  to  many  faiths.  Certainly  in  many  polytheistic  re- 

i  ligions  deities  are  arranged  in  triads ;  but,  with  a  single  pos- 

i  sible  exception,  the  underlying  unity  is  lacking.  The  writer 

I  has  no  such  first-hand  knowledge  of  Hindu  theology  as  would 

!  justify  either  assertion  or  denial  that  the  Brahmanic  "  Tri- 

inurti  ”  is  closely  parallel  to  the  Christian  Trinity,  although 
it  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  doubt.  But  at  any  rate  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  said  to  be  a  scant  five  hundred  years  old/  and  it 
holds  no  such  place  and  has  no  such  consequences  in  Eastern 
thought  as  does  the  Trinity  in  Western.  So  for  practical 
purposes  this  possible  exception  need  not  prevent  the  inclusion 
of  the  divine  Tripersonality  among  the  differentiae  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

;  It  is  not,  however,  the  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  any 

metaphysical  discussion  of  the  Trinity,  which  the  history  of 
I  doctrine  shows  always  to  have  been  an  element  of  the  general 
j  Christian  faith.  A  theologian  said  in  conversation  some  time 

I  since,  that  “  it  is  time  to  reargue  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.” 

!  It  may  be  so,  and  that  it  is  time  to  banish  all  metaphysical 

!  argumentation  about  it  to  the  limbo  whither  all  arithmetical 

argumentation  long  since  went,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
doctrine  is  really  based  on  Christian  experience,  that  it  is  a 
theological  attempt  to  explain  what  the  soul  has  actually  per¬ 
sonally  experienced.  Our  religious  experience  is  not  the 
product  of  dogma ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dogma  was  born  of 
the  experience.  In  “  The  Missionary  Message,”  a  volume 
which  embodies  the  results  of  the  thought  of  hundreds  of 
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missionaries  in  rej^ard  to  their  work,  Mr.  Gairdner  is  quoted 
as  saying-;  “Contact  with  Unitarian,  deistic  Islam  forces  the 
Christian  Church  to  work  out  her  theology  again  cx^crien- 
tially.  .  .  .  Christians  who  preach  the  Trinity  must  know  tlie 
secret  of  the  Trinitarian  life.  .  .  .  Islam  ....  forces  us  to  find 
the  Trinity  in  the  heart  of  God.”  ^  As  the  relation  to  the 
divine  Redeemer  and  the  indwelling  divine  Spirit  gave  the 
doctrine  first,  so  the  apjieal  to-day  is  to  the  same  experience. 

P>ut  the  jwesent  purpose  is  only  to  suggest  that  by  just  as 
much  as  spiritual  experience  has  been  enriched  by  the  varied 
revelations  and  relations  of  the  Divine  in  Son  and  S])irit.  by 
so  much  has  the  conception  of  God  been  enriched  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  Mere  monotheism  ])ossesses,  to  be  sure, 
whatever  advantage  there  is  in  simplicity ;  but  sim|)licity  in 
that  sense  is  only  negative,  and  consequently  poor,  cold,  and 
barren.  In  reference  to  the  t'pe  of  thought  which  defines 
God  only  by  thinking  away  all  limitations,  by  denials,  it  has 
been  acutely  said  that  thereby  ”  we  have  created  a  vacuum 
and  called  it  God.”  In  contrast,  the  assertions  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  enrich  the  idea  of  God  alike  p.sycholog- 
ically  and  ethically  (if  these  words  may  be  tolerated  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Deity).  As  to  the  fir.‘;t  of  these  points,  the 
great  thinker  Martineau  finds  himself  driven  to  posit  another 
eternal  being  besides  God.  saying:  “God  ....  cannot  .stand 
for  us  as  the  sole  and  exhaustive  term  in  the  realm  of  un¬ 
created  being:  as  early  and  as  long  as  he  is,  must  also  be 
somewhat  ohjectivc  to  him.”  ”  Uncon.sciously  the  church  ha.s 
met  this  difficulty  by  seeing  in  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit  ob¬ 
jects  sufficiently  distinguished,  even  while  forever  undivided, 
to  provi^le  for  the  eternal  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  the 
divine  consciousness.  As  Hall  .states  it  in  discussing  the  Trin- 
itv  in  his  first  series  of  Barrows  Lectures  which  were  given 
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in  India :  “  Tlic  simplicity  of  impersonal  essence,  attained  by 
the  negation  of  attributes,  is  felt  to  be  less  comprehensive 
and  all-siil'ficient  than  the  wealth  of  personality  attained  by 
differentiation.  Clod  is  conceived  as  realizing  Himself  within 
the  depths  of  His  own  infinity  through  those  differentiations 
which  no  mortal  mind  can  fathom,  and  yet  which  mortal  faith 
can  adore  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.” There  is  the 
same  enrichment  in  the  domain  of  ethics,  in  the  sphere  of 
love.  The  moral  philo.sopher  demands  an  object  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  affection  just  as  much  as  the  psychologist 
does  for  consciousness.  I  Tactically  the  school  to  which  Mar- 
tineau  belonged  have  not  faced  this  problem  as  fairly  as  he 
faced  it  in  the  corresponding  sphere.  Instead,  they  have  in 
reality  po.>ited  a  being  who  sat  from  eternity  .solitary  and 
alone,  and  hence,  till  he  created,  unloving  as  unloved.  And 
not  only  is  the  trinitarian  conception  of  Clod  intellectually 
richer  than  the  Unitarian,  but  may  not  the  bareness  of  mere 
intense  monolheisni  e.\plain  what  has  been  called  the  ”  bar¬ 
renness  of  I’nitarianism  ”?  Hoes  not  experience  confirm  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine  which  was  itself  the  result  of  ex])er- 
ience?  If  we  were  pragmatists,  should  we  not  be  forced  to 
be  trinitarian  ChristiajTs  simply  because  of  the  effectiveness 
of  that  faith? 

lint  far  more  significant  than  the  view  as  to  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Clod  is  the  i)eculiarly  Christian  view  as  to  his  char¬ 
acter.  'bo  Christians,  and  to  Christians  only,  "  Cod  is  love.” 
To  be  sure,  there  is  perhaps  no  point  in  this  whole  di.scussion 
as  to  which  there  is  greater  need  to  confess  that  Christians 
have  not  always  been  Christian,  that  theologians  have  often 
misrepresented  Cod’.s  character.  For  one  proof  it  miglit  be 
asserted  almost  without  (pialification  that  the  adoration  of 
the  X’irgin  Mary  is  ultimately  due  to  the  obscuring  of  the  love 
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of  God.  But  outside  of  Christianity  there  is,  it  may  be  said, 
no  real  thought  at  all  of  a  God  who  is  essentially  love.  I 
note  the  reserve  with  which  President  Hall  speaks  on  this 
point  when  he  says :  “  I  have  no  desire  to  assume  that  the 
association  of  love  with  the  character  of  God  is  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  I  make  no  such  assumption.  If  others,”  he 
continues,  ”  have  found  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
and  have  found  it  ‘  most  wonderfully  kind,’  it  is  the  greatest 
joy.’*  “  But  this  careful  reserve  in  claim  and  statement  may 
have  been  due  to  tact  as  well  as  courtesy  in  speaking  to  non- 
Christian  audiences.  Certainly,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  by  searching  to  find  out  the  matter,  in  Christianity  alone 
is  set  forth  the  great  fact  that  God  loves  the  world.  In  vari¬ 
ous  teachings  of  other  religions  may  be  found  scattered  rays 
of  this  great  light,  as  Alohammedanism  has  ”  The  Merciful  ” 
as  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Divine  Being,  even  though  we  might 
well  think  that  “  The  Merciless  ”  would  better  sum  up  the 
Islamic  conception  of  him.  But  that  love  is  the  organizing 
principle,  so  to  speak,  of  the  divine  character ;  that  love  is 
essential,  fundamental,  fontal,  controlling  in  his  every  rela¬ 
tion  with  every  other  being  in  the  universe ;  that  his  every  act 
is  love,  his  every  thought  is  love,  his  will  is  love,  his  heart 
is  love ;  as  this  is  Christian,  so  it  is  not  found  elsewhere  than 
in  Christianity,  and  thus  this  is  one  of  the  distinctive,  peculiar 
truths  of  our  religion. 

Yet  the  assertion  that  God  loves  does  not  e.xhaust  the  Chris¬ 
tian  idea.  To  complete  the  conception  of  the  loving  God,  wc 
must  add  the  thought  of  the  seeking  God.  That  “  God  is 
love  ”  is  a  statement  inexhaustibly  rich,  but  that  “  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  ”  touches 
and  thrills  us  even  more.  Many  do  not  recognize  that  in  the 
parables  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke  the  story  of  the 
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father  sitting  at  home  could  not,  in  spite  of  the  pathos  of  the 
picture,  do  justice  to  the  seeking  ( lod ;  and  so  we  have  the 
story  of  the  woman  who  searched  the  house  for  her  lost  coin, 
and,  above  all,  the  story  of  the  shepherd  who  went  to  the 
wilderness  to  find  his  sheep  at  any  cost.  The  Gospel  of  the 
seeking  God  seems  absolutely  unique  and  peculiar  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  put  in  words  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
seeking  God  finds  its  consummation  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
(lying  to  save.  It  is  not  without  parallel  to  worship  one  who 
(lied.  The  ancient  myths  of  Osiris,  Attis,  and  Tammuz,  with 
the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  which  linked  themselves  with 
these  names,  are  familiar.  So,  too,  if  not  certain,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  here  and  there  in  the  so-called  “  mystery  religions  ” 
which  were  so  prevalent  soon  after  the  Christian  era  there 
was  mention  of  a  ‘‘  Redeemer-God  ”  or  a  God  who  was  “  Sa¬ 
viour.”  But  certainly  in  the  religions  which  have  persisted 
till  to-day  we  do  not  find  even  these  apparent  similarities ;  and 
when  these  seeming  parallels  are  thoroughly  and  impartially 
investigated,  the  supposed  likeness  vanishes,  just  as  the  sup¬ 
posed  parallels  to  the  Virgin  Birth  disappear  on  such  inves¬ 
tigation,  it  having  been  abundantly  shown  that  in  no  other 
religion  than  Christianity  was  such  a  Virgin  Birth  as  that  of 
Jesus  ever  taught  or  held.  So  nowhere  but  in  Christianity 
was  God  ever  represented  as  dying  to  save.  Religion  has 
been  defined  as  the  search  of  man  for  God,  and  this  definition 
may  be  accepted  for  other  religions  than  our  own,  even 
though  we  also  hold  it  true  that  as  men  have  felt  and  groped 
their  way  toward  God,  their  search  has  not  been  wholly 
without  his  aid.  But  the  idea  that  a  divine  redeemer  died 
with  the  express  purpose  thereby  to  save  men,  that  thought 
so  far  transcended  the  farthest  and  highest  stretch  of  human 
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reason  that,  save  so  far  as  hinted  in  Jewish  prophecy,  imag¬ 
ination  never  forecast  it.  Only  the  fact  could  give  the  idea, 
and  so  it  was  originally,  as  it  has  remained,  peculiar  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

With  this  presentation  of  God  as  seeking  to  save,  in  which 
Christianity  stands  absolutely  solitary,  go  two  other  religious 
conceptions  in  which  -it  stands  practically  alone.  These  are 
the  conceptions  of  the  sinfulness  of  man  and  the  holiness  of 
God,  two  ideas  which  confirm  and  reenforce  each  other.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  be  proved  that  in  other  religions  the  con¬ 
ception  of  sin,  even  though  not  wholly  lacking,  is  certainly 
inadequate.  In  Hinduism  the  fact  of  sin  is  absolutely 
denied.^-  Such  a  view  must  logically  follow  from  every 
panthei.stic  conception  of  the  universe ;  and  sin  is  as  little 
appreciated  in  atheistic  Iluddhism,  where  nothing  is  asserted 
but  the  unalterable  consequences  of  acts,  their  character  l)e- 
ing  too  much  ignored.  In  Mohammedanism,  which  ])ictures 
God  as  but  an  arbitrary  desjiot.  sin  is  de’prived  of  its  moral 
(piality :  for  did  the  supreme  ruler  so  order,  what  to-day  is 
wrong  to-morrow  w'oubl  be  right.  That  in  animistic  relig¬ 
ions,  as  in  the  religions  of  anti(|uity,  there  was  {)ractically 
nothing  to  develop  a  sense  of  sin,  is  universally  admitted. 

To  the  existence  of  at  least  a  rudimentary  sense  of  sin  tes¬ 
tifies  the  world-wide  prevalence  of  sacrifice.  In  part  it  may 
have  been  due  to  an  instinct  of  fear  or  to  the  desire  of  an 
inferior  to  buy  the  favor  of  a  superior ;  but  largely  sacrifice, 
even  in  its  most  shocking  forms.  “  the  fruit  of  the  body  for 
the  sin  of  the  soul,*’  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  testimony  to 
some  sense  of  sin,  rudimentary,  unreasoned,  inarticulate,  in¬ 
sufficient.  yet  actual,  a  universal  instinct  which,  like  the  hope 
of  future  life,  we  dare  not  disregard.  And  only  when  the 
words  oi  Abraham  were  fulfilled  in  a  sense  infinitely  pro- 
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founder  than  they  meant  when  spoken,  “  God  will  himself 
provide  a  lamb,”  then  only  has  the  instinct  for  sacrifice  ceased, 
while  at  the  same  time*^the  sense  of  sin  has  been  intensified 
beyond  measuring. 

Individual  souls  there  have  doubtless  been  in  all  ages  and 
lands  whose  experience  was  better  than  their  creeds.  As  Orr 
says :  “  It  is  indeed  singular  how  sensitive  the  natural  con¬ 
science  sometimes  is,  even  in  heathenism,  to  wrong-doing  as 
sin,  and  how  unerringly,  often,  it  pierces  the  grossest  veils  of 
polytheism  in  its  conviction  of  a  Power  that  judges  right¬ 
eously  and  punishes  the  evil-doer.”  Yet,  to  use  his  own 
words  in  the  same  connection :  ‘‘  There  can  never,  however, 
he  the  same  sense  of  sin's  awful  evil,  and  of  its  hatefulness 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  where,  in  the  light  of  revelation,  God 
is  truly  known  and  the  impression  of  his  Holiness  is  deeply 
felt.”  For  exam])le.  while  in  the  Habylonian  “  Penitential 
Psalms,”  so-callcd,  there  is  what  Rogers  calls  the  real  pang 
of  concern  for  real  moral  uncleanness,”  yet  he  adds,  “  Sin  is 
viewed  in  them  not  (piite  as  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  as 
sin  per  seP  and  Jastrow  seems  to  base  these  expressions 
on  fear,  saying,  ”  The  fear  of  divine  anger  runs,  as  an  under¬ 
current,  tliroughout  the  entire  religious  literature  of  Paby- 
lonia  and  Assyria.”  Perhaps  nowhere  outside  our  Scrip¬ 
tures  can  there  l>e  found  clearer  apprehension  of  sin  as  sin 
than  iir  the  great  Greek  dramatists ;  but  even  their  concep¬ 
tions  fall  far  short  of  the  spiritual  experiences  of  Psalmists 
and  Apostles,  of  Augustine  and  Luther  and  Ihinyan  and  Pay- 
son,  of  many  humble  Christians  whose  confessions  of  peni¬ 
tence  and  as])iration  have  sometimes  thrilled  our  souls,  —  so 
far  short  of  these  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  any  due 
and  adecpiate  sense  of  sin  is  distinctively  Christian. 

At  this  point  it  may  1>e  well  to  note  that  Christians  have 
Vol.  LXXII.  .\o.  288.  !) 
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not  always  and  everywhere  properly  apprehended  that  which 
is  distinctively  Christian,  and  in  reference  to  no  point  in  the 
present  discussion  is  this  fact  more  in  evidence  to-day.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  popular  lexicology  which  finds  the  idea  of  sin 
in  the  ultimate  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  from  a  root 
meaning  “  missing  the  mark,”  and  even  carries  this  sense 
over  into  the  New  Testament,  (a  bit  of  definition  which 
would  be  purely  ludicrous  were  it  not  for  its  possibly 
serious  consequences.)  it  is  also  widely,  not  to  say  univer¬ 
sally,  admitted  that  there  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Garvie,  ”  a 
religious  thought  today  that  is  improperly  optimistic,  at  least 
as  regards  the  moral  realm.”  In  the  language  of  Sir  Oli¬ 
ver  Lodge.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  higher  man  of  today  is 
not  worrying  about  his  sins  at  all,”  ”  while  Gladstone  is 
quoted  as  saying  in  reply  ”  to  a  question  as  to  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  need  of  the  age,  ‘A  sense  of  sin.’  ’’ 
Principal  Forsyth  says :  “Our  talk  of  sin  is  popularly  ceasing 
to  be  the  talk  of  broken  and  contrite  men  ” ;  and  again :  ”  Our 
speech  of  sin  has  not  behind  it  the  note  of  ‘  my  sin,  my  sin!’ 
And  in  consequence,”  he  adds,  ”  our  thought  and  speech  of 
Christ  loses  the  authentic  note  of  ‘  My  Lord  and  my  God.’ 
We  do  not  know  an  ‘  eternal  sin  ’  and  an  awful  Redemption, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  know  an  eternal  Redeemer  in  the 
Christ  we  praise.”  But,  granting  the  existence  of  the  facts 
which  Forsyth  asserts,  has  he  not  here  put  the  cause  for  the 
consequence?  Warneck  tells  us  that  “In  the  case  of  most 
heathen  Christians  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  sin  which  leads 
them  to  Jesus  the  Reconciler:  it  is  Jesus  the  Redeemer  who 
leads  them  to  a  knowledge  of  sin.”  Was  not  this  the  course 
of  things  in  the  early  church,  and  has  it  not  been  the  same 
in  every  age?  And  is  not  this  slackening  of  the  sense  of  sin 
confirmatory  of  Forsyth’s  warning:  “  The  declaration  now 
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that  Christianity  consists  in  imitating  at  a  reverent  distance 
the  religion  of  Jesus  only  shows  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  movement  and  an  apostasy  more  serious  than  anything  that 
has  occurred  in  the  Church’s  history  since  Gnosticism  was 
overcome  ”  ? 

We  must  add  that  in  the  light  of  redemption  is  to  be  seen 
not  only  God’s  love  and  man’s  sin,  but  also  God’s  holiness. 
Indeed,  the  sense  of  human  sin  and  divine  holiness  are  cor¬ 
related  in  the  revelatory  light  which  streams  from  the  Cross. 
The  deeper  it  shows  the  gulf  of  sin  to  be,  the  higher  seems 
to  tower  above  it  the  infinite  height  of  divine  holiness ;  the 
blacker  the  sin  of  man,  the  whiter  the  holiness  of  God.  In 
large  part  what  needs  to  be  said  on  this  point  is  well  said  by 
Tisdale:  “In  no  heathen  system  of  religion  —  in  fact,  in  no 
religion  known  to  us  except  Christianity  and  its  earlier  stage 
of  r.iblical  Judaism  —  can  there  be  found  the  conception  of 
Holiness  as  God’s  most  essential  attribute.  It  is  taught 
throughout  the  Bible,  but  nowhere  else.  Hence  the  various 
heathen  ‘  incarnations  ’  of  whatever  deity  were  not  holy,  nor 
did  their  lack  of  that  quality  in  the  very  slightest  degree  de¬ 
tract  from  their  Divine  claims  in  the  opinion  of  their  wor¬ 
shippers.  We  see  the  same  thing  in  Islam  in  more  recent 
times,  whenever  deity  has  been  claimed  by  any  heretical  sect 
for  its  founder.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  this  is  the 
case  of  the  deified  chiefs  of  the  Isma'ilians  or  ‘Assassins,’ 
but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  worship  of  ‘Ali  by  the  ‘Ali- 
ilahis,  and  of  the  Bab  and  Baha  in  our  own  times.” 

So  far  from  this  is  the  Christian  thought  that  perhaps  the 
more  part  of  theologians  incline  to  assert  that  the  central  and 
dominant  attribute  of  God,  by  which  his  moral  nature  is  best 
designated  and  in  which  it  is  most  satisfactorily  summed  up, 
is  his  holiness,  and  those  who  would  make  love  rather  than 
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holiness  central  in  his  character,  are  no  less  ready  to  echo 
the  words  of  John,  “  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness 
at  all.” 

Christianity  stands  by  itself,  apart  from  all  other  religions, 
also  in  the  duty  of  man,  which  is  involved  in  the  holiness  of 
God,  —  “Be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy,”  “Ye  therefore  shall  be 
perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,”  —  and  no  less  in 
the  power  which  it  offers  to  reach  this  goal.  It  would  not  be 
just  to  say  that  good  morals  are  not  inculcated  in  many  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  religions,  but  their  difference  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  acutely  discerned  and  clearly  staled  by  Bishop 
Honda  of  Japan,  who  is  quoted  by  Speer  thus:  “Their  eth¬ 
ical  leaching  is  utilitarian  rather  than  religious  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples  and  sanctions,”  This  judgment  is  in  closest  harmony 
with  what  Lecky  said  of  ancient  paganism :  “  The  Roman 
religion  even  in  its  best  days,  though  an  admirable  system  of 
moral  discipline,  was  never  an  .independent  source  of  moral 
enthusiasm.  ...  It  was  purely  selfish.  It  was  simply  a  mean.s 
of  obtaining  prosperity,  averting  calamity,  and  reading  the 
future.”  Ilarnack  includes  among  the  elements  with  which 
early  Christianity  had  to  deal,  “  the  prevalent,  indeed,  the 
fundamental  opinion  that  knowledge  of  the  universe,  religion, 
and  the  strict  inanageinent  of  the  individuaVs  conduct,  must 
form  a  compact  unity,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  State, 
society,  the  family,  or  one’s  daily  calling,  and  must  therefore 
maintain  an  attitude  of  negation  (i.e.,  in  the  sense  of  asceti¬ 
cism)  towards  all  these  spheres.”  Even  in  the  "  mystery* 
religions,”  while  by  various  rites  the  initiate  was  supposed  to 
be  introduced  into  communion  with  his  deity,  “  there  was,” 
as  Kennedy  puts  it,  “  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
mystical  experiences  and  a  changed  ethical  standard.”  ‘*®  Of 
course  the  same  has,  unfortunately,  in  practice  been  widely 
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true  of  Christians,  but  never  in  all  the  centuries  has  any 
recognized  leader  of  Christian  thought  failed  to  correlate  duty 
with  ceremony  and  experience.  We  often  hear  misrepresen-  / 
tations  of  the  preaching  of  past  generations  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  inculcation  of  duty  from  the  pulpit  until  the  late 
flowering  of  ethical  preaching,  but  closer  study  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  preaching,  to  take  an  example  frequently  cited,  would 
show  that  these  statements  are  absolutely  erroneous.  As  a 
whole,  Christian  teaching  has  continually  echoed  the  cry  of 
Paul,  “  How  shall  we  who  died  to  sin  live  any  longer 
therein  ?  ” 

To  this  proclamation  of  duty  Christianity,  still  unlike  every 
other  religion  without  exception,  offers  the  power  to  perform. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  Bacon’s  aphorism,  “  Knowledge 
is  power,”  does  not  hold  in  ethics.  To  its  moral  teaching  is 
added  in  Christianity  the  unique  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  regenerates  the  soul,  dwells  in  it.  sanctifies  it,  imparts 
alike  purpose  and  power.  The  Christian  idea  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  Eucken  when  he  says,  “  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
redemption,  not  a  religion  of  law ;  that  is  to  say,  it  makes  the 
critical  turning-point,  the  winning  of  the  new  world,  depend 
not  on  man’s  resolve  or  exertions,  but  on  divine  grace  meet¬ 
ing  him  and  lifting  him  upwards,  a  grace  that  does  not  merely 
second  his  own  efforts,  but  implants  within  him  fresh  springs 
of  action  and  makes  his  relationship  to  God  the  source  of  a 
new'  life,  a  new’  creature.”  For  the  great  truth  of  the  seek¬ 
ing  God  is  not  exhausted  in  the  gift  of  the  Son  to  the  world 
once  for  all,  but  is  supplemented,  completed,  and  crowned 
in  the  continual  gift  of  himself  to  the  soul  in  the  Spirit.  To 
be  sure,  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  Spirit  has  not 
been  active  in  the  sphere  of  the  Christless  religions  also; 
doubtless  he  has  transformed  and  purified  many  souls  under 
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every  religion  as  well  as  in  every  nation  and  age,  but  what 
is  now  to  be  noted  is  that  no  other  religion  than  Christianity 
gives  the  explanation,  offers  the  promise,  and  holds  out  the 
hope  of  divine  power  to  complete  our  salvation. 

To  learn  the  effectiveness  of  this  new  ideal  and  power,  let 
us  call  as  a  witness  one  who  surely  had  no  prejudices  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  historic  Christianity,  Professor  Seeley,  who  said  in 
“  Ecce  Homo  ” ;  “  That  Christ’s  method,  when  rightly  applied, 
is  really  of  mighty  force  may  be  shown  by  an  argument 
which  the  severest  censor  of  Christians  will  hardly  refuse  to 
admit.  Compare  the  ancient  with  the  modern  world.  [It  will 
be  fair  to  extend  the  comparison  to  the  whole  non-Christian 
and  Christian  world.]  ‘Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that. 
One  broad  distinction  in  the  characters  of  men  forces  itself 
into  prominence.  Among  all  the  men  of  the  ancient  heathen 
world  there  were  scarcely  one  or  two  to  whom  we  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  apply  the  epithet  ‘  holy.’  In  other  words,  there  were 
not  more  than  one  or  two,  if  any,  who  besides  being  virtuous 
in  their  actions  were  possessed  with  an  unaffected  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  goodness,  and  besides  abstaining  from  vice  regarded 
even  a  vicious  thought  with  horror.  Probably  none  will  deny 
that  in  Christian  countries  this  higher-toned  goodness,  whic’n 
we  call  holiness,  has  existed.  Few  will  maintain  that  it  has 
been  exceedingly  rare.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  town  in  any  Christian  country  since  the  time 
of  Christ  where  a  century  has  passed  without  exhibiting  a 
character  of  such  elevation  that  his  mere  presence  has  shamed 
the  bad  and  made  the  good  better,  and  has  been  felt  at  times 
like  the  presence  of  God  Himself.”  As  we  follow  Seeley 
thus,  are  we  not  forced  with  him  to  recognize  in  this  a  pecul¬ 
iarity,  the  uniqueness  of  Christianity? 

It  remains  to  name  only  two  more  of  the  conceptions  which 
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belong  exclusively  to  Christianity;  and  the  discussion  of  both 
must  be  brief,  because  one  has  scarcely  taken  shape  as  yet 
even  in  Christian  thought,  and  the  other  can  never  here  be 
realized.  There  is  a  great  ideal  which  was  sketched  in 
vaguest  outline  in  the  documents  which  are  historically  the 
charters  and  muniments  of  our  faith,  which  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  with  vision  more  or  less  clear  by  many  of  the  teachers 
and  leaders  in  all  ages,  which  is  clamored  for  by  many  in 
these  days,  though  the  demand  is  not  always  intelligent  or 
clear,  which  underlies  the  great  social  aspirations  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  present  era  so  far  as  they  are  Christian  —  the 
great  family  of  God,  whose  center  is  Christ,  whose  bond  is  the 
Spirit,  whose  ideal  is  the  greatness  of  service,  whose  motive 
power  is  love,  “  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.”  In  presenting 
this  ideal,  which  is  primarily  a  spiritual  unity,  not  directly 
either  political  or  social,  but  which  must  ultimately  revolu¬ 
tionize  politics  and  reconstitute  society,  as,  indeed,  it  is 
already  seen  to  have  abolished  slavery  and  fostered  democ¬ 
racy,  which  is  universal,  rejecting  the  discriminations  against 
woman  perpetuated  even  by  Judaism,  rising  surely,  if  slowly, 
to  the  recognition  that  every  middle  wall  of  partition  is  broken 
down,  so  that  all  Christians  are  brought  near  to  each  other 
in  Christ  in  order  that  out  of  all  he  may  make  one  new  man. 
a  new  human  society  in  himself,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
of  the  creeds,  and  which  consequently  fires  every  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  heart  with  a  missionary  zeal  which  must  flame  till  there 
shall  be  no  need  to  say.  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know 
him,  and  our  Master’s  prayer  shall  be  answered,  for  all  his 
own  shall  have  become  one  in  him  —  in  presenting  this  ideal 
we  present  something  exclusively  Christian,  though,  alas,  as 
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it  never  has  been,  so  it  is  not  yet  the  ideal  of  the  church  at 
large. 

There  remains  only  to  note  wherein  the  Chri.stian  doctrine 
of  the  future  life  is  peculiar.  We  are  not  to  think  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  as  standing  alone  in  setting  forth  the  fact  of  a  future 
life,  hut  we  should  note,  first,  that  it  does  stand  alone  among 
all  the  religions  which  prevail  to-day  (excepting  in  this  case 
Judaism)  in  its  teaching  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.-'*  It 
is  not  intended  now*  to  defend  this  doctrine,  or  to  iiKpiire  its 
full  significance,  or  even  to  define  its  real  nature  and  to  guard 
against  the  crass  materialism  which  throws  discredit  upon  it 
on  the  one  hand,  or  against  the  over-refined  spiritualizing 
tendency  which  explains  it  away  on  the  other  hand ;  it  is 
enough  now  to  note  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  the  peculiarly  Christian  doctrine  of  the  future  life. 
It  is  also  to  he  noted  that  Christianity  is  unique  in  the  confi¬ 
dence,  in  the  unshakable  assurance,  with  which  it  speaks  of 
the  future,  finding  this  full  assurance  of  our  eternal  life  in 
Christ,  who  died,  and  rose,  and  is  alive  forevermore.  As 
Harnack  has  said:  “If  we  soberly  ask  our.selves  what  gives 
us  the  courage  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  then  we  answer, 
We  venture  it  on  Christ.  lie  lives  and  I  live  with  him.  .  .  . 
He  guarantees  to  us  the  reality  of  the  future  world.” 

Finally,  we  note  that  Christianity  differs  from  all  other 
religions  in  regard  to  the  future  life  exactly  as  it  does  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  present,  namely,  in  filling  it  with  a  dominantly 
spiritual  content  and  giving  it  a  spiritual  ideal.  Over  against 
the  animistic  notions  which  make  the  future  hut  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  past,  over  against  the  feasting  and  sensuous  joys 
of  a  Valhalla  or  a  Mohammedan  Paradise,  over  against  the 
transmigrations  of  Hinduism  and  the  obliteration  of  all  self 
which  Buddhism  expects  in  Nirvana,  is  set  the  Christian  con- 
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ception  of  eternal  life,  for  a  definition  of  which  may  well  be 
borrowed  words  which  President  Hall  used  in  India.  He 
said  that  for  the  Christian  “  the  conception  of  immortality  is 
a  vision  of  peace  that  passeth  understandini? ;  of  the  forg^ive- 
ness  of  sin  and  of  the  piittinj^  away  of  sin  through  the  mercy 
and  sacrifice  of  Hod  himself ;  of  the  liberation  of  ihe  soul 
from  infirmity  and  its  upbuilding  in  the  likeness  of  God’s 
character ;  of  everlasting  increase  of  knowledge,  unending 
growth  of  serviceable  power,  sublime  companionship  of  like- 
minded  souls,  eternal  intimacy  with  the  God  of  love.  .  .  .  We 
look  for  a  city  whose  Iluilder  and  Maker  is  God : 

“  *  W'liei"'  !i;;lit  ail'!  life  anil  Jo.v  and  ;><  aco 
Ill  undivided  empire  rei;'n. 

-\nd  tlin)n;:;ini'  an/eis  inner  cease 
Tlieir  dcatiiless  strain; 

Wliere  .saints  jire  chitlieil  in  spntless  white 
And  eveniiift  shadows  never  fail. 

Where  Tliou.  Kternal  Lif;lit  of  Light, 

Art  Lord  of  all.’ "  > 

Jt  would  not  be  difficult  to  frame  a  creed  which  would  ex¬ 
press  helpfully  the  many  points  in  which  Christianity  is  not 
peculiar,  and  we  might  well  be  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  great  spiritual  realities  which  our  religion  holds  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others.  Such  a  creed  might  run  somewhat  thus: 
“  With  many  seekers  after  God  of  other  faiths,  we  believe  in 
one  (jod,  the  Almighty  Maker,  Ruler,  and  Judge,  who  has 
spoken  to  men  through  his  prophets  and,  above  all,  through 
Jesus.  We  believe  in  punishment  for  sin,  in  the  forgiveness 
of  the  penitent,  in  the  equality  of  believers  (by  faith  are  we 
saved),  in  the  right  life,  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  in  a 
good  world  after  death.”  Rut  how  much  beyond  measure  is 
this  creed  enriched  when  we  add  the  distinctive  and  peculiar 
truths  of  Christianity,  when  we  say :  “  W^ith  Chri-^tians  of 
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every  age,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  whose  holiness  is  such 
that  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,  and  who  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  the  eternal  Logos,  who 
became  flesh,  being  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  dwelt 
among  men ;  who  died  for  our  transgressions,  being  made 
sin  who  knew  no  sin,  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed ;  who  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  who,  being  raised  from  the 
dead  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high, 
shall  reign  as  Lord  till  all  things  are  ])ut  under  his  feet.  I 
believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  we  are  born  again 
into  newness  of  eternal  life ;  who  dwells  in  us  to  give  spirit¬ 
ual  power  and  guidance ;  by  whom  we  are  made  more  and 
more  Christlike  in  character  and  service.  I  believe  in  the 
Church  Universal,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth,  the 
brotherhood  of  all  saved  souls  in  him.  I  believe  in  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  we  shall  ever  be  with  and  like 
Christ,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  one  God,  be 
glory  and  honor  forever  and  ever  more.  Amen.” 

NOTi:s. 

‘  It.  Pi.  Speer,  The  Li.irbt  of  tlie  World ;  Brief  (’omparative 
Study  of  Christianity  and  Non-Cliristian  Itelifiions  (West  Medford, 
Ma.ss.,  lull),  p.  2r><). 

'  *  Ad.  llarnaek.  Die  Aufjrahe  der  tlieoloiiisehen  P^aeultateii  und 

die  allftenieine  Itelif:ions<.ies<-hi<-lite  in  Iteden  und  .Viif-sat/.e  ((iiessen, 
10U4),  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

•Tf.  Morris  .lastrow.  .Ir..  Aspects  of  Ke!i;:ioas  Belief  and  Practi(‘e 
in  Biihylonia  and  .\ssyria  (New  York.  p.  414:  “It  was  nat¬ 

ural  and  e.\cusal»le  in  the  first  jilow  of  enilmsiasni  over  striking  dis¬ 
coveries  that  tlieir  importance  should  he  hoth  overenii»hasi/,ed  and 
overstated.  Tempting  genera li7;at ions  were  liastily  drawn  of  a  di¬ 
rect  iKUTowing  hy  the  younger  civilisation  from  the  older;  and  as 
more  and  more  resemblances  between  the  t\\(>  were  revealed,  this 
discovei^'  involved  the  originality  <tf  th.e  later  Hebrew  civilization 
to  such  an  extent  tb.at  there  seemed  to  be  little  left  that  bad  not 
been  taken  from  Babylonia  or  A.ssyria.”  Professor  Jastrow  adds: 
“The  thesis  suggested  by  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  abun- 
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dant  material  now  at  hand  is  tliat  reseinhlances  in  inytlis  and  tra¬ 
ditions  are  freiiuently  as  deceptive  as  resend  dances  in  the  words 
of  different  languages.” 

in  Weinel  and  Widgery’s  Jesus  in  the  Nlneteentli  Century  and 
After  (Edinl)nrgli.  11)14).  pp.  411.  412,  we  read:  “Another  factor 
also  became  prominent  in  tins  contiict.  I'enetrating  and  accurate 
work  had  now  been  done  in  the  research  in  the  history  of  religion, 
and  Christianity  was  shown  to  have  very  close  relationship  to  the 
religions  of  anthiuity.  In  contrast  with  earlier  research,  which  had 
isolated  Christianity  from  other  religions,  emphasis  was  place<l  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  similarities,  and  upon  the  intliiences  they  had  ex¬ 
erted  upon  it.  So  one  could  easily  suppose  that  Christianity  is 
simply  a  coml)lnation  of  elements  from  ancient  religions,  and  Jesus 
nolhing  but  a  god  of  redemption  conceived  by  tlie  imagination  of 
the  pious  from  tlie  redemptive  gods  of  these  religions  —  that  it  is 
simply  a  new  “Christian’  mystery  religion.  Yet  in  these  works  the 
wlnde  emi)!»asis  was  placed  uiK)n  the  messiasie  problem,  and  the 
real  facts  of  tlie  gospel  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus  played  no  part.” 

*ln  the  Harvard  Theological  Ueview,  vol.  ii.  (October,  1909) 
pp.  40H-44r».  Professor  I{«»yce  names  as  “vital”  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Atonement. 

*  William  (loudie,  ipioted  by  J.  II.  Moulton.  Religions  and  Re¬ 
ligion  (London,  1912),  p.  93. 

•  In  Maefadyen's  paper  entitled  “  Final  Christianity,”  in  Mans¬ 
field  College  Essays  (London,  1902),  p.  194,  occurs  the  following: 
“The  movement  toward  religious  realism,  which  is  linked  in  the 
popular  mind  with  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  and  especially  with 
Jowett's  “Essay  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,’  has  gone  to 
great  lengths.  It  has  ended  in  offering  religion  without  revelation, 
Christianity  without  a  Christ,  a  cross  without  a  reason  for  it,  pray¬ 
ers  without  answers,  rewards  without  i)enalties.  immortality  with¬ 
out  eternal  life.” 

'  H.  Schultz,  in  his  Outline  of  Cliristian  .Vpologetics  (translated 
by  R.  Nichols,  New  York,  11M;r»),  p.  I.’IK,  gives  the  definite  date 
“1400  A.n.,”  for  its  origin. 

'World’s  Missionary  Conference,  Edinburgh,  1910,  Re|M)rt  of 
Commission  (Edinburgh.  1910).  vol.  iv.  p.  13,"). 

'Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion  (  f.rf)ndon.  1SJ)0),  p.  32. 

’'Christian  Relief  Interpreted  by  Christian  Experience  (Chicago, 
1903).  p.  12;"). 

”  Ix'ctures  «iuoted  alK)ve.  p.  S9. 

"Compare  the  words  of  Swami  Vivekananda  in  The  World’s  Par¬ 
liament  of  Religions  (Chicago,  1S93),  vol.  ii.  p.  971.  “The  Hindu 
refuses  to  call  you  sinners.  We  are  the  children  of  God,  the 
sharers  of  immortal  bliss,  holy  and  perfect  beings,  ye  are  divinities 
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«>ii  earth.  Sinners?  It  is  a  sin  t<»  call  a  man  so;  it  is  a  standine; 
lil)el  on  human  nature.” 

"Sin  as  a  Trohlem  of  Tcwlay  (New  York),  p.  Tii. 

"Tile  Kelifjioiii  of  Itabylonia  and  Assyria,  especially  in  its  Rela¬ 
tions  to  Israel  (Xe\v  York,  RM'O),  p.  181. 

"Aspects  of  Religious  Relief  and  I’ractice  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  (New  York,  Iblll.  p.  .'tlM.  In  the  Relitiion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  (Boston,  *8!>S)  p.  .’IK;,  Professor  Jastrow  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  tlie  ritual  use  of  tiie  ‘‘Penitential  Psalms”  and  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  what  may  be  called  a  inaidcal  result  from  their  recital, 
facts  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimatiii}'  their  sijiuiti- 
canc*e  in  relation  lo  a  .sense  of  personal  sin. 

"Handbook  of  ('hristian  Aitolotfetics  (r.iondon,  IPl.'I),  p.  IB*.  An 
example  of  this  improper  optimism  is  };iven  in  the  Literary  Digest 
for  August  '22,  1014  ( p.  as  fidlows :  ‘‘ Morley  objects  to 

Kmerson  liecause  he  has  so  little  to  say  of  that  horrid  burden  and 
impediment  on  the  soul  which  the  church  calls  sin.  and  which  by 
whatever  name  we  call  it  is  a  very  real  catastrophe  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man." 

"  Mibhert  .Journal,  April.  1004.  p.  -ICO. 

"William  Orchard,  Minlern  Theories  of  Sin  ( Ijondon,  BK)0),  p.  10. 

i»T!'e  Person  and  Place  of  .Jesus  Ohrist  ( rx)ndon,  1000),  pp.  51, 
52.  .54. 

"The  Ljving  Forces  of  the  (Jospel  (trans.  by  Neil  Buchanan, 
Edinburgh.  1000),  j*.  202. 

Person  and  Place,  pp.  51,  52. 

-"Christianity  and  Other  Faith.s  (Ix)ndon,  1012),  p.  74. 

"  Tdght  of  the  World,  p.  25. 

"History  of  European  Morals  (New  York,  ISliO),  i)p.  170,  177. 
Later  he  speaks  of  “the  broad  separation  between  the  spheres  of 
morals  and  of  positive  religion.” 

The  Mission  and  Exi)ansion  of  Christia!iity  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries  (trans.  by  .Tames  MolTatt.  London,  lOOS),  j*.  ,‘tO. 

"St.  Paul  and  the  Afystery  Religions  (r.,ondon.  101.5),  p.  210. 

”Can  we  still  be  Christians?”  (trans.  by  L.  .7.  Gibson.  New  York, 
1014).  p.  7. 

"  Ecce  Homo  (J'ifth  Ed.,  I.ondon,  1800),  p.  171, 

"It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  discuss  the  resurrection  tesieh- 
ing  of  Zoroastrianism,  which  was  probably  to  some  extent  peri>et- 
uate<l  in  Mithriiism,  as  tliere  appear  to  be  no  sufficient  materials 
for  such  a  discussion,  and  as  it  has  exerted  no  pennanent  direct 
influence  on  the  thought  of  the  world. 

*  Re<len  und  Aufsatze  (Giessen,  1004).  vol.  ii,  p.  14. 

^  (Christian  Belief,  pp.  205-207. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

IXVIXCIHLK  IGXDHAXCE.” 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Constructive  Quarterly  about 
thirty  pai^es  are  given  to  reprints  of  letters  written  by  the 
eminent  Professor  Adolf  Deissmann,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  to  his  many  friends  in  America,  telling  of  the  great 
religious  revival  in  Germany  in  connection  with  the  present 
war.  More  than  twenty  of  these  letters  have  been  sent  to  his 
former  pupils  and  friends  in  America,  and  they  have  been 
manifolded  and  widely  distributed  from  hand  to  hand.  The 
extracts  from  these  in  the  Constructive  Qj/nr/cr/y 'represent 
only  about  one  cpiarter  of  the  whole.  The  story  which  they 
tell  is  remarkable  and  the  lessons  conveyed  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  encouraging.  A  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  bring 
the  main  facts  before  the  public. 

On  the  date  of  Decemlier  6,  1914,  he  writes: — 

“.  .  .  .  Xever  in  the  liistory  nf  our  i>eople  have  the  hymns  '  Ei,% 
feste  lini’ff'  or  ‘Xun  danJcct  Allc  (Jotl'  and  the  old  Dutch  ‘  Dantc- 
lieln  t  ’  had  such  a  rhythm  and  rintr  as  durinir  these  months  at  home 
as  well  as  out  on  the  l>attle  tielfl ;  the  voices  of  German  warriors. 
l•oth  t'atliolic  and  Trotestant.  have  never  l.een  united  in  such  a  i)ious 
and  fraternal  way  before,  and  the  effect  of  these  irisantie  choirs 
siiifjiie^  the  .Vmhrosian  Hymn  is  simply  grand.” 

December  20,  1914: — 

*•  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  nation  has  been  stirred  as  perliaps  never 
before.  The  number  of  those  who,  as  individuals,  have  been  harmed 
religiously  through  the  v.ar  cannot  seriously  be  compared  with  the 
many  who  Iiave  received  a  spirituai  uplift  through  the  same.  For 
never  b.efore  had  individual  piety  so  much  revealed  its  social  aspect 
in  the  army  as  well  as  at  home.  We  are  now  one  l)ig  religious  eom- 
monweaith,  whether  in  tlie  viliage  church,  where  the  i)easant  folk 
mass  themselves  together  f(U’  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers,  or 
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iu  the  held,  where  the  young  volunteer,  a  former  student  of  the¬ 
ology,  preaches  to  liis  comrades  under  the  open  skies  before  giving 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  Hag,  or  even  jret  in  the  Dorn,  where 
the  minister  to  the  Court.  I>r.  Dryauder,  brings  his  message  of  the 
Gospel  of  Power  and  Contidence  to  the  thousands  of  his  audience.” 

February  5,  1915  : — 

“ .  .  .  .  The  strong  revival  of  religious  interest  that  tlie  war  has 
brought  alK)ut  with  us,  lias  deeply  stirred  our  Cliurch-life  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Evangelical  Germany.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
clergymen  have  told  me  that  now  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  a  jiastor. 
.  .  .  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  new  type  of  service,  the  so- 
called  ‘Krk(iS!jchctsti(n(tr,'  the  prayer-meeting  on  behalf  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  its  soldiers.  From  tiie  beginning  of  the  great  contlict  until 
ui)  to  this  day  these  hours  for  prayer  and  devotion  have  been  greatly 
in  demand  both  in  our  cities  and  in  our  rural  districts. 

.  In  some  churches  [in  Ilorlinl  lioth  these  prayer-meetings 
and  tlie  regular  services  are  so  overcrowded,  if  one  wants  to  got 
a  place,  one  must  be  present  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  exer¬ 
cises.” 

April  23,  1915,  a  quotation  given  from  a  distinguished 
Catholic  theologian  testifying  that, — 

Everywhere,  with  the  soldiers  at  the  front  as  well  as  with  the 
non-combatants  at  home,  religion  as  an  inner  experience  in  daily 
life  takes  an  imiortant  place.  In  every  natiem  the  religious  forces 
are  gathered  and  usckI  iu  a  high  degree.  .  .  .  This  contlict  shows  us 
that  Christianity  is  by  no  means  a  religion  for  women  and  children 
only,  for  weaklings  and  effeminate  men,  but  a  religion  which  just 
enfolds  the  highest  active  and  passive  powers  of  the  soul  in  coura¬ 
geous  and  strong  men.” 

Similar  testimony  is  brought  concerning  the  religious  re¬ 
vival  in  France. 

These  facts  are  similar  to  many  connected  with  our  civil 
war  fifty  years  ago,  where  religious  motives  were  found  to 
animate  the  contending  parties  on  both  sides.  At  the  outset 
of  that  war  I  was  a  student  in  Oberlin  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  when  an  appeal  was  made  for  the  enlistment  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  students  to  demonstrate  the  loyalty  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  strong  antislavery  element  which  was  specially 
representative  of  Oberlin.  Company  C  of  the  Seventh  Regi* 
iment  of  the  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
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ber,  was  formed,  and  it  at  once  entered  upon  active  military 
service.  The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  were  theological 
students,  and  a  large  share  of  the  company  were  active  Chris¬ 
tian  workers.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  three 
years’  service,  in  which  time  thirty-nine  of  their  number  were 
killed  in  battle,  daily  prayer  meetings  were  maintained.  Of 
the  genuineness  and  uplifting  character  of  this  experience 
incident  to  our  military  life  there  can  be  no  question. 

liut  these  ennobling  influences  were  not  confined  to  those 
on  our  side  of  the  conflict.  It  is  only  recently  that  we  have 
learned  from  the  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  McKim, 
the  eminent  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Washington,  whose 
scholarly  writings  have  more  than  once  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  liiBLiOTiii:c.\  Sacra,  that  he  was,  at  the  outset  of  the 
War,  a  student  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army,  and  was  as  earnest  in  promoting  the  religious  life 
of  his  associates  in  that  army  as  were  the  leaders  of  our  com¬ 
pany.  For  a  time  his  company  was  under  command  of  that 
stalwart  religious  champion  Stonewall  Jackson,  when  his 
forces  and  our  regiment,  among  others,  were  contending  for 
possession  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia.  Such  was 
young  McKim’s  zeal  and  efficiency  in  religious  work  among 
his  comrades,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  orders  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  become 
chaplain,  which  he  did,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his 
companions  spent  their  time  in  winter  quarters  in  studying 
the  classics,  and  of  the  great  revival  of  religion  among  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers  during  the  third  winter  of  the  war,  not  only 
parallels,  but  exceeds  in  impressiveness,  anything  that  can  be 
told  about  the  Union  army. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  difficult  of  explanation  until  we 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  motives  that  govern  human  action. 
The  ultimate  righteous  choice  does  not  have  a  free  field  in 
action.  After  one  has  committed  himself  to  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  good  of  being,  he  has  still  the  puzzling  prob- 
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lem,  “  What  in  the  present  condition  of  things  will  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  highest  well-being  of  mankind  ?  ” 
The  infirmities  of  man’s  intellectual  powers  prevent  an  abso¬ 
lute  settlement  of  this  question.  Each  one  has  to  follow  the 
best  light  which  he  has.  In  general  it  is  best  for  the  citizen 
to  uphold  his  government,  believing  that  those  in  authority 

have  reasons  for  their  actions  which  he  does  not  have.  There 

% 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War  on  both  sides  thought  they  were  fighting  for  principles 
of  the  greatest  value  to  mankind,  and  so  of  those  engaged 
in  deadly  conflict  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  However 
mistaken  they  may  be  in  their  analysis  of  the  facts,  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  masses  is  not  open  to  question.  No  animosity 
need  be  cherished  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  against  one  an¬ 
other.  The  soldiers  do  not  hate  each  other,  but  they  fight  for 
the  establishment  of  principles  which  they  tlecm  to  be  of  the 
highest  value.  Even  Catholics  admit  the  jxissible  salvation 
of  unbelievers  on  the  ground  of  “  invincible  ignorance.’’  So 
“  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,”  is  the  intellect  of  the  individual 
man,  that  the  widest  allowance  must  be  made  for  his  sincerity 
in  specific  choices  of  action. 

The  question  is  often  raised,  whether  in  universal  benevo¬ 
lence  there  is  room  for  patriotism.  With  equal  plausibility 
the  question  is  sometimes  raised,  whether  one  should  love  his 
own  family  more  than  he  loves  families  in  general.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  found  in  the  limitation  of  our  ability  to  serve  others, 
which  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  our  distance  from  them.  The 
nearness  to  us  of  the  member^  of  our  own  household  and  of 
our  fellow  citizens  in  the  same  country  throws  special  obli¬ 
gation  upon  us.  It  is  good  scripture  that  ”  if  any  ])rovide 
not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house, 
he  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel  ”  (1  Tim. 
V.  8).  Scripture  is  no  less  insistent  in  commanding  us  to  re¬ 
spect  “  the  powers  that  be,”  for  they  “  are  ordained  of  God.” 
The  evils  of  a  government  have  to  be  very  flagrant,  and  the 
ability  of  revolutionists  to  succeed  very  clear,  before  one  is 
justified  in  overt  eflForts  to  overthrow  it.  As  the  early  Chris- 
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tiaiis  were  warned  against  premature  efforts  at  revolution  in 
the  Roman  governments  under  which  they  lived,  so  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  the  present  time  have  had  to  use  special  care  not 
to  become  entangled  with  revolutionists,  even  in  the  Turkish 
Empire.  A  bad  government  is  infinitely  better  than  no  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  masses  of  the  people,  therefore,  may  be  pardoned  for 
patriotic  support  of  the  governments  under  which  they  live. 
It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  understand  all  the ‘reasons  for 
which  they  are  drawn  into  contlict  with  peoples  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  seemingly  inimical  to  their  own.  Our  civil  war  fifty 
years  ago  was  not  waged  on  a  clear-cut  issue  between  slavery 
and  freedom,  but  upon  the  general  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  principle  of  home  rule;  and  so  Lincoln  insisted  that  it 
was  his  business  to  save  the  Union  in  whatever  way  he  could, 
whether  with  slavery  or  without  slavery.  It  was  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  this  question  that  the  armies  were  marshaled 
on  both  sides. 

So  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  masses  of  the  Clerman  people  believe  they  are  re¬ 
sisting  the  aggressions  of  surrounding,  nations  which  are 
unjustifiably  limiting  the  expansion  of  their  own  country. 
The  nations  profoundly  distrust  each  other.  In  main,  the 
people  themselves  are  not  responsible  in  the  matter.  They 
are  made  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  their  country  is  just, 
anti  they  do  not  have  such  access  to  the  facts  in  the  case  that 
they  can  form  an  opinion  independent  from  that  of  their 
leaders.  The  real  responsibility  lies  with  those  who  are 
higher  up.  esi)ecially  with  the  educated  classes  who  have 
formed  public  0])inion  by  their  persistent  misrepresentations, 
or  one-sided  representations,  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

“  Invincible  ignorance  ”  is  the  saving  consideration  respect¬ 
ing  the  armies  on  both  sides ;  and  so  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  free  working  of  Divine  Grace  in  inspiring  the  he¬ 
roic  actions,  anrl  in  softening  the  hearts,  of  the  individual 
soldiers.  After  fifty  years  the  survivors  of  the  Oberlin  Com¬ 
pany  who  contended  with  the  ardent  religious  soldiers  imdef 
V<»l.  LXXIl.  No.  2SS.  to 
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Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  can  now  shake 
hands  with  their  former  enemies,  and  each  can  credit  the 
other  with  acting  from  the  purest  motives,  however  mis¬ 
guided  they  may  have  been  at  the  time.  We  wish  we  could 
hope  that,  after  another  fifty  years,  the  contending  hosts  in 
Europe  might  accept  the  new  conditions  which  will  follov^ 
their  war  as  heartily  as  the  North  and  South  have  done  since 
our  great  conflict.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  we  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  intents  of  our  hearts,  and  not  by  our  outward  acts! 

G.  Frederick  Wright. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia.  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Orr,  M.A.,  D.D.,  General  Editor;  Bishop 
John  L.  Nuelsen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  President  Edgar  Y. 
Mullins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Editors;  Reverend  Mor¬ 
ris  O.  Evans,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Managing  Editor.  5  volumes. 
Royal  8vo.  Pp.  3541.  Chicago:  The  Howard-Severance 
Company.  1915.  $30.00,  net. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  prolific  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dictionaries  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue. 
Smith’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.”  both  in  its  original  form 
and  with  the  additions  made  by  Professors  Hackett  and  Ezra 
AblK>t,  with  all  their  elements  of  permanent  value,  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  modern  criticism  and  archseology, 
and  did  not  satisfy  the  temporary  craving  for  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  theology  than  had  formerly  prevailed.  The 
more  prominent  candidates  to  fill  the  place  that  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  this  standard  dictionary  are  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,”  edited  by  Cheyne,  and  the  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ”  edited  by  James  Hastings,  each  in  four  large  volumes, 
and  the  “  New  SchafF-Herzog  Encyclopedia,”  edited  by  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Jackson,  which  includes  Biblical  as  well  as  general 
topics.  Numerous  single-volume  dictionaries  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  representing  various  phases  of  critical  tendencies.  But 
the  “  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia  ”  is  to  be 
compared  chiefly  with  the  “  Encyclopiedia  Biblica  ”  and  Hast¬ 
ings’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.”  In  size  and  compass  these 
great  works  are  practically  the  same,  each  of  them  contain¬ 
ing  about  3,000  double-column  pages  9  inches  by  5J4  inches 
of  printed  matter.  In  style  and  appearance  the  present  work 
outranks  either  of  the  other  t\Vo.  By  the  choice  of  a  thinner 
paper  of  a  high  quality  the  weight  of  each  volume  has  been 
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reduced  from  the  eight  pounds  of  the  Hastings’s  Dictionary 
to  about  four  pounds,  and  this  vvitliout  any  sacrifice  of 
strength  or  clearness  of  impression.  A  larger  number  of 
contributions  (in  all  about  300)  have  furnished  material  for 
this  work  than  for  either  of  the  others ;  while  the  illustrations 
in  the  text  are  numerous,  apposite,  and  of  the  highest  order, 
and  there  arc  thirty-two  full-page  half-tone  illustrations,  and 
sixteen  maps  carefully  edited  by  Professor  George  L.  Robin¬ 
son.  Nearly  half  of  the  fifth  volume  consists  of  an  index 
which  is  everything  that  could  be  desired. 

The  call  for  such  an  elaborate  work  in  competition  with 
the  Bible  dictionaries  mentioned  is  readily  seen  in  the 
character  of  the  present  encyclopaedia.  The  two  great  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  Cheyne  and  Hastings,  while  in  many  respects 
invaluable,  are  vitiated  for  popular  use  by  the  character  of 
the  critical  views  which  permeate  them.  The  “  Encyclopre- 
dia  Biblica  ”  is,  throughout,  extremely  radical  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  nearly  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  history  both 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New:  while  Hastings’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  tries  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  radical  and  con¬ 
servative  views  by  having  about  half  of  its  articles  fairly 
conservative,  while  the  others  are  radical,  though  without 
presenting  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  which  might 
serve  as  an  antidote.  The  situation  of  a  country  .pastor  i)os- 
sessing  only  one  or  the  other  of  these  dictionaries  is  deplor¬ 
able  in  the  extreme.  On  a  large  number  of  most  important 
subjects  pertaining  to  Biblical  interpretation  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  series  of  misleading  and  dogmatic  statements 
which  he  has  no  adequate  means  of  criticizing. 

For  example,  in  Hastings’s  Dictionary,  on  turning  to  (jene- 
sis,  he  will  find  a  brief  for  the  Wellhausen  theory  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  character  of  the  Pentateuch  which  sets  out  with  the 
statement  that  “  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  structure 
of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  compilation 
from  different  literary  sources.”  In  the  article  upon  the 
Hexateuch  he  will  find  a  more  extended  exposition  of  the 
same  thesis  without  any  adequate  reference  to  the  literature 
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upon  the  other  side.  On  turning  to  Deuteronomy  he  will 
find  a  repetition  of  the  same  process.  These  and  a  larger 
number  of  other  articles  were  written  in  the  heyday  of  the 
Wellhausen  critical  hypothesis,  which  arbitrarily  adjusted  its 
interpretation  of  facts  to  a  hard-and-fast  and  absurd  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  human  history.  Furthermore,  the  posi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  school  was  intensified  by  ignorance  of  prog¬ 
ress  which  was  being  made  in  archjeological  discoveries  as 
well  as  in  the  realm  of  fundamental  facts  from  which  the 
criticism  could  properly  proceed  to  results.  Wellhausen  him¬ 
self  has  confessed  that  his  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
made  before  adequate  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  status 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed,  since 
these  articles  in  the  Hastings’s  Dictionary  were  written,  little 
short  of  a  revolution  has  been  produced  in  critical  circles 
concerning  the  purity  of  the  Massoretic  (Hebrew)  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Furthermore,  a  whole  series  of  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Wellhausen  school  and  incorporated  in 
these  articles  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  and  grossly 
misleading.  In  short,  it  is  time  these  articles  were  already 
thrown  into  the  scrap-heap,  where  they  belong. 

Turning  now  to  the  character  of  the  present  encyclopaedia, 
it  should  be  said  at  the  outset,  that,  while  it  is  prepared  from 
a  conservative  point  of  view,  it  is  not  absurdly  conservative. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  is  the  work  of  scholars  who  know 
whereof  they  write.  While  presenting  the  conservative  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Biblical  facts,  the  presentation  of  the  con¬ 
trary  views  is  made  with  commendable  fullness,  so  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself.  In  several  cases  both  sides 
of  a  question  are  presented  by  different  writers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  “  Criticism  of  the  Bible,”  a  conservative  article  by 
Dr.  Orr,  is  followed  by  a  moderate  presentation  of  the  othei 
side  by  Professor  Burton  Scott  Easton.  The  article  on  “  Bap¬ 
tism,”  by  A.  T.  Robertson,  presenting  the  view  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  is  followed  by  one  written  by  the  late  Professor  Thomas 
M.  Lindsay,  presenting  the  non-irnmersionist  view,  and  by 
another  written  by  Professor  W.  H,  T.  Dan.  giving  the  Lu- 
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theran  view.  The  article  on  the  “  Lord's  Supper  ”  is  treated 
in  a  similar  way  by  authorities  belonging'  to  different  denomi¬ 
nations. 

Coming  to  more  general  statements,  we  note  that  the 
editor-in-chief,  Dr.  Orr,  has  written,  among  many  others, 
special  articles  on  “Apostles’  Creed,”  “  Bible,”  “  Christian¬ 
ity  ”  (Historical  and  Doctrinal),  “Criticism  of  the  Bible,” 
“  Jesus  Christ,”  “  Revelation  of  John,”  “  Tabernacle  ”  (Struc¬ 
ture  and  History),  and  “Temple”  (Structure  and  History)  ; 
the  eminent  German  scholar  Pastor  Wilhelm  Mollcr,  upon 
“Exodus”  (Book  of),  “Ezekiel,”  “Genesis,”  “Leviticus,’ 

"  etc.;  and  the  late  Conrad  von  Orelli,  on  “Israel”  (History 
,  of  the  People),  “Jeremiah,”  and  “Prophecy”  ( I’rophets). 

The  volume  is  specially  strong  on  the  archaeological  side. 
Professor  Melvin  Grove  Kyle  writes  on  “Archarology  and 
Criticism,”  “  Joseph,”  “  Closes,”  “  Pharaoh,”  “  Plagues  of 
Egypt,”  “Tell  cl-Amarna  Tablets,”  etc.;  while  Dr.  Pinches, 
of  the  British  Museum,  writes  on  “Amraphel,”  “  Babel  ” 
(Babylon),  “  Elam  ”  (Elamites),  “  Hammurabi,”  “  Nineveh,” 
“  Table  of  Nations,”  etc. ;  Professor  Sayce,  on  “Assyria,” 
“Canaan”  (Canaanites) ,  “Moabite  Stone,”  “Nineveh” 
(Library  of),  etc.;  Professor  Albert  T..Clay,  on  “Ashurban- 
ipal,”  “  Babylonia,”  “  Sargon,”  “  Sennacherib,”  “  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,”  etc. ;  and  Professor  Camden  Cobern,  on  “Alex¬ 
andria,”  “Palestine”  (Recent  Explorations),  and  “  Tahpan- 
hes.” 

The  geography  and  natural  history  of  Palestine  are  amply 
treated  by  the  late  Colonel  Conder,  who  before  his  death  had 
prepared  the  articles  on  “  The  Exodus,”  “  Goshen,”  “  Hit- 
tites,”  “  Palestine,”  “  Sinai,”  “  Wanderings  of  Israel,”  etc. ; 
Professor  Alfred  E.  Day,  of  Beirut,  writes  on  “  Geology,” 
“  Natural  Features,”  “  Zoology,”  etc. ;  and  Professor  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  on  “Antediluvians,’’  “Arabah,”  “  Cities  of 
the  Plain,”  “Dead  Sea,”  “Deluge  of  Noah.”  “Jordan  Val¬ 
ley,”  “  Red  Sea,”  etc. 

The  destructive  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  is  abun¬ 
dantly*  answered  by  Harold  M.  Wiener  in  articles  on  “Agra- 
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rian  Laws,”  “  Hexateiich,”  “  Levitical  Cities,”  “  Pentateuch,” 
“  Priests  and  Levites,”  ”  Sanctuary,”  etc. ;  by  Professor 
Robert  Dick  Wilson,  on  “  Daniel,”  “  Ezra,”  “  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,”  “  Nehemiah,”  etc. ;  and  by  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall, 
on  “Armenian  Religion,”  “  Comparative  Religion,”  “  Coptic 
Versions,”  “  Medes,”  “Persian  Religion”  (Ancient),  etc. 

Space  forbids  mention  of  all  the  scholarly  and  illuminating 
articles  by  many  others,  all  of  whom  are  authorities  in  their 
lines.  Among  them  we  note  the  explorer  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks, 
the  late  Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher,  Rev.  William  M.  Chris¬ 
tie,  Professor  William  Walter  Davies,  Professor  John  D. 
Davis,  Dr.  Archibald  Campbell  Dickie,  Professor  George  B. 
Eager,  Professor  David  Foster  Estes,  Dr.  Arthur  Fairbanks, 
Dr.  Lazarus  Fletcher  (of  the  British  Museum),  Professor 
John  F.  Genung,  Professor  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  Dr.  James 
M.  Gray,  William  Arthur  Heidel,  Professor  Caspar  Wistar 
Hodge,  Professor  Nathan  Isaacs,  Principal  James  Iverach, 
Professor  Albert  C.  Knudson,  Dr.  James  Lindsay,  Professor 
Alexander  Macalistcr,  M.D.,  Professor  Edward  Mack,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  L.  Margolis,  Ernest  W.  G.  Masterman,  M.D., 
Professor  J.  Gray  McAllister,  Professor  William  M.  Mc- 
Pheeters,  the  late  Professor  William  G.  Moorehead,  Bishop 
Handley  Motile,  Professor  E.  Y.  Mullins,  Professor  Thomas 
Nicol,  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  C.  Richardson,  Professor  ’  James  S.  Riggs,  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  L.  Robinson.  Professor  Robert  W.  Rogers, 
Professor  John  R.  Sampey,  Professor  George  H.  Schodde, 
Professor  James  Stalker,  Professor  Hermann  L.  Strack, 
Professor  William  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  Dean  jWilbur  F.  Til- 
lett.  Professor  George  H.  Trever,  Professor  Arthur  Ungnad, 
Rev.  John  Urquhart,  Professor  Geerhardus  Vos,  Dean  Wace, 
Professor  B.  B.  Warfield,  Professor  R.  M.  Wenley,  and 
President  George  E.  White. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “  International  Standard  Bi¬ 
ble  Encyclopaedia  ”  satisfactorily  meets  an  imperative  and 
widely  felt  want.  Ordinary  students  of  the  Bible  now  have 
in  this  great  work  a  depository  of  facts  and  inferences  re- 
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latingf  to  the  religion  upon  which  their  hopes  are  based,  to 
which  they  can  turn  with  confidence  that  they  are  not  being 
betrayed  by  immature  theories  and  wild  speculation,  hut  are 
being  led  by  scholarship  which  is  both  ample  and  sound. 

SuMERi.\N  Epic  of  P.vr.adise,  the  Flood,  anm)  TiiE-h'Ai.L  of 

Man.  By  Stephen  Lanodon.  Philadelphia:  The  Univer¬ 
sity  Museum.  1915. 

In  the  autumn  of  1912  the  author  copied  a  triangular  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  tablet  in  the  Nippur  collection  in  the  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  contents  of  this  were 
presented  by  Professor  Sayce  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Biblical  Archaeology'  in  London.  An  epitome  soon 
after  appeared  in  the  London  Times.  From  this  it  appeared 
that  we  had  come  in  possession  of  another  early  epic,  current 
in  Babylonia,  having  for  its  theme  Paradise,  the  Flood,  and 
the  Fall  of  Man.  Dr.  Langdon  now  presents  to  the  public 
autograph  plates  of  the  entire  tablet,  together  with  a  trans¬ 
literation  and  translation  and  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
text  and  its  relation  to  the  Biblical  account  and  that  of  the 
cuneiform  records  previously  brought  to  light.  The  docu¬ 
ment  appears  to  represent  a  much  earlier  tradition  than  any 
of  the  others  which  have  been  discovered,  belonging,  as  it  does, 
to  the  so-called  Sumerian  period.  As  in  the  other  cuneiform 
documents  of  this  nature,  the  style  is  diffuse,  repetitious,  and 
polytheistic,  having  nothing  of  the  sublime  brevity  and  di¬ 
rectness  of  the  monotheistic  record  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
According  to  this  epic  the  world  was  originally  a  paradise, 
in  which  there  was  no  infirmity  and  no  sin,  and  man  did  not 
grow  old.  No  beasts  of  prey  disturbed  the  flocks,  and  there 
were  no  raging  storms.  Unlike  the  Biblical  account,  how¬ 
ever,  this  one  represents  the  state  of  innocence  to  have 
continued  till  the  Flood,  when,  for  some  reason  not  clearly 
defined,  the  water  god  Fnki  became  dissatisfied  with  man 
and  decided  to  overwhelm  him  with  his  waters.  While  the 
Chaldean  epic  represented  the  flood  as  continuing  for  two 
weeks,  in  contrast  with  the  Biblical  account,  which  gives  to 
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it  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  this  epic  makes  it  nine 
montlis,  durin,£^  which  “  man  dissolved  in  the  waters  like  tal¬ 
low  and  fat.”  P>nt  the  i^^oddess  Nintud  summoned  Tagtug 
the  king  and  a  few  pious  ones  “  to  the  river’s  bank  where 
they  embarked  in  a  boat.”  After  the  flood,  Tagtug,  who  was 
dignified  by  the  title  of  a  god,  became  a  gardener.  At  the 
solicitation  of  Nintud,  Enki  became  reconciled  with  Tagtug 
and  instructed  him  witli  regard  to  plants  and  trees,  v.'hose 
fruit  he  was  permitte<l  to  eat.  Meanwhile  Nintud  had  for¬ 
bidden  him  to  eat  of  the  cassia.  Rut  he  disobeyed  and  ate, 
and  as  a  consequence  lost  immortality  and  became  afflicted 
with  bodily  weakness ;  whereuj)on  the  gods  gave  him  infor¬ 
mation  of  healing  medicinal  plants  and  comforted  him  in 
various  w’ays. 

In  this  epic.  Paradise  is  located  in  Dilmun.  where  appar¬ 
ently  Tagtug  remained  after  the  flood.  The  location  of  Dil¬ 
mun  corresponds  to  that  of  Eden  in  the  Bible,  which  our 
author  places  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  location  of  the  Biblical  Eden.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  words  translated  “  head  of  the  stream  ”  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  mouth,  rather  than  the  source.  Hence  the  stream 
which  “  divided  itself  and  became  four  branches  ”  is  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  and  the  four  branches  are  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Nile. 

Everything  is  done  to  make  this  interesting  di>cument  and 
its  relations  to  the  parallel  records  accessible  to  the  reading 
public.  It  will  furnish  material  for  endless  spectilation  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  these  various  traditions. 

B.M?YI.ONt.\N  Lf.TTKR.S  OF  THE  H.AMMURAPI  PERIOD.  By  AR¬ 
THUR  Ungn  \D.  Philadelphia:  The  Universitv  Museum. 

1915. 

The  introduction  and  the  translation  of  the  letters  and  of 
the  new  ins(;ription  of  Hammurapi  occupy  but  thirty  pages 
of  this  quarto,  while  the  index  fills  twelve  pages,  and  there 
are  ninety-seven  pages  of  autographic  and  photographic  re¬ 
productions  :  thus  bringing  the  material  within  the  reach  of 
private  students. 
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The  Property  Concepts  of  the  Early  Hebrews.  (Bulletin 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Studies  in  Sociology, 
Economics,  Politics,  and  History.  Volume  IV.  No.  2.)  By 
Martin  John  Laure.  Pp.  98.  Iowa  City;  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

This  somewhat  amorphous  volume  suffers  from  grave  tle- 
fects.  The  author  is  one  of  those  who  accept  theories  as  facts, 
and  regard  facts  as  mere  theories.  He  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  views  of  some  modern  writers  of  the  same  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  legal  research  or  any  capacity  for  applying  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  j;oo,  he  starts  by  assuming  the  correctness  of  the 
loosest  and  most  worthless  form  of  the  higher  critical  hy¬ 
pothesis.  The  result  is  that  the  labor  spent  in  the  production 
of  the  book  has  been  largely  thrown  away.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
because  the  work  is  painstaking,  if  dull;  and  with  a  better 
grounding  and  better  methods  Mr.  Laure  might  have  ob¬ 
tained  valuable  results.  He  may  be  advised  to  study  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary  and  the  views 
of  other  schools  of  writers  on  the  Old  Testament  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  his  investigations.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance, 
not  to  see  that  his  views  must  have  been  profoundly  affected 
if  he  had  realized  that  in  the  earlier  books  the  title  “  the 
Baal,”  meaning  the  owner,  was  originally  ajiplied  with  great 
frequency  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  was  only  removed  by 
later  editors  who  substituted  Elohini  and  other  words  in 
obedience  to  their  understanding  of  certain  prophetic  texts. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  distribution  of  the  Divine  Appella¬ 
tions  in  Genesis,  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  fantastic  documentary  theory,  but  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  not  confined  to  Genesis,  b'or  example,  when  our 
Massoretic  text  makes  the  Philistine  Achish  say.  ‘’.\s  the 
L(iR1)  liveth  ”  fl  Sam.  xxix.  9).  it  does  so  in  obedience  to  a 
particular  interpretation  of  Jeremiah  xii.  1(5.  “If  they  will 
diligently  learn  the  ways  of  the  people,  to  swear  by  my  name. 
As  the  Lord  liveth :  as  they  taught  my  peo|ile  to  swear  by 
Baal”  (cp.  Dent.  vi.  13).  We  see  from  this  verse  that  the 
oath  by  the  Baal  was  in  constant  use,  and  that  the  oath  by  the 
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Lord  was  not ;  and  we  understand  that  the  Baal  must  have 
stood  in  the  original  text  of  Samuel,  and  has  been  altered 
by  the  scribes  in  deference  to  the  words  of  Jeremiah.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  ideas  of  Mr.  Laure’s  work  that 
the  property  right  originated  in  the  right  of  the  Deity.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  support  for  this  view  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  results  of  recent  investigations  into  the  original 
texts  of  the  earlier  works  of  the  Bible. 

The  book  is  vitiated  by  its  acceptance  of  the  critical  theo¬ 
ries  and  abounds  in  unnecessary  mistakes.  For  instance,  it 
is  quite  untrue  that  “  the  private  ownership  of  land  is  sum¬ 
marily  condemned  by  the  Hebrew  prophets”  (p.  88).  Nor 
is  there  any  foundation  for  speaking  of  ”  the  actual  destnic- 
tion  of  the  nation  by  this  unsanctioned  practice  of  the  Flebrew 
latifundia,  the  large  landed  estates  privately  owned”  (p.  93). 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  most  disappointing  volume,  for  it  is  de¬ 
void  of  any  stimulating  or  informing  quality. 

Harold  M.  \Viknf:r. 

Biblical  Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  P>y  the  Rev.  J.  Politeyan,  B.A.  With  a  Fore¬ 
ward  by  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  B.  Girdle.stone,  M.A.  8vo. 
Pp.  X,  194.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1915.  2s.  6d.,  net. 

A  remarkably  condensed  resume  of  Biblical  archaeology  by 
an  author  of  unusual  qualifications.  We  find  few  occasions 
to  dissent  from  his  views,  while  the  style  is  such  as  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  readers  of  every  class. 

The  Four  in  Crete.  By  Gertrude  H.  Beggs.  With  Fron¬ 
tispiece  and  Drawings  by  Louise  Foucar  Marshall. 
12mo.  Pp.  182.  New  York  and  Cincinnati:  Abingdon 
Press.  1915.  $1.25,  net. 

In  addition  ^to  being  a  storehouse  of  the  marvelous  facts 
concerning  the  discoveries  of  the  ancient  Minoan  civilization 
in  Crete,  dating  back  well  into  the  second  millennium  before 
Christ,  this  volume  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel,  while  thirty 
beautifully  executed  illustrations  from  photographs  taken 
during  the  trip  make  it  unrivaled  among  lxx)ks  of  its  class. 
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The  Story  of  our  Bible;  How  it  grew  to  be  what  it  is.  By 

Harold  P).  Hunting.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  2!)0.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1915. 

This  is  one  of  the  hooks,  of  which  there  are  many  issuing 
from  the  press  at  the  present  time,  in  which  the  very  excel¬ 
lences  are  reasons  for  condemnation.  The  volume  is  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated.  The  style  of  the 
narrative  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  Bible  in  general  and  much  of  the  information  contained 
commend  the  volume  to  the  ordinary  Christian  reader.  But 
the  volume  is  prepared  on  the  supposition  that  modern  criti¬ 
cism  has  demonstrated  the  documentary  theory  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  ;  that  the  original  words  of  Isaiah  are  chielly  found  in 
chapters  i.-xiii.  and  xxviii.-xxxii.  (all  of  the  rest  is  by  un¬ 
known  authors,  the  so-called  “  prophecies  ”  being  written 
after  the  events)  ;  and  that  “  the  laws  of  Moses  are  now  seen 
to  be  the  product  of  centuries  of  exj^erience  on  the  part  of 
the  Hebrew  peo])le  ”  (p.  289),  rather  than  the  work  of  the 
great  lawgiver. 

The  lay  reader  would  be  led  to  believe  that  all  these  and 
many  other  statements  of  a  similar  character  are  the  con- 
cliLsions  to  which  all  sound  scholarship  has  arrived.  But  the 
book  is  without  literary  references,  and  belongs  to  the  class 
of  dogmatic  works  which  have  been  very  much  brought  into 
disrepute  in  late  times.  But  in  this  case  the  dogmatism  is 
not  in  support  of  faith,  but  for  the  strengthening  of  doubt. 

Old  Testament  Hlstory.  Hlible  Study  Textbook  Series.) 

By  Tsmar  J.  T’eritz,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Professor  Biblical 

T^anguages  and  Literature  and  Willard  Ives  Professor  of 

the  English  Bible,  Syracuse  Imiversity.  8vo.  Pp.  33(5. 

New  York  and  Cincinnati:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1915. 

$1.50,  net. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Peritz  is  open  to  all  the  criticism  of  the 
previous  volume  without  the  commendation  of  its  many  ex¬ 
cellences.  The  book  is  misleading  from  l^eginning  to  end  in 
its  critical  theories,  and  lacking  in  the  inspiration  which 
should  characterize  any  attempt  to  familiarize  the  people  with 
the  marvelous  themes  of  the  Bible. 
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Paul  and  His  Epistles.  (Biblical  Introduction  Series.)  By 
D.  A.  Hayes,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  I'heolcg’y,  Garrett  Biblical  In¬ 
stitute.  Hvo.  Pp.  598.  New  York  and  Cincinnati;  The 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  1915.  -$^.00,  net. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  trustworthy  and  admirable  hand¬ 
book  treating  of  the  life  and  epistles  of  the  great  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  first  chapter  (GO  pp.)  may  well  take  the 
place  of  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Acts.  With  the  great 
mass  of  sound  critics,  the  author  while  not  including  Hebrews 
in  Paul’s  writings,  vigorcusly  defends  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  and  this  is  done  with  a  thoroughness 
and  a  cogency  of  reasoning  which  leave  little  to  be  said  upon 
the  other  side.  To  the  objection  to  their  genuineness  from 
the  fact  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  “  have  twice  as  many  un¬ 
usual  words  as  any  other  of  Paul’s,  and  tlirce  times  as  many 
as  most.”  he  replies:  “  It  is  natural  that  a  man’s  vocabulary 
would  increase  with  the  years,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Paul.  In  First  and  Second  Thessalonians  there 
are  five  peculiar  words  to  the  chapter,  in  Philippians  ten  to 
the  chapter,  and  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  thirteen.  In  differ¬ 
ent  writings  of  the  same  author  the  variation  in  the  number 
of  unusual  words  is  sometimes  as  great  as  three  to  one.  In 
the  Irving  edition  of  Shakespeare  a  list  of  the  peculiar  words 
is  given  at  the  end  of  each  play  and  the  proportion  of  the.se 
words  to  the  page  varies  from  3.4  to  10.4.  a  variation  of  more 
than  three  to  one.  In  Professor  Masson’s  edition  of  Milton 
he  shows  that  Milton  in  L’Allegro  uses  only  ten  per  cent  of 
non-Saxon  words,  while  in  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost 
he  uses  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  other  places  even  thirty  per 
cent,  another  variation  of  more  than  three  to  one.  Paul  is 
in  good  company,  then,  as  far  as  the  proportion  of  variation 
in  his  vocabulary  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  concerned.  It 
is  no  greater  than  that  found  in  other  great  authors  ”  (pp, 
45(5-457). 

Properly  considered,  the  whole  volume  is  a  biography  of 
Paul.  As  the  author  says,  the  title  of  the  book,  “  Paul  and 
his  Epistles,”  might  be  “  Paul  in  his  Epistles  ”  just  as  well. 
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“  for  the  book  aims  to  be  not  only  an  Introduction  to  the 
Pauline  Epistles  but  also  a  Study  of  the  Personality  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  as  revealed  in  them.  They  are  fragments  of 
his  life.  They  are  all  autobiographical  in  character.  They 
ought  not  to  be  read  as  treatises  in  theology,  for  none  of  them 
was  intended  to  be  merely  theological”  (p.  9). 

In  conclusion  the  author  says  that  all  which  is  said  in  the 
volume  “  has  been  intended  simply  by  way  of  introduction  to 
their  [the  Epistles]  further  personal  and  prolonged  study. 
We  merely  have  opened  the  way  to  what  is  worthy  of  life¬ 
long  labor.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  once  said;  ‘  If  I  had 
my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  be  willing  to  devote  the 
solid  portion  of  my  days  to  the  study  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  ” 
(p.  48;-)). 

Put  the  volume  amply  fulfills  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written. 

Practical  and  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity:  The  Wis¬ 
dom  of  James.  By  A.  T.  Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  8vo.  Pp.  ix, 
2C)2.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton;  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  191-5.  -$1.25,  net. 

This  volume  illustrates,  throughout,  the  truth  of  the  say¬ 
ing,  that  if  you  would  get  help  you  are  more  likely  to  obtain 
it  from  a  busy  man  than  from  a  man  of  leisure ;  and  also  the 
other  saying,  that  he  writes  best  who  writes  down  upon  a 
subject  without  having  to  ”  read  up  ”  for  his  information. 
Professor  Robertson  is  the  author  of  “A  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Research,” 
—  the  most  elaborate,  scholarly,  important,  and  valuable  work 
upon  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  published.  How  a 
scholar  immersed  in  all  the  details  of  such  a  work  could  find 
time  to  prepare  a  course  of  popular  lectures  upon  a  book  in 
the  Bible,  and  to  enlarge  and  elaborate  them  for  publication, 
is  diflficult  of  comprehension.  But  he  has  done  it  in  a  way 
to  illustrate  most  emphatically  the  truth  of  the  second  propo¬ 
sition.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
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eth.  He  has  produced  a  volume  that  is  both  critical  and  pop¬ 
ular.  The  ordinary  reader  is  provided,  in  the  footnotes,  with 
a  reference  to  the  sources  from  which  the  statements  are 
made ;  while  the  text  is  lucid  and  interesting  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  Chapter  I.  it  is  made  clear  that  the  author  of  the 
Rook  of  James  is  the  Lord’s  brother,  and  that  he  was  one 
of  a  family  of  several  children  born  to  Mary  who  were  un¬ 
believers  until  after  the  resurrection,  but  were  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  their  brother’s  claims  before  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost.  This  chapter  forms  one  of  the  best  biographies  of  James 
that  have  ever  been  written.  Then  follow  eleven  chapters, 
developing  and  applying  the  teachings  of  the  Epistle.  The 
volume  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of 
tbe  Rible. 

Fundamental  Truths  concerning  the  Work  of  Christ. 
By  Rev.  John  T.  Ward,  M.A.,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  56. 
Tokyo:  The  Christian  Literature  Society  of  Japan.  1915. 

The  luminous  article  of  the  author  upon  “  The  Work  of 
Christ  ”  in  the  July  number  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  forms  the 
central  portion  of  this  admirable  volume,  which,  from  first  to 
last,  appeals  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  affections.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  thought  out  theories 
of  the  Atonement  that  have  ever  been  written,  and  its  brevity 
should  make  it  accessible  to  a  very  wide  range  of  readers.  It 
should  be  republished  in  the  native  lands  of  English-speaking 
peoples. 

The  Christian  Eucharist  and  the  Pagan  Cults.  (The 
Bohlen  Lectures,  1913.)  By  William  IMansfield  Gro¬ 
ton,  S.T.D.,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity.  12mo.  Pp.  xiii, 
203.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1914. 

The  subject  of  which  this  volume  treats  is  one  which  has 
attracted  much  attention  in  recent  years,  resulting  in  various 
attempts  to  attribute  the  Church’s  sacramental  conception  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  to  the  influence  of  the  Mystery-religions 
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which  prevailed.  But  after  a  searching  investigation  the 
author  concludes  there  is  little  ground  for  this  belief.  In  his 
opinion  the  ‘‘  cult  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  out-rivalled  that  of 
the  Persian  Mithras  in  the  number  of  its  adherents  and  in 
the  extent  of  its  territory.  .  .  .  The  thesis  advocated  by  some 
English  .scholars  that  Christianity  is  simply  the  reembodi¬ 
ment  of  Persian  Mysteries  ”  has  little  support  in  the  facts  of 
the  case.  “It  was  a  man’s  religion,  a  soldier’s  creed,  and 
naturally  followed  the  Roman  army  from  encampment  to 
encampment.  .  .  .  Consequently  it  was  always  local  in  its  in¬ 
fluence,  having  no  missionary  fervor.  Socially,  also,  it  was 
confined  to  circumscribed  limits,  preeminently  to  the  military 
'and  governing  classes.  Yet  with  this  social  advantage  it  did 
not  make  itself  con.spicuous  until  the  end  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  ....  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  Church 
was  already  an  important,  b(xly,  comprising  all  classes  of 
.society,  by  the  end  of  the  first  century”  (]>.  181).  The  vol¬ 
ume  will  serve  an  important  purpose  in  correcting  prevalent 
misconceptions  concerning  the  indebtedness  of  Christianity 
to  pagan  cults. 

The  Ary.\  Samaj  :  An  Account  of  its  Origin.  Doctrines,  and 
Activities,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Founder.  By 
Laji’At  Rai.  With  a  Preface  l>y  Professor  St!>nky  WEinq 
LL.B.,  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  (University  of  London).  With  Ten  Illustrations. 
12mo.  P]).  xxvi,  .‘105.  London  and  New’  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  and  Company.  1!)15.  .$1.75,  net. 

A  half  century  ago  the  Brahmo  Samaj  (Samaj  n'lCaning 
simply  “society”)  w^as  undergoing  constant  discussion  in 
missionary  circles.  It  vvas  an  attempt  of  a  Brahman  named 
Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  to  incorporate  the  theistic  ideas  of 
Christianity  with  Hinduism.  Gradually,  however,  the  society 
has  diminished  in  influence  through  the  general  vagueness  of 
its  conceptions.  At  present  the  Arya  Samaj,  founded  in  1800 
by  Sw’ami  Dayananda  Saraswati,  has  arisen  to  great  influence 
in  the  Indian  Empire.  The  sect  teaches  that  “  there  are  three 
eternal  substances,  God,  spirit,  and  matter,  and  that  the  hymns 
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of  the  Vedas  are  the  only  inspired  scriptures.  It  has  as  prac¬ 
tical  ends  the  promotion  of  education,  the  reform  of  the  caste 
system,  and  the  abolition  of  child  marriage.”  The  self-denying 
life  of  its  founder  and  that  of  his  many  followers  are  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  the  common  people,  while  their  systematic 
eftorts  to  promote  education  and  to  relieve  the  suffering  ren¬ 
der  it  one  of  the  most  important  attempts  at  reform  in  India 
that  have  arisen  outside  of  Christianity. 

Personalism  and  the  Problems  of  Philosophy:  An  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Work  of  Borden  Parker  Bowne.  By 
Ralph  Tyler  Flevvelling.  Introductory  chapter  by  Ru- 
DOLF  Eucken.  P<2mo.  Pp.  207.  New  York  and  Cincin¬ 
nati:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

The  publications  of  the  late  Dr.  Bowne  in  the  elucidation 
and  enforcement  of  rational  views  concerning  the  relation  of 
mind  to  matter,  and  concerning  the  limits  of  evolution,  are  so 
numerous  and  widely  scattered  that  a  summary  of  them  is  a 
great  desideratum  for  the  reading  public.  Such  a  summary 
is  admirably  presented  in  this  volume.  Its  circulation  will 
do  much  to  clarify  the  prevalent  philosophical  and  theological 
confusion  of  thought. 

Biographical  and  Literary  Studies.  By  Albert  H.  Cur¬ 
rier.  author  of  “  The  Life  of  Constans  L.  Goodell,  D.D.,” 
”  The  Present-Day  Problem  of  Crime,”  “  Nine  Great 
Preachers.”  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  314.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1915.  $1.50,  net. 

This  volume  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  Dr.  Currier’s  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  holding  up  before  his  theological  classes  the  person¬ 
ality  and  work  of  the  great  preachers  who  have  done  most  to 
fashion  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church.  In  a  previous  vol¬ 
ume  he  has  given  charming  biographies  of  nine  great  preach¬ 
ers,  leaving  but  St.  Augustine,  John  Knox,  George  Herbert, 
and  Thomas  Fuller  for  this.  George  Herbert  presents  a 
model  of  ministerial  excellence  to  the  clergy,  —  to  the  rural 
clergy  especially.  For  nearly  three  centuries  it  has  shaped  the 
characters  and  life  of  the  Anglican  ministry.  His  “  Country 
Vol.  LXXII.  No.  288.  11 
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Parson  ”  —  the  little  prose  volume  that  can  be  read  in  two 
or  three  hours,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  the  world 
—  depicts  his  ideal  of  the  country  pastor  in  unfading  colors. 
Professor  G.  H.  Palmer  says  of  it ;  “  It  is  doubtful  if  the 

same  number  of  pages  in  any  modern  volume  will  bring  to 
the  country  minister  of  today  an  equal  amount  of  ennobling 
good  sense.  Changes  in  belief,  in  social  usage,  in  civilization 
itself,  have  not  antiquated  this  ardent,  original  and  solid 
treatise.”  It  is  indeed  a  classic  in  religious  literature.  Thomas 
Fuller,  the  genial,  witty,  indefatigable  writer,  as  well  as  elo¬ 
quent  preacher  and  brave  army  chaplain,  had  an  equally  in¬ 
teresting  character  and  career.  The  balance  of  the  volume  is 
filled  with  essays  on  “  The  X^alue  and  Lises  of  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  in  Preaching  and  in  Religious  Literature,”  and  ”  The 
I’sychological  V'^alue  of  Self-Forgetfulness,”  together  with 
a  touching  meditation,  entitled  “  Where  is  Charlie,”  called 
forth  by  the  death  of  a  little  child.  The  biographies  are 
sufficiently  full  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  are  written  in  a  clear  and  charming  style,  relieved  by 
many  felicitous  comparisons,  such  as  the  following.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  different  hereditary  elements  which  Augustine  de¬ 
rived  from  his  father  and  his  mother.  Dr.  Currier  says :  “As 
the  lava  of  volcanoes,  when  cooled,  oxygenized  and  mellowed 
by  the  atmosphere,  forms  an  excellent  soil  for  gardens  and 
vineyards  in  which  the  grapes  and  the  olives  and  delicious 
fruits  of  various  kinds  flourish  to  an  extraordinary  degree, — 
so  these  passionate,  flaming  hearts,  when  chastened  and  re¬ 
fined  by  religion,  produce  the  rarest  fruits  of  poetry  and  elo¬ 
quence  ”  (p.  5). 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

The  Temper  of  the  American  People.  By  George 
Thomas  Smart.  12mo.  Pp.  253.  $1.25,  net. 

The  Youth  of  a  People.  Genesis  to  Kings.  (The  Teach¬ 
er’s  Source  Book.  .Studies  in  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of 
Religion.)  By  Benjamin  S.  Winchester.  Part  One. 
12mo.  Pp.  xi,  121.  75  cents,  net. 
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The  Redemption  of  the  South  End:  A  Study  in  City 
Evangelization.  (Constructive  Church  Series.)  By  E.  C. 
E.  Dorion.  8vo.  Pp.  124.  New  York  and  Cincinnati: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Three  R’s  of  Rescue  Mission  Work,  —  Ruin,  Res¬ 
cue,  and  Recovery.  By  Philip  I.  Roberts,  author  of 
“  4  he  Dry  Dock  of  a  Thousand  Wrecks.”  12mo.  Pp.  63. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1915.  35 

cents,  net. 

Both  these  volumes  emphasize  the  importance  of  religious 
influences  in  connection  with  efforts  to  redeem  the  slums  of 
our  cities.  The  record  given  in  both,  of  the  conversion  and 
lasting  reform  of  many  who  had  become  grossly  depraved, 
is  very  reassuring,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  due  attention  is 
also  paid  to  the  supply  of  the  bodily  wants  of  the  victims  and 
to  securing  for  them  favorable  conditions  of  life.  The  work 
of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Mission  in  the  South  End  of  Boston 
presents  a  model  for  such  institutions.  Both  of  these  books 
are  to  be  highly  commended  to  settlement  workers. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  City. 

Hlstorical  Geourapiiy  of  Bible  Lands:  A  Manual  for 
Teachers.  With  Fourteen  Maps.  By  Richard  Morse 
Hodge,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Literature,  Ex¬ 
tension  Teaching,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  8vo. 
Pp.  vii,  84.  $1.00,  net. 

How  TO  Study  the  Oi.d  Testament.  By  Frank  Knight 
Sanders,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  President  of  Washburn  College, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Henry  A.  Sherman.  12mo.  Pp.  vi, 
64.  1915.  50  cents,  net. 

The  Te.sting  of  a  Nation’s  Ideals:  Israel’s  History  from 
the  Settlement  to  the  Assyrian  Period.  By  Charles  Fos¬ 
ter  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  Yale  University,  and  Jeremiah  Whipple 
Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Government  .and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Public  Affairs  in  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  140.  1915.  75  cents,  net. 
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Missionary  Education  Movement,  New  York  City. 

Rising  Churches  in  Non-Christian  Lands.  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  on  the  College  of  Missions  Lectureship,  Indianap¬ 
olis;  the  Severance  Lectureship,  Western  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Pittsburgh.  By  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  author  of 
“  Unity  and  Missions,”  “  The  Foreign  Missionary,”  etc. 
12mo.  Pp.  xiii,  236.  1915.  60  cents. 

The  Churches  at  Work.  By  Charles  L.  White.  12mo. 
Pp.  226.  60  cents. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Historical  Christ;  or.  An  Investigation  of  the  Views 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Dr.  A.  Drews,  and  Prof.  W.  B. 
Smith.  By  Fred  C.  Conyreare,  M.A.,  F.B.A.,  Honorary 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  12mo.  Pp.  xi, 
235.  $1.50. 

Abingdon  Press,  New  York  City. 

Religion  and  the  Mind.  By  Gkorge  Richmond  Grose, 
President  De  Pauw  University.  12mo.  Pp.  112.  1915. 

75  cents,  net. 

Studies  in  Recent  Adventism.  By  Henry  C.  Shelixin, 
Professor  in  Boston  Lmiversity.  16mo.  Pp.  160.  1915. 

50  cents,  net. 

The  Old  Faith  in  the  New  Day.  By  Joseph  M.  M.  Gray. 
12mo.  Pp.  258.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York  City. 

Cardinal  Truths  of  the  Gospel.  By  Samuel  F.  Half¬ 
yard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in 
Wesley  College.  12mo.  Pp.  252.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York  City. 

Spiritual  Culture  and  Social  Service.  By  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  Secretary,  The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  12mo.  Pp.  222.  $1.00, 

net. 

Sherman,  French  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  Minlstry  of  Evil,  with  Replies  to  Critics ;  also  A  Study 
OF  THE  Future  Life.  By  Charles  Watson  Millen. 
12mo.  Pp.  149.  $1.00,  net. 
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A 

Arflijpologu*  and  (ieolo};ic  Time, 
article  on,  by  W.  Upham,  4-1- 

4:12. 

Athanasius  the  Copt,  and  his 
Times,  article  on,  hy  N.  W. 
Sharpe.  d1H-<}40;  the  Athana- 
sian  epoch,  dlH;  effect  of  per¬ 
secutions,  dlO ;  cliaracter  of 
the  Kinperors,  (>20;  environ¬ 
ment  of  Athanasius,  <521 ;  im¬ 
portance  of  Alexandria.  <522  ; 
spread  of  Arianism.  (>2.‘{;  com¬ 
position  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  (12r»;  the  Nicene  Creed, 
(52(>,  G.’»S ;  tile  net  results,  <527  ; 
Athanasius  in  Alexandria. 
<52S;  suhse<iuent  schisms,  <52t) ; 
vacillation  of  the  KmiH^rors. 
<l.‘n  ;  dual  councils  of  liimini 
and  Seleucia,  <>:{2 ;  successors 
of  Constantine  II..  de¬ 

clining  years  of  Athanasius. 
<5.34;  summary  of  his  intlu- 
ence,  <5.3<5. 

Azbill’s,  W.  K.,  Science  and 
Faith,  noticed.  .340. 

It 

Ttahson's.  R.  AV.,  Future  of 
World  T*eace,  noticed,  3.34. 

Bacon’s  “Cliristianity  Old  and 
New,”  article  on.  hy  K.  S. 
(’arr,  .302-001  ;  Bacon’s  denial 
of  miracles.  .302;  his  i)hiloso- 
phy  of  miracle.  .303 ;  ids  crit¬ 
icism  of  Mythical  Rlealism, 
,304 ;  of  Rresident  Kliot’s  lib¬ 
eralism,  .30.3;  Bacon’s  incon¬ 
sistencies.  .3J)<5 ;  views  form¬ 
erly  hehl  at  A'ale,  .307 ;  false 
application  of  evolution,  .30.S ; 
the  person  of  Clirist,  ,3',)0 ;  i)er- 
verted  use  of  orthodox  stand¬ 
ard  phrases.  <100. 

Bahaism  an  Antichristian  Sys¬ 
tem,  article  on,  hy  S.  (1.  Wil¬ 


son.  1-22 ;  mistaken  views  re¬ 
specting,  1 ;  classes  who  look 
with  favor  on  Bahaism,  3; 
regards  Christianity  as  but 
one  among  the  true  religions, 
4;  abrogates  and  supersedes 
Christianity,  .3 ;  dethrones 
Christ.  <1;  assumes  that  its 
leader  is  Christ  come  again, 
0;  discredits  the  prophecies 
of  the  Bible,  13 ;  regards 
Christ  as  a  mere  man,  17. 

Barton’s.  B.,  A  Young  Man’s  Je¬ 
sus,  noticed,  170. 

Barton’s,  G.  A.,  Sumerian  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Administrative  Doc¬ 
uments  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Dynasty  of 
Agade,  noticed,  .323. 

Baumgartel’s  Investigation  and 
Eloldm  Outside  the  I’enta- 
tcuch.  article  on,  hy  II.  M. 
Wiener,  .308-333. 

Beghle’s,  IT..  Proof  of  God,  no¬ 
ticed.  170. 

Berle’s,  A.  A.,  (’hristianity  and 
tlie  Social  Rage,  noticed,  170. 

Bible,  Germany  and  the,  article 
on,  by  W.  II.  G.  Thomas,  40- 
<1(5. 

Bishara’s,  K.  A.,  Origin  of  the 
•Modern  Syrian,  noticed,  170. 

Bo(tks  Received.  .320. 

Bradshaw’s,  J.  W.,  With  Open 
Mind,  noticed.  1751, 

Bristol’s.  F.  M..  Heroines  of 
Hlstorj’,  noticed,  170. 

Buchanan,  E.  S.,  article  by, 
.32f>-.344;  note  hy.  .300-310. 

Burton’s.  M.  L..  Our  Intelle<‘t- 
ual  Attitude  in  an  Age  of 
C’riticism,  noticed.  KIO. 

C 

(’ain's  Case,  The  Rule  in,  arti¬ 
cle  on.  hy  C.  Caverno,  2.33- 
24.3;  statement  of  the  case. 
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235;  double  character  of  the 
case,  236 ;  Paul’s  testimony, 
237 ;  psychic  retribution.  240 ; 
power  of  conscience,  242;  uni¬ 
versal  moral  laws,  244. 

Carr,  E.  S.,  article  by,  502-601. 

Carus’s,  P..  Goethe,  noticed, 
526. 

Cavemo,  C.,  article  by.  235-245. 

China’s  Attack  on  tiie  Opium 
Problem,  article  on,  bv  G.  D. 
Wilder.  208-234. 

Christ,  The  Work  of.  article  on, 
by  J.  T.  Ward,  464-474 ; 
man’s  power  of  choice.  464 ; 
persuadinar  influences  neces¬ 
sary,  465 ;  Gcxl’s  love  univer¬ 
sal,  467 ;  love  involves  sever¬ 
ity  to  evil-doers.  468;  rela¬ 
tions  of  love  and  justice.  460 ; 
universal  i)ardon  dishonors 
the  law.  470 ;  ways  in  vvliioh 
Christ  lionors  tlie  law,  471  ; 
atonement  necessary  for  the 
full  revelation  of  God’s  cliar- 
acter,  473. 

Christianity,  Tlie  Reliarlous  Ideas 
Peculiar  to.  article  on.  l)y  D. 
F.  Estes,  641-668;  uniqueness 
of  Christianity,  641  ;  “  irre¬ 

ducible  minimum  ”  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  6)43;  supposed  resi¬ 
duum  common  to  all  relisions, 
6)44;  uncertain  boundaries. 
6)45 ;  Cliristianity  an  historical 
reliarion.  6)46;  tlm  historic 
faith  of  Christendom.  648; 
tlie  Incarnation.  6)48;  enriclied 
conception  of  God.  6)50 ;  im¬ 
portance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  651  ;  the  love  of 
God.  6).53 ;  sisniticance  of 
Christ’s  death.  6).55 ;  of  sacri¬ 
fice.  6>.56;  the  problem  of  sin. 
6.58;  conceptions  of  holiness. 
6.50 ;  Clirlstianity  a  reliqrion 
of  redemption,  661  ;  tlie  crreat 
ideal.  663;  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  future  life.  66)4;  com¬ 
prehensive  creed.  666. 

Clement  of  .\lexandria.  article 
on,  by  J.  Lindsay.  208-.307 ; 
overrating  his  Importance. 
200;  his  writings  not  pliilo- 
sophical,  .301  ;  uncritical  an¬ 


titheses,  .303;  the  person  of 
Clirist.  .304;  faith  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  305;  his  influence,  307. 

Cobb’s,  S.,  Real  Turk.  noti<-ed, 
512-514. 

Cohu’s.  C.  R.,  Vital  Problems 
of  Religion,  noticed,  517. 

Conn’s,  H.  W.,  Social  Heredity 
and  Social  Evolution,  noticed, 
160. 

Cornill’s,  C.  If.,  Culture  of  .Vn- 
cient  Israel,  noticed.  342-345. 

Critical  Notes.  154-158,  3.34-3:18, 
.501-510,  6)6).0-6)74. 

Crooker’s.  .1.  II.,  Sliall  I  Drink? 
noticed,  175. 

Cumont’s,  F..  Oriental  Religions 
in  Modern  Paganism,  noticed, 
172. 

Currier’s,  .\.  11..  Biographical 

and  Literary  Studies,  noticed. 
680. 

D 

Davidson’s.  W.  L.,  Stoic  (’reed, 
notlct'd,  172. 

Denio.  F.  B..  article  by,  .357- 
373. 

Dickin.son’s.  K..  .Music  and  the 
Higher  Education.  noticed, 
.523. 

Dorchester’s.  D..  Sovereign  Pim¬ 
ple,  noticed.  171. 

Dorion’s.  E.  ('’.  E.,  Redemption 
of  the  South  End,  noticed, 
601. 

Driver’s.  S.  R..  Ideals  of  tlie 
Prophets,  noticed.  .520. 

E 

Ellis’s.  W.  T..  “Billy”  Sunday, 
noticed,  352. 

Elohini  Outsiile  the  Pentateuch, 
and  Baumgartel’s  Investiga¬ 
tion.  article  on.  by  H.  M. 
Wiener.  .30S-:).3.3 ;  Raumgar- 
tel’s  writings  on.  .308 ;  defects 
of  Gorman  scholarship.  .310; 
justice  to  conservative  critics. 
.311;  Elohini  as  a  name  and 
as  an  appellation.  312;  im¬ 
portance  of  textual  criticism, 
315;  testimony  concerning  the 
Divine  appellations.  .317;  Baal 
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and  Elohim,  SIO;  tendency  of 
the  scribes  to  tranacendental- 
ize,  320;  Elohim  and  a  seat 
of  worship,  322 ;  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  and  non-Israelites, 
324;  etlltorial  principles  of 
the  Massoretes,  327 ;  Bewer, 
on  the  use  of  Elohim  and  the 
Tetrafrrammaton  in  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  328;  usages  else- 


where,  3.30 ; 

relation 

of  Baal 

to  the  Divine  names. 

.3.32, 

Estes,  D.  F., 

article 

by,  ('41- 

668. 

F 

Fiske,  G.  W., 

hook  review  by. 

514. 

Flewellins’s,  R.  T.,  Personalism 
and  the  Proldems  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  noticed,  <18!), 

Forbush’s,  W.  B.,  Boy  Problem 
in  the  Home,  noticed,  31(5. 

Foulkes’s,  W.  11.,  Living  Bread 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  no¬ 
ticed,  17(5. 

Fourth  Gospel,  a  Genuine  Nar¬ 
rative,  article  on,  by  FI,  C. 
Juell,  374-300;  evidences  of  a 
genuine  narrative,  374;  .Tohn 
witnessed  nearly  all  written, 
380;  point  of  view  from  John, 
387 ;  does  not  follow  character 
described  closely,  388;  thread 
of  narrative  follows  John, 
30(';  summary,  303. 

Fourth  Gospel,  Publishing  the, 
article  on,  by  II.  C.  Juell, 
.34.3-3.30;  the  Gosi)el  was  ed¬ 
ited  by  Ephesian  church.  343; 
John  submits  first  draft  of 
Gosi)el  to  publishing  commit¬ 
tee,  347 ;  John  writes  1  John 
to  answer  (piestlons  raised  by 
publishing  committee,  .3.30. 

Friedlamler’s.  G..  Rabbinic  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Ethics,  noticed, 
.321. 

G 

Gelser,  K.  F..  book  review  by, 
.314. 

Genealogies  of  .Tesus.  The  Two, 
article  on,  by  II.  W.  Magoun. 
.34-48;  how  to  deal  with  ap¬ 


parent  discrepancies,  .34;  uses 
of  the  words  “  son  ”  and  “  be¬ 
gat,”  37 ;  Joseph  the  father  in 
both  genealogies,  38 ;  names 
omitted  in  lists,  31);  the  otfi- 
cial  line  not  necessarily  the 
actual  one.  40;  illustrations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  41 ; 
l)ecutiarities  of  Luke’s  list, 
4.3 ;  Matthew  follows  the  of¬ 
ficial  list,  46;  Luke’s  list  true 
from  the  Western  standpoint, 
Matthew’s  from  the  Hebrew, 
48. 

Geologic  and  Archreologic  Time, 
article  on,  by  W.  Upham, 
421-432. 

Germany  and  the  Bible,  article  on. 
by  W.  11.  G.  Thomas,  41>-6(5; 
growth  of  the  writer's  convic¬ 
tions,  40;  fashion  of  Germany 
to  despise  everything  Eng¬ 
lish,  .30;  ruthlessness  of  the 
Germans.  32;  characteristics 
of  German  teaching,  .34;  Ger¬ 
man  Christians  without  cohe¬ 
sion,  57 ;  German  view  of  the 
Bible.  58 ;  denial  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  and  supernatural.  (52 ; 
need  of  a  revival  of  true  re¬ 
ligion.  (55. 

Glossing,  First  Steps  in  the 
Study  of,  article  on,  by  II.  M. 
Wiener,  (502-(517;  e.xtent  of 
glossing  in .  the  Pentateuch, 
(502;  ways  of  glossators  illus¬ 
trated.  (50.3;  the  meaning  usu¬ 
ally  unaffected.  60.3;  illustra¬ 
tions  from  Exo<lua.  607;  marks 
of  the  commentator,  600;  deu- 
terographs,  (510;  verbiage  in 
Leviticus.  (512;  means  at  hand 
for  jmrifying  the  text.  613 ; 
v.alue  of  the  Versions,  (514; 
annotations  of  Deuteronomy. 
(513;  import.MUce  of  textual 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
617. 

God  Reign,  To  What  Extent 
Docs,  .article  on.  by  J.  Mudge, 
447— 1(].‘5;  difficulties  of  the 
sub.lect.  447 ;  God  the  source 
of  all  motion  in  the  physical 
universe.  440;  sin  resi«les 
only  in  the  will.  431  ;  allege<l 
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distinction  l)etween  (iod’s 
causative  and  permissive  prov¬ 
idences,  4r»n ;  is  all  risrlit  tliat 
is,  457 ;  ground  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  to  Providence.  4r>0 ; 
summary,  4G1. 

Greek,  Why  Did  8t.  Paul  Write, 
article  on,  by  L.  M.  Miller, 
2S-33;  spoke  Greek  as  a  boy, 
2;i;  Hebrew  a  uni<iue  lan¬ 
guage,  24;  the  wonderful  dia¬ 
lect  of  Alexandria,  25 ;  ab¬ 
stract  reasoning  absent  from 
the  Old  Testament,  27 ;  the 
popular  Greek  of  Paul’s  day, 
20;  summary  of  reasons,  32. 

Groton’s,  W.  M..  Christian  Ku- 
charist  and  the  Pairan  Cults, 
noticed,  087. 

1 

H 

Haggard.  A.  M.,  note  i>y,  15-4— 
158. 

Haggard’s,  A.  M..  World’s  To¬ 
morrow,  noticed,  350. 

Hall,  G.  E.,  book  reviews  by, 
171,  353, 

Hall’s,  N.  M.,  Civic  Rigliteous- 
ness  and  Civic  Pride,  noticed, 
514. 

Harris’s.  C.,  Pro  Fide,  noticed, 
350. 

Hayes’s,  Paul  and  His  Epistles, 
noticed,  085. 

Heermance’s,  E.  L..  IT^nfolding 
Universe,  noticed,  .52.5. 

Hoyt’s,  S.,  Vital  Elements  of 
Preaching,  noticed,  174. 

Hunting’s,  H.  B..  Story  of  Our 
Bible,  noticed.  0,84. 

Hutchinson’s,  W.  E„  Byways 
.Around  San  Francisco  Bay, 
noticed,  517. 

T 

Incarnation.  The,  article  on,  by 
M.  L.  O’llarra.  4.33-440;  im- 
portaiK-e  of  the  doctrine.  4.33 ; 
analogies  in  nature.  434;  the 
universe  a  materiallyation  of 
things  invisible.  43.3 ;  the  vege- 
t.able  kingdom,  438;  the  min¬ 
eral  kingdom.  440 ;  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  441 ;  the  realm 


of  the  world's  work,  442 ;  the 
realm  of  truth,  443. 

International  Standard  Bible 
Encyclopaedia,  Tlie,  noticed, 
075—080. 

Isaiah,  The  Unity  of,  article 
on,  l)y  .7.  J.  Lias,  500-591; 
traditional  date,  .500;  disa¬ 
greement  <»f  critics,  501  ;  erro¬ 
neous  view  of  inspiration, 
,502;  inconsistencies  of  critics, 
.5«‘4;  false  presnpj)ositions, 
505;  impersonality  of  the 
writer  of  Isaiah,  500 ;  his  ma¬ 
jestic  Imagery.  507 ;  found 
everywhere,  507 ;  liablts  of 
repeating  his  own  words,  .509 ; 
peculiar  phrases,  571 ;  em¬ 
phatic  rei)etitions,  .573 ;  word.s 
characteristic  of  the  whole 
prophecy.  575;  paronomasia, 
.5,8(»;  words  found  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  but  not  in  tlie  undis¬ 
puted,  Isaiah,  .581 ;  inconsist¬ 
encies  of  the  critics.  .584;  ab¬ 
surdities  of  the  critics,  587 ; 
testimony  of  Canon  Liddon, 
590. 

Israel’s  Pliilosopliy  of  History, 
article  on.  by  F\  B.  Denio, 
;3.57-37,3 ;  Jehovah’s  purpose 
in  history,  357 ;  function  of 
the  great  world  powers,  .359 ; 
significance  of  .Assyria  in  his¬ 
tory,  .301 ;  Israel  a  spiritual 
IKJwcr,  .304 ;  made  Christian¬ 
ity  i)<»ssible.  300;  real  great¬ 
ness  not  material,  309;  neg¬ 
lected  use  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  .372;  nominal  Chris¬ 
tianity  a  failure,  37.3, 

.Tesus.  Tlie  Two  Genealogies  of, 
article  on,  bv  II.  W,  Magonn, 
.34-48. 

.7 

.Jonah.  How  To  Test  the  Story 
of,  note  on,  bv  G.  Macloskie, 
.334-3.38. 

Juell.  H.  C.,  articles  by,  .374— 
.3' Hi,  .54.5-.5.59. 

Jural  Science,  Tlie  Theological 
Seminary  and,  article  on,  by 
F.  J.  Lamb.  283-297;  the 
principles  of  evidence.  283 ; 
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miracle  as  evidence.  2S5 ;  im¬ 
portance  of  slating  the  case, 
2S7 ;  varying  degrees  of  evi¬ 
dence,  28H;  tlie  fdagues  of 
Kgyfit  as  evidence,  281);  hold¬ 
ing  I'haraoh  to  the  issue.  291 ; 
value  of  miracles  as  evidence 
of  (lod’s  personality.  294 ; 
Christianity  a  supernatural 
system,  29(5;  objections  to  the 
use  of  miracles  as  evidence, 
297. 

K 

Kelley’s.  F.,  Modern  Industry, 
noticed.  174. 

Knudson’s,  A.  C..  Beacon  Lights 
of  Prophecy,  noticed,  r»22. 

L 

Ladd’s,  (}.  T..  What  Can  I 
Know,  noticed,  .‘148. 

Lamb,  F.  .1.,  article  by,  2815- 
297. 

Langdon’s.  S.,  Sumerian  Epic 
of  Paradise,  tiie  Flood,  and 
the  Fall  of  Man.  noticed.  (580. 
lifer’s,  C.  M'..  Incomparalde 
Christ,  noticed,  .^ll). 

Laura’s.  M.  ,T.,  Projierty  (Con¬ 
cepts  of  the  Early  Hebrews, 
noticeil,  082. 

r.,erch,  C.  II.,  article  by.  2(12- 
271. 

Lias,  J.  .1..  article  by.  .')(*>0-r>91. 

Lindsay,  .1..  article  by,  (17-82; 
lK)ok  review  by,  .51.5. 

Llthgow’s,  K.  M..  ParalM)lic  Oos- 
liel,  noticed,  .‘>47. 

I/)ft house  and  the  Criticism  of 
tile  Pentateuch,  article  on,  by 
II.  M.  M’iener,  47.5-.500. 

TiVbver,  A.  II..  IxKik  reviews  by, 
1,59-104,  512-514. 

M 

Macgregor’s.  W.  M..  Christian 
Freedom,  noticed,  341. 

Macloskie,  (1..  note  liy.  .334-3.38. 

Magoun.  II.  W..  article  by,  .34- 
48. 

Mains’s,  G.  P..  Christianity  and 
the  New  Age,  noticed,  107. 


Margoliouth’s,  D.  S..  Early  De¬ 
velopment  of  Mohammedan¬ 
ism,  noticed,  1.59-1(54. 

Ma.xweirs,  G.  II..  Our  National 
Defense,  noticed,  511. 

Merz’s,  J.  T.,  History  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Thought  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  noticed,  515. 

Messianic  Prophecy,  A  Difficult, 
note  on,  by  A.  M.  Haggard, 
154-1.58. 

Miller,  L.  M..  article  by,  23-33. 

Monday  Club,  Sermons  on  the 
International  Sunday-school 
Le-ssons  for  191.5,  noticed,  174. 

Mudge,  J.,  article  by,  447-403. 

Murillo’s,  L.,  El  Genesis,  no¬ 
ticed.  345. 

N 

Nietzsclie’s  Philosoiihy.  A  Crit¬ 
ical  Estimate  of,  article  on, 
by  .1.  Linds.ay,  07-82;  extent 
of  influence,  07 ;  a  poet  rather 
than  a  psychologist,  08;  the 
gosjiel  of  force,  70;  his  Over¬ 
man,  72;  his  obvious  defects, 
75 ;  absurd  view  of  Christian- 
it.v,  70;  his  “will  to  power,” 
78;  false  naturalism,  79; 
points  in  his  teaching  with 
which  one  can  .sympathize,  80. 

Noble’s.  F.  A..  Spiritual  Culture, 
noticed.  .‘5.52. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications. 
159-170.  3.39-.3.50.  511-528, 

075-092. 

O 

O’llarra.  M.,  article  by,  4.3.3- 
440. 

Old  Testament  Criticism  To¬ 
day.  article  on,  by  W.  H.  G. 
Thomas.  272-282 ;  the  passing 
of  the  Wellhausen  school. 
273 ;  reasons  for  Wellhausen’s 
iwpularity,  275 ;  the  argument 
concerning  Deuteronomy.  270. 

Opium  Problem,  China’s  Attack 
on  the,  article  on,  by  G.  D. 
Wilder.  208-2.34 ;  introduction 
of  opium  into  China.  208;  Chi¬ 
nese  hostility  to  the  trade, 
210;  growth  of  the  trade.  211; 
the  opium  war,  213 ;  the  weak- 
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ness  of  China,  215;  the  evils 
of  the  oi)lnm  habit.  217 ;  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  habit,  219 ;  arous- 
f  ing  of  public  sentiment  in 
Great  Britain,  222 ;  resiwnsi- 
bility  of  Great  Britain,  224 ; 
scheme  for  suppressing  the 
traffic,  225 ;  its  success,  22G ; 
earnestness  of  the  Chinese, 
229 ;  obstacles  interposed  by 
foreigners,  252. 

P 

Painter’s  G.  S.,  Philosophy  of 
Christ’s  Temptation,  noticed, 
521. 

Paul’s  Contribution  to  the  Phi- 
lo.sophy  of  Religion.  Tlie  Apos¬ 
tle,  article  on.  by  G.  II.  Tre- 
ver,  177-207;  sources  of 
knowledge,  178;  motive  of 
God’s  self-revelation.  181 ; 
forms  of  the  revelation.  182; 
intensive  perfection  of  the 
revelation.  184;  revelation 
through  incarnation,  18r>;  an- 
throix)logical  elements,  187 ; 
sin  a  tyrant  master.  189;  dis- 
<*ord  in  the  physical  universe. 
1!K);  twofold  nature  of  Christ, 
191 ;  i-elations  to  human  ex¬ 
perience,  195 ;  I’anl’s  view  of 
paganism,  195;  his  philosophy 
of  bislory,  201  ;  three  stages 
of  revelation,  205;  selection  of 
a  remnant.  205 ;  a  true  philos¬ 
ophy  of  i*eligion.  207. 

Pentateuch.  The  Historical  Crit¬ 
icism  of  the,  article  on.  bv  II. 
M.  Wiener,  8.‘i-155;  the*  .Sa¬ 
maritan  Pentateuch,  85;  Skin¬ 
ner’s  erroneous  views  concern¬ 
ing.  84:  IM'ofessor  Scbmidr’s 
views.  S7 ;  misrepresiMitations 
by  Dr.  Skinner.  90;  the  Sam 
and  M.  T.  had  a  different  or¬ 
iginal  from  the  LXX.  92;  .To- 
sephns’s  opinion.  95;  resem¬ 
blances  between  Sam  and 
DXX  accounted  for.  95:  crit- 
'  ical  value  of  the  LXX,  ; 
Kbnig’s  errors.  98;  the  LXX 
the  Bible  of  the  Egyptian 
.Tews,  100;  caution  in  using 
the  LXX.  101 ;  differenc.^s  in 


the  conclmling  chai)ters  of  Ex¬ 
odus,  102;  textual  ditliculties 
in  Gen.  xvi.  15  f.,  104 ;  soine  in¬ 
ferior  readings  of  the  M.  T., 
105;  rival  views  of  the  text¬ 
ual  history.  111  ;  Konig’s 
views,  112;  Introduction  of 
the  word  Atlonui,  114;  Skin¬ 
ner’s  so-called  official  text, 
117;  Greek  readings  repre¬ 
senting  Hebrew  originals  other 
than  the  M.T..  121  ;  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple  text  after 
the  Samaritan  schism,  125; 
the  Divine  appellations  in 
Genesis.  120;  number  of  va¬ 
riants  in  the  Divine  apiiella- 
tions.  1*28;  testimony  of  the 
Vulgate,  129;  readings  super¬ 
ior  to  those  of  the  M.T..  150; 
concentration  of  differences  in 
the  early  chapters  of  Genesis, 
152;  tendencies  affecting  revis¬ 
ion,  154;  Affon  and  lUnil,  157; 
some  peculiarities  of  the  va¬ 
riants.  141  ;  suspicious  look¬ 
ing  variants.  145, ;  “  the  angel 
of  God,”  140;  the  variants  in 
the  later  chapters  of  Genesis, 
149 ;  the  documentary  theory 
no  explanation,  1.52. 

Pentateuch,  Professor  Lofthouse 
and  the  Criticism  of  the.  ar¬ 
ticle  on.  by  H.  M.  Wiener, 
47.5-.50O ;  Loftiiouse’s  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Ezekiel  commended. 
470;  the  two  kinds  of  altars, 
477 ;  lay  altar  not  a  sanct¬ 
uary.  4TN ;  date  of  the  so- 
calh'd  Priestly  Document,  479; 
Iiriests  and  iK'vites.  482.  4;k>; 
Ezekiel  acipialnted  with  P, 
484;  textual  corruptions,  485; 
value  of  file  LXX,  480,;  the 
king  of  Dent.  xvii..  488;  Eze¬ 
kiel’s  alleg(*d  days  of  atone¬ 
ment.  4t)l  ;  Bililii-al  references 
to  P.  495;  tile  moral  issue  in 
the  Wellhnusen  theory.  495; 
alleged  duplicate  narratives, 
498. 

Peritz’s,  1.  .L,  Old  Testament 
History,  noticed.  (584. 

Peters’s,  J.  P.,  Religimi  of  the 
Hebrews,  noticed,  104. 
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Philosophy  of  History,  Israel’s 
article  on,  by  F.  B,  Denio, 
357-373. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  The 
Apostle  Paul’s  Contribution 
to  tlie,  article  on.  by  (i.  H. 
Trever,  177-207. 

Politeyan’s.  J.,  Biblical  Discov¬ 
eries  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia,  noticed,  088. 

R 

Rai’s,  L.,  Arya  Samaj,  noticed, 
088. 

Rail’s,  II.  F.,  New  Testament 
History,  noticed,  100. 

Richard’s,  E.,  (Jod’s  Paths  to 
Peace,  noticed,  523. 

Richardson’s.  E.  C.,  Biblical  Li¬ 
braries,  jioticed,  520. 

Roberts’s,  P.  I..  Three  R’s  of 
Rescue  Mission  Work,  no¬ 
ticed.  0!H. 

Robertson’s.  A.  T,,  Practical  and 
Social  As[»ects  of  Christianity, 
noticed,  080. 

S 

St.  Paul  Write  Greek,  Why  Did, 
article  on.  bv  L.  M.  Miller, 
23-33. 

Selbie’s,  W.  B..  Schleiermach- 
er.  noticed.  170. 

Sharpe.  X.  W.,  article  by.  018- 
(’40. 

Smith’s.  .1..  D.acinoniacis  in  His- 
toria  Evangelica.  noticed.  520. 

Social  and  Industrial  Ideals. 
Tl’.o  (’ivil  Cla>ib  ol’.  article  on. 
by  B.  T.  StalTord.  24(4201  ; 
the  Mosaic  command  to  labor. 
240;  the  idea  of  the  pagan 
world,  247 ;  the  clashing  of 
these  two  ideals,  240;  the 
evils  of  slavery,  251  ;  conflicts 
leading  to  the  Civil  War.  253; 
Lincoln’s  position.  2.55 ;  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Europe,  257 ;  perma¬ 
nent  gains,  resulting  from 
the  Civil  War.  2.58. 

Spain.  .V  Xew  Bible  Text  from, 
article  on,  by  E.  S.  Buchan¬ 
an,  ,520-.544;  Vulgate  of  .Te- 
rome  a  local  Roman  text,  520 ; 


.Terome’s  Greek  text  borrowed 
from  Alexandria,  531 ;  Roman 
traffic  with  Spain  and  Britain 
in  days  of  St.  Paul,  532; 
Bede’s  resistance  to  Vulgate, 
532;  Beatus,  like  Bede,  anti- 
Roman,  533;  history  of  Mor¬ 
gan  MS.  of  Beatus,  5.34;  alter¬ 
ations  after  his  death  in  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Beatus,  5.’55 ;  alter¬ 
ations  in  his  Bible  text,  538; 
primacy  of  St.  Peter  not  as- 
serte»l  in  Spanish  text.  538; 
Holy  Spirit  in  Spanish  text, 
.530;  agreement  of  Spanish 
with  early  Irish  and  African 
texts,  .542 ;  Vulgate  not  the 
original,  but  only  a  revised, 
text,  543;  original  Bible  text 
yet  to  seek.  .544. 

Speer’s.  R.  E.,  Studies  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Leadership,  noticed, 
172. 

Sprague’s,  H.  B..  Book  of  .Tob, 
noticed,  .522. 

Stafford.  B.  T.,  article  by,  24(4 
261. 

Stimson’s.  H.  A..  While  the  War 
Rages,  noticed.  353. 

Strayer’s,  P.  M..  Reconstruction 
of  the  Church,  noticed,  510. 

Sweet’s.  W.  W..  Methodist  Epis- 
<'Opal  Church  ami  tlie  Civil 
War.  noticed,  173. 

T 

Ten  Broeke’s.  .T.,  Constructive 
Basis  for  Theology,  noticed, 
.517-510. 

Tiiomas.  W.  H.  G.,  article  by, 
4'.4(U>;  l)ook  reviews  by,  .’lOO- 
342;  critical  notes  by,  ,501- 
506. 

Time,  Geologic  and  ArchaMlogic, 
article  on.  by  W.  rpham.  421- 
4,”.‘2;  estimates  of  Swedish  ge¬ 
ologists,  421 ;  correspondence 
of  their  estimates  with  those 
of  X.  H.  Winchell  and  G.  F. 
Wright.  42.’1,  426;  t>reglacial 
uplift  of  Scandinavia,  424; 
probable  length  of  the  Glacial 
period,  426;  probable  cause, 
427 ;  amount  of  preglacial  up¬ 
lift  in  Europe  and  America. 
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428;  limitations  of  geoiogic 
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Turton’s,  W.  II.,  Truth  of  Chris¬ 
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I’ngnad’s,  A.,  Itabyionian  Let¬ 
ters  of  the  Ilammurapi  Pe¬ 
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rnity  of  Isaiah,  article  on.  by 
.7.  .7.  Lias,  5t*>0-501. 

Upham,  W.,  article  by,  421  432. 
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Ward’s,  J.  T.,  Fundamental 
Truths  concernitig  the  Work 
of  Christ,  noticed,  087. 

Warfield’s,  B.  H.,  Saviour  of  the 
World,  noticed.  .351. 

Wiener,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  83- 
153.  308-3.33,  475-.500,'  (•>02- 

017 ;  l)ook  reviews  by,  .‘542- 
‘G5,  (!82;  note  by,  510. 

Wilder.  G.  D..  article  by,  208- 
2.‘{4,  l)ook  review  by,  ;3.54. 

Wilkinson’s,  W.  C..  Paul  and  the 
Revolt  Against  Him,  noticed, 
105. 

Wilson,  S.  G.,  article  by,  1-22. 


Wood’s,  I.  F.,  Bible  as  Litera¬ 
ture,  notice<l,  .340. 

World  Knowledge  is  Humanistic 
in  its  Nature,  article  on,  by 

C.  II.  Lerch,  202-271 ;  danger 
of  extreme  secularization,  202; 
breadth  of  the  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  2(’>3 ;  sill  knowledge  hu¬ 
manistic,  2(’>5 ;  conscious  mind 
the  only  key  to  Nature,  207 ; 
uncertainty  of  scientific  theo¬ 
ries,  201);  the  humanities  de¬ 
mand  attention,  as  well  as  the 
sciences,  271. 

World  Power,  The  Moral  Dy¬ 
namics  of.  article  on.  by  W. 

D.  Sheldon,  397-420;  ordi- 
narj'  Conceptions  of  world 
power,  397 ;  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  compared,  .399;  esti¬ 
mate  of  England,  401  ;  of 
France,  404;  of  the  TTnlted 
States,  407 ;  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions,  409 ;  effect  on 
China.  412:  on  Japan,  413;  in¬ 
flux  of  foreign  students  in  the 
United  States.  410;  .Vmerica’s 
natural  sphere  of  influence, 
420. 

Worsley’s,  7\  W.,  Tlieology  of 
the  Church  of  England,  no¬ 
ticed.  .3.39. 

Wright.  G.  F.,  note  by. '009-074. 
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Topics  of  vital  interest  to  preachers,  and  one  volume  of  bTesh  illustra¬ 
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TWO  VITAL  BOOKS 


Thought  for  Help 

For  Those  Who  Know  Men’s  Need 


fill  Higher  of  God 

And  Free  Will  of  Life  Made 


WILLIAM  G.  COMSTOCK 

Amanuensis 


I 

5  WITH  A  FORKWORl)  HY 

3 

;  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Milburn 

4  Pastor  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Chicago 
i 

j  These  books  are  not  merely  a  curiosity  of  psychical  expe- 
j  rience,  to  be  glanced  at  and  forgotten,  but  are  actual  transcriptions, 

;  in  their  own  words,  of  the  faith  of  those  in  the  wider  life  that  is 
j  freed  from  earth,  and  of  their  wider  view  of  the  man’s  life  in  its 

I  relation  to  its  Maker  and  to  the  whole  life  of  the  immortal  self. 

They  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  subject  matter  but 
I  also  for  their  authorship.  The  author  is  really  not  the  author.  He 
I  is  only  a  conscious  medium  of  transmission.  Celestial  intelligences 
*  speak  through  the  amanuensis  of  these  extraordinary  books  —  as 
I  they  spoke  through  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  These  volumes  give 
dignity  to  the  faith  of  spiritism.  Every  communication  that  comes 
j  to  us  through  the  transmissive  talent  of  this  author  is  an  appeal  to 
I  our  highest  nature,  to  the  most  serious  and  searching  thought.  It 

;  is  spiritism  on  the  plane  of  metaphysics.  Tt  is  spiritism  clothed 

i  with  highest  reason,  confronting  and  essaying  to  solve  problems 
j  that  have  haunted  the  mind  of  man  since  man  first  became  con- 
i  scions  of  his  relationship  to  the  Eternal. 


Large  8vo  in  uniform  binding — library  buckram 

Thought  for  Help,  $1.50,  net  Will  Higher  of  God,  $1.00,  net 

The  two  volumes,  $3.00,  Jict.  postpaid 


RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  Publisher,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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A  Book  of  Commanding  Importance 


Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University  of  New  York, 
in  the  July  Philosophical  Review,  writes  as  follows  concerning 
Mr.  Bertrand  Russell’s  recent  book  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  There  are  many  ways  of  stating  the  problem  of  the  existence 
of  an  external  world.  I  shall  make  that  of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell 
the  basis  of  my  examinations,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  his  recent  lx)ok 

OUR  Knowledge  of  the  external  world  as  a 

FIELD  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  I 
do  this  lK)th  liecause  his  statement  is  one  recently  made  in  a  book 
of  commanding  importance,  and  because  it  seems  to  me  to  l)e  a 
more  careful  statement  than  most  of  those  in  vogue.” 

Professor  Bernard  Bosanquet  speaks  of  the  same  book,  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD  AS  A  FIELD 
FOR  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  PHILOSOPHY,  as  follows: 

“  This  book  consists  of  lectures  delivered  as  Lowell  Lectures 
in  Boston,  in  March  and  April,  1914.  It  is  so  attractive  in  itself, 
and  its  author  is  so  well-known,  that  I  think  by  this  time  it  may 
be  ‘  taken  as  read,’  and  I  may  offer  some  discussior  without  a  pre¬ 
liminary  abstract.” 

It  is  admitted  bv  scholars,  both  in  England  and  America,  that 
Bertrand  Russell’s  book,  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EX¬ 
TERNAL  WORLD  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 
IN  PHILOSOPHY,  is  the  book  of  the  year.^ 

Note. — This  book  appeared  simultaneously  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  brought  out  by  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  and  London.  Unfortunately,  by  some  mistake,  the 
book  was  published  under  two  titles.  In  England  it  is  given  its 
full  title,  while  the  American  edition  has  the  shorter  title,  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  METHOD  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  The  two  editions  are 
identical,  and  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  this  mistake  was  made. 
The  second  American  edition  will  be  brought  out  under  the  same 
title  as  the  English  edition. 
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Books  by  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  F.  G.  S.  A. 

SCIENTIFIC  CONFIRMATIONS  OF  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT  HISTORY 

.'Ul  ed..  4r»()  psitres,  lliino.  ni'i ;  postajje,  Hi  cents 

“  For  a  loin?  time  to  come  every  one  who  has  to  write  upon  the 
Delude,  or  touch  that  wider  subject  of  the  attitude  of  tlie  Ohl  Testa¬ 
ment  to  the  plienomena  of  nature,  wiil  re^piire  to  know  what  is  written 
in  tliis  l)ook.” — The  Exi^^mtury  Timea. 

“The  last  chapter  [(Jenesis  and  Sciencel  is  the  he'^t  discussion  of  its 
subject  we  have  seen.  The  whole  hook  is  strengthening  and  even  inspir¬ 
ing.  Whoever  would  be  posted  should  get  this  admindde  work.” —  Dr.  T. 
T.  I'lATON  in  The  Western  Recorder. 

ORIGIN  AND  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN 

.■».■><»  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations,  12mo, 

.$2.00,  net;  postage,  10  cents 

“l’r(»fessor  Wright  is  in  a  class  all  Ly  himself  when  it  comes  to  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  any  subject  that  needs  an  exhaustive  kuowle<lge  of  the 
glacial  era  ami  intluence  upon  nature  and  human  nature.  Ilis  hooks  are 
all  witliout  rivals.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  greater  amplitude  of  study 
and  a  wider  range  of  originai  observation  than  have  entered  into  the 
|)reitaration  of  any  other  work  upon  the  subject.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“Tile  liook  is  |K»i)ular  in  style,  and  will  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader  on  any  i>age  to  which  he  opens,  while  an  orderly  iierusal  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  sure  to  earn  for  it  the  appellation  of  the  romance  of  science. — 
iiprinufictd  R ep u hli can. 

THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  ITS 
BEARINGS  UPON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN 

New,  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged  (Fifth)  Edition. 

Two  hundred  illustrations.  «00  jiages.  8vo.  .$r*.00 
net;  postage,  2r»  cents 

“  Ills  ‘  Ice  Age  in  North  America  ’  I  regard  as  one  of  the  treasures 
of  my  I'.ook  shelves.” — Sir  1{obfkt  Ham.. 

“  Its  lucid  presentation  of  the  subject  has  made  it  impular  among 
students,  and  it  is  the  most  convenient  compendium  in  existence  of  the 
features  of  the  glacial  period.” — Professor  (’harles  H.  llm  hiock. 
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Books  by  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


ESSAYS  IN  PENTATEUCHAL  CRITICISM 

The  ('oup  (le  (JrAce  to  the  Wellhausen  Critics.  2r»r>  pjifies, 

Svo.  .^l.oO,  net;  ixistajre,  12  cents 

“lie  Itlie  author  I  has  hrou^ht  together  in  this  volume  a  mass  of 
learned  ol)servation  and  argument  wliicii  cannot  l)e  disrejtarded,  and  we 
await  with  interest  tlie  answers  which  it  claims  in  detail  from  tlie  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  tlie  critical  school  in  tins  country.” — The  Very  Rev.  IIknry 
Wage.  I  ).!>..  Dean  of  Canterhuo',  in  The  Church  man  (London). 

The  Wellhausen  Critics  in  Extremis 

PENTATEUCHAL  STUDIES 

A  ('ontinuation  of  the  .Vutlior’s  Detailed  Discussions  contained 
in  his  “  Essays  in  rentateuclial  Criticism  ” 

panes,  Svo.  .<2.110,  net;  jtostajxc.  1(5  cents 

“Mr.  M'iener  has  tlie  linguistic  and  lenai  tHiuipment  that  ipialities 
him  to  test  the  proces.ses  of  rentateuclial  criticism  .-it  every  jKiint.  He 
cannot  he  ignored  hy  the  foliowers  of  WeHliausen.” — Rrofessor  .Toii.x  R. 
Sampev,  D.D..  in  The  Itcriev:  ami  KxpusHor. 

“The  writer  is  a  layman  of  hlnhly  trained  mind  in  his  own  lenal  pro¬ 
fession,  to  whom  ipiestions  of  law  and  evidence  present  a  more  familiar 
aspect  than  they  do  to  the  theol<»nian ;  ...  a  man  of  larne  scholarly  eipiip- 
ment,  a  skilled  Ilehraist,  well  versed  in  the  critical  literature  of  the  day, 
English,  Continental,  and  American,  familiar  as  few  are  with  Septuagint, 
Samaritan,  and  other  version  lore,  and  caitahle  of  wielding  a  vigorous, 
argumentative  pen.” — Rev.  I’rofessor  .James  Ork.  D.D.,  in  The  Itritish 
Weekly. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH 

.V  Compreiiensive  Answer  to  the  >Vellliausen  Critics 
I.IO  jiages.  Kvo.  paper.  40  cents,  postpaid 

“Ilardiy  a  (lucstion  ever  rai.sed.  relating  to  tlie  suliject.  that  is  not 
here  treated  in  a  fair  and  masterly  way.  l  arrying  conviction  tliat  Moses  ' 
wrote  the  hooks  ascrihed  to  iiiiii,  and  tiiat  they  are  consistent  with  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  with  the  times  in  which  they  are  reputed  to  have  lieen 
produced." — The  Joanml  and  Mexsenner. 
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The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monoments  in  Biblical  Criticism 

Hy  MIOLVIX  (JUOVE  KYLE.  D.D.,  LL.1). 

Lecturer  on  Hililical  ArcliuHilofiy  in  Xenia  Theolo};ical  Seminary, 
Archa*nlot;ical  Erlitor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  etc. 

.*’.2.1  pajies,  Svo.  jpL.lO,  net ;  i>osta;;e,  11  cents 

“  lie  knows  what  he  has  i)roved,  and  does  not  claim  too  much.  It 
seems  indispntahle  that  his  main  contentions  will  stand.” — The  Trineeton 
Th eo hnj ienl  It e ri c w . 

Miracle  and  Science 

Ity  FUAXCIS  J.  LAMB 

Bihle  Miracles  E.xaniined  hy  the  Methods.  Ilnles,  and  Tests  of  the 
Science  of  .Juris] annlence  as  Administered  Today 
in  Courts  of  .Justice 

.*!.10  pi’.jtes.  12ino.  .'Sl.r»2,  postpaid 

It  is  lonu  since  the  reviewer  re.ad  so  strou;:  and  satisfyiii};  a  l>ook. 
He  believes  it  to  he  on  the  wlnde  the  best  one  to  put  into  the  bauds 
either  of  the  inpuirer  or  of  tiie  skei»tic." — Professor  Wii.i.iam  Brenton 
(tUKKNE,  .Ir.,  in  the  Trineeton  Theoionmi}  Jtcrien'. 


The  Person  of  Christ 

By  EHWABI)  11.  MEBRELL 
11>2  paws,  12mo.  .$1.('.(».  iKJsti)aid 

“This  lM)ok  adds  another  to  the  list  of  strous'  volumes  tlnit  have 
been  issued  by  this  coiii])any  in  defense  of  Christ  and  the  Bible.” — Church 
Adroente  ( llarrisbur?:). 

English  Literary  Miscellany 

By  THEODORE  W.  IICXT 

Professor  of  Entrlish  in  Princeton  I’ldversity,  Author  «>f  “  Enjilish 
Prose  and  Prose  Writers,”  *•  Taterature ;  Its  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Problems,”  etc. 

First  and  Second  Series.  Fniform  in  siy.e 
Each  .’’.‘H  i»a>res  12mo.  $1..10  each 

"They  are  the  fruit  of  extended  and  sympathetic  stinly,  and  are 
written  with  jioise  and  Judjuuent.  and  yt't  with  enthusiasm.  In  each 
volume,  seueral  discussions  come  tirst  ami  are  followed  by  special  discus¬ 
sions  of  particular  i)eriods.  or  of  individual  poets,  or,  in  .some  instances, 
—  siu'h  as  Tennyson’s  ‘Idylls  of  the  Kinjt’  and  ‘in  Memoriam  ’  —  of  sep¬ 
arate  poems.  The  ess.iys  are  of  a  type  of  which  we  do  not  have  too  many 
nowadays,  —  just  and  nunlerate  in  tone,  and  instructive  without  beinj; 
dull  or  stilted.” — The  Li  rim/ 
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Bibliotheca  Sacra 


Oldest  Theological  Quarterly 
in  America 

EDITOR 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 

In  184.‘{  ItinuoTHECA  Sacha  was  founded  by  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  and 
three  numbers  were  issued  in  New  York  City.  In  1844  it  was  removed 
to  Andover,  Massacluisetts.  where  the  puldication  of  the  present  series 
began,  under  the  editorsliip  of  I‘rofessors  Rela  I’.  Edwards  and  Edwards 
A.  I’ark,  with  the  special  cooperation  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Professor 
Moses  Stuart.  In  ISol  tlie  American  liepoxitorn  (whicli  was  be¬ 

gun  in  Andover  in  is:il  by  Dr.  Roldnson  and  later  removed  to  New  York 
City)  was  united  with  Pini  iotheca  Sa<k.\.  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park 
continued  as  its  principal  editor  until  tlie  close  of  its  fortieth  Vidume 
(188f?).  Since  that  time  Professor  (1.  Frederick  Wright  has  been  its  lead¬ 
ing  editor,  and  with  representative  ass«K*iate  editors  has  continued  the 
Quarterly  in  the  line  of  its  original  projectors.  Never  in  all  its  history 
has  it  had  a  wider  or  aider  set  of  contributors  than  it  has  (ft  the  present 
time. 

Recent  numbers  contain  articles  |)y  (I.  Ch.  Aalders.  A.  Noordtzij,  and 
A.  Troelstra,  of  tlie  Netlierlands ;  .1.  Dahse  and  E.  F.  Konig,  of  (iermany; 
E.  S.  Buchanan.  J.  S.  (iriHitlis.  J.  .1.  Lias.  J.  Lindsay,  (}.  Margoliouth, 
II.  M.  Wiener,  of  (Ireat  Britain;  W.  II.  (}.  Thomas,  of  Toronto  (lately 
of  Oxford)  ;  (J.  N.  Boardman.  of  New  York  City;  D.  F.  Estes,  of  Colgate 
University;  O.  W.  Firkins,  of  Minneapolis;  .1.  F.  (Jenung,  of  Amherst; 
.7.  M.  Cray,  of  the  Moisiy  Bible  Institute;  \.  C.  Kmidson,  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity;  M.  (i.  Kyle,  of  Philadelphia;  V.'.  ,7.  McOlothlin,  of  Louisville; 
R.  II.  McKim.  of  Washington;  11.  A.  Samlers.  (d‘  Ann  Arbor;  and  W.  Up- 
ham,  of  8t.  Paul. 

Single  Numbers,  T.l  cents  Yearly  Subscription, 
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